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OH! SUSANNA 


A Comedy with Music 


By Fiorence Ryerson and CLEMENTS 
Score and Lyrics by ANN RONELL 
Based on the songs of Stephen Foster 


A piece of authentic Americana in this picture of a small town on the 
Ohio River a hundred years ago, that lusty period when the wild frontiers- 
men and their womenfolk were at odds with the more settled members of 
the community. A series of gay scenes tell the love story of Stephen Foster 
and Jeanie-with-the-light-brown-hair during the time when the composer 
was being torn between his interest in folk music and his desire to settle 
down in the humdrum respectability urged on him by his family and his 
future father-in-law. The jovial E. P. Christy and his band of minstrels, 
for whom Foster wrote many of his most popular songs, also have a part 
in the story. First produced at the Pasadena Playhouse, this single-set 
musical broke attendance records. It is hand-tailored to meet the demands 
of the high-school teacher or community theatre director who would like 
to produce a musical comedy, but who finds the conventional musical 
with its multiple sets, innumerable costume changes, and elaborate score 
too much of an undertaking. By adapting Fosier’s Ethiopian and minstrel 
numbers and contrasting them with his romantic love songs, Ann Ronell 
has contrived a superb musical background for the comedy, which in- 
cludes a minstrel show, and several scenes played in front of the curtain. 


7 males—3 fernales 
(7 Minstrel Men, Chorus, Extras, as desired) 
1 Exterior Scene—Costumes, 1850 
Libretto, $1.00—Piano and Vocal Score, $4.00 
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CONVENTION PREVIEW 


When members of the American Educational Theatre Association gather at 
the Stevens Hotel in Chicago on December 28 for three days of meetings, exhibits, 
and demonstrations, they will almost surely by taking part in the biggest conven- 
tion the Association has ever held. Because of its accessibility, Chicago always 
draws a big attendance, and with A.E.T.A. membership at an all-time high 1949 
should set a record for the number of delegates. 

The program too will be the biggest ever. Besides the two traditional general 
sessions, there will be eighteen section meetings. For the first time there will be 
two sections on acting, two on technical production, and two on directing, plus 
a single section devoted to each of the following: dramatic literature, theatre his- 
tory, playwriting, criticism, radio and television, and graduate studies. Four sec- 
tions have been planned primarily by and for members in the field of secondary 
school theatre. 

Also for the first time, there will be a section for, and with the speaking largely 
by, our future members—present theatre students. Another new section will be 
concerned with teaching techniques in theatre. On this program a number of 
teachers and directors will discuss specific techniques and devices which they have 
found useful. 

A feature of this year’s program will be a modern dress production of 
Moliére’s Tartuffe by the Northwestern University Theatre under the direction 
of Alvina Krause. 

A few of the many experts who will appear on the program are: 

Eldon Winkler, Wellesley Summer Theatre 

Jean Rosenthal, Theatre Production Service 

Valentine Windt, University of Michigan 

B. Iden Payne, University of Texas 

A. M. Drummond, Cornell University 

Samuel Selden, University of North Carolina 

Glenn Hughes, University of Washington 

Lucy Barton, University of Texas 

Robert Breen, Executive Secretary, American National Theatre and Academy 

Rosamond Gilder, Secretary International Theatre Institute 

Marion Stuart, Champaign (Ill.) High School 

Dina Rees Evans. Cleveland Heights (O.) High School and Cain Park 
‘Theatre 

Blandford Jennings, Clayton (Mo.) High School 

Lee Mitchell, Northwestern University 

An exhibit of photographs and designs of productions of educational thea- 
tres gathered from all over the country, a social hour for all delegates, and a tour 
of a television or broadcasting studio will be other features. 

The business meeting, besides acting on projects and plans for 1950, will 
consider proposals to be presented by the American Educational Theatre Associa- 
tion to the National Theatre Assembly which will convene in Washington, D.C. 
in January at the call of the American National Theatre and Academy to consider 
the state of the theatre in the United States and what should be done about it. 


Monroe Lippman, Tulane University 
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AN APPROACH TO THEATRE PLANNING 


HORACE W. ROBINSON 
University of Oregon 


A study by the Theatre Architecture 
Committee of A.E.T.A., though not yet 
completed, indicates clearly that we are 
on the threshold of a period of theatre 
construction without equal in the brief 
history of the educational theatre. It is 
likely that within the next ten years the 
college theatre will be very largely freed 
from the basement workshop, the attic 
storage area, and the grudgingly-loaned 
music hall or school auditorium. Splen- 
did theatre plants ranging in cost from 
$40,000 to over two millions are in the 
planning, some even in the blue-print 
stage. The prospective builders are vig- 
orously debating which of the new thea- 
tre forms and which of the new types of 
equipment should be used in these thea- 
tres of the future. And the sentiment of 
many of the planners seems to be: “If 
it is new and different, we want it.” 

It is gratifying to discover that many 
educational administrators have become 
aware of the tremendous possibilities 
of theatre art both as an instructional 
unit and as a means to the all-round 
development of young people. More 
gratifying still is the news that they will 
express this awareness in wood, metal, 
and concrete. 

However, the prospect is not without 
its disturbing elements. A desire for the 
new and the different is often a hopeful 
sign, especially in educational admin- 
istrators, who necessarily tend to be con- 
servative. In recent years there have been 
many splendid technical developments 
in building in general and in theatre 
building in particular, and one hopes 
that the boom in college theatre build- 
ing will make the most of them. How- 
ever, there is grave danger that all the 


interest, energy, and money may be 
largely wasted on bizarrely-shaped audi- 
toriums and button-operated gadgets, 
unless there is some agreement among 
the planners as to what constitutes a 
good theatre in general and a good col- 
lege or school theatre in particular. 

Of course, disagreement in not neces- 
sarily bad. There is room for great vari- 
ety in theatre buildings, depending upon 
differences in the types and styles of 
production they are intended to house. 
Disagreement on the size of the proscen- 
ium opening (if, indeed, there is to be 
a picture-frame at all), or the height of 
the loft (if it is not to be eliminated 
entirely), or the basic plan for shifting 
scenery (if there is to be scenery) is to 
be expected. Such disagreements spring 
from understandable differences in the- 
ories of play production and are a sign 
of health in theatre art. 

The dangerous disagreement is more 
fundamental, a disagreement on the 
whole approach to theatre planning. The 
administrator is likely to approach the 
problem from the point of view of the 
entire school community. He would like 
the new theatre building to provide ad- 
ditional lecture, assembly, and examina- 
tion space, to provide practice room for 
music students, a concert hall for the 
music department, etc., or as many of 
these needs as possible. The theatre 
worker, naturally enough, is likely to ap- 
proach the problem of theatre planning 
from the backstage point of view. Both 
administrator and theatre worker must 
understand that a theatre should be 
planned neither from the point of view 
of the entire school or college commu- 
nity, nor from the point of view of the 
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AN APPROACH IO THEATRE PLANNING 


director or designer, but from the point 
of view of the audience. 


It is axiomatic that there can be thea- 
tre art without a stage, and even without 
actors, but there can be no theatre art 
without an audience. Therefore a thea- 
tre building should be planned for the 
audience—for the individual auditor. If 
we remember the audience, it becomes 
clear that all theatre buildings, regard- 
less of the many differences in the types 
and styles of production they house, have 
a common function. All of them must 
provide adequately for the individual 
member of the audience. Great concern 
for his comfort is unnecessary—he has 
always been a hardy soul. It matters 
little whether or not his seat is uphol- 
stered, whether he is too hot or too cold, 
or whether he has a place to store his 
hat—the great and burning question is 
simply: “Can he see and hear?” If this 
appears to be a reductio ad absurdum, 
consider the number of seats in the thea- 
tres of America from which one can 
neither see nor hear, and consider too the 
millions of dollars that have been spent 
on remodeling, acoustic treatment, 
sound systems, etc. in an effort to correct, 
belatedly and inefficiently, these funda- 
mental defects. 

For optimum visibility and audibility, 
the individual auditor should be not 
more than seventy-five feet away from 
the acting area. Beyond that distance he 
will not be able to see the acting area 
clearly and he will hear with more or 
less difficulty. Of course, his view of the 
playing area should be unobstructed 
either by structural elements or by mem- 
bers of the audience sitting in front of 
him. 

The best view of any animate object 
is obtained from a position on a line at 
right angles to the predominant direction 
of the movement of the object. Propo- 
nents of the non-conventional theatre 
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forms, for instance, the arena, usually 
concede this point, but insist that by 
frequent variation in the direction of 
the stage movement every auditor will at 
some time view the action from the opti- 
mum position. The ideal theatre struc- 
ture should provide an optimum view 
not at some time but at all times. 


This is not meant to be a brief for the 
picture-frame stage as opposed to the 
less conventional forms. In fact, what 
has been said is equally true of the audi- 
tor “in front of” and “in back of” the 
acting area, although the positions of 
right and left on the stage are reversed 
for two auditors thus facing each other 
However, despite the authorities whu 
find different “values” in right and left 
movement and position, this writer is 
not convinced. Even if the theories of 
the difference between right and left are 
true in other contexts, they are nullified 
in the theatre by the many other inescap- 
able attention factors. 

Although the right and left factor can 
be disregarded, it is doubtful if the “up- 
stage” and “downstage” factor can. Per- 
haps the distance from the auditor is not 
too inportant (within the general limits 
of clear vision), but whether the actor 
faces the auditor or not is most impor- 
tant. The actor can not only be seen best 
but also heard best when he faces the 
audience. Of course. the back-to-the- 
audience position has special expressive 
values, but these spring almost entirely 
from its contrast to the usual front or 
three-quarters front position. 

A famous hotel man, when asked the 
secret of the perfect appointments and 
service in his establishment, replied that 
the effect was achieved by treating each 
guest as if he were the only guest. As 
far as seeing and hearing are concerned, 
each member of the audience should be 
treated as if he were the only member. 
He should be provided with a seat no 
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more than seventy-five feet from the act- 
ing area and approximately at right 
angles horizontally to the predominant 
direction of the stage movement, with an 
unobstructed view of the playing space. 
What else does the auditor want? He 
wants to be somewhat separated from 
the playing space; he does not want to 
be physically in the play. Consequently 
his seat should be a reasonable distance 
from the forward limits of the acting 
area. 

Those are the bare essentials. ‘Those 
are the requirements of the individual 
auditor. But if the auditor is to see 
and hear what has been provided for him 
to see and hear and nothing else, as is 
essential if the production is to have 
its proper and full effect, the theatre 
structure must provide proper focus. It 
must insure that all the members of the 
audience will attend to the same thing 
at the same time. Is it not logical that 
the focus of a theatre audience be in 
front of the individual auditor? (As 
has already been pointed out, this is 
essential to the best audibility and visi- 
bility.) And yet one modern planner 
has listed among the advantages of his 
theatre “the proximity of the actor to 
his audience, his ability to walk around 
them rather than having to project his 
role from behind footlights.”’ 


A theatre should be planned to pro- 
vide not only proper focus but also 
unity of impression. It is not enough 
that the members of an audience all at- 
tend to the same thing; they should re- 
ceive the same impression of it. The 
impression received by the auditor in 
the left front section should be the same 
as that of the auditor in the right rear, 
in the top row of the balcony, or on the 
opposite side of the acting area. As far 
as hearing is concerned, this is insured 
by relatively small dimensions and ade- 
quate acoustic engineering, but as far as 
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seeing is concerned, unity of impression 
can be achieved only by a common point 
of view. All members of the audience 
should view the performance as nearly 
as possible from the same point. 

In summary, a theatre designed to 
meet the requirements of the individual 
auditor will provide: 

1) optimum visibility and audibility, 
by seating him 

a) within seventy-five feet of the act- 
ing area, 

b) at right angles to the predomi- 
nant direction of the stage move- 
ment, 

c) at least five inches above those 
seated in front of him; 


no 


separation from the play, by seat- 

ing him at a reasonable distance from 

the acting area; 

3) proper focus, by means of a single 
playing area all of which can be per- 
ceived from a fixed position in any 
seat (maximum angle of percep- 
tion is approximately 35°) ; 

4) unity of impression, by seating the 

auditor as nearly as possible with a 

line of vision 

a) horizontally at right angles to the 
predominant direction of the 
stage movement (tolerance up to 
20° will provide substantially the 
same effect), and 

b) vertically at right angles to the 
line of the standing actor taken 
at his head. 


When the audience has thus been pro- 
vided for, then, and then only is it time to 
consider the requirements of the pro- 
duction. Then it is safe to plan a play- 
ing area suitable in size and shape for 
the type of production the theatre is to 
house, and space and equipment for the 
construction, movement, and storage of 
scenery suitable for this type of produc- 
tion and financially possible, considering 
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AN APPROACH TO THEATRE PLANNING 


the size and character of the probable 
audience. 

More important than any of the ele- 
ments of the above outline is the ap- 
proach it indicates; the theatre is de- 
signed, not from backstage out into the 
auditorium, but from the individual 
seat in the auditorium forward to the 
stage and then to the backstage area. It 
should be noted that this approach to 
theatre architecture is applicable to 
many types of theatre buildings. How- 
ever, the character of the auditor changes 
with the type of production or theatre 
offering, and this in turn affects form 
and equipment. The conclusions reach- 
ed in the foregoing material are appli- 
cable in general to theatres intended for 
the production of legitimate drama, and 
in particular to college theatres. 

It is natural that theatre people who 
spend so much time, effort and artistry 
on stage and backstage should start there 
when they set out to plan a new theatre. 
Nevertheless, theatre workers will like 
the theatre designed with the audi- 
ence approach. They will like its com- 
pact auditorium, its good sight lines, its 
simplified lighting, and its small pro- 
scenium. 

The chief obstacle to such good design 
in school theatres is likely to be not the 
theatre worker but the member of the 
school board, the building superinten- 
dent, or the administrative official who so 
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frequently interferes to force the inclu- 
sion of some irrelevant feature. Many a 
high school theatre owes its fine hard- 
wood floor to such interference. An en- 
thusiastic administrator equipped a thea- 
tre with a $40,000 switchboard, and then 
reduced the number of electrical outlets 
below a workable minimum—‘as an 
economy measure.” A great college thea- 
tre had a part of its ventilating system 
eliminated, on the order of the president, 
to provide space for a few more seats in 
order to top the capacity of a competitor. 

If such persons can be persuaded to 
approach the problem of theatre plan- 
ning from the point of view of the 
individual member of the audience, it 
is surprising how unimportant becomes 
the inclusion of a pipe organ for music 
students to practice on, or the choice of 
color for the stained glass windows, or 
the mode of operating the act curtain. 

If the theatres which are soon to be 
built are planned not for novelty or 
prestige or to perform half a dozen in- 
compatible functions but solely with the 
thearte audience in mind, then the im- 
pending building boom will result in 
structures infinitely better suited to their 
function than those with which our 
schools are now provided. The watch- 
word of the theatre planner should be, 
as the Chinese in their wisdom have it: 
“The theatre is a place for seeing!” And 
one should add, “for hearing!” 
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REPORT OF THE FOURTH ANNUAL CHILDREN’S 
THEATRE CONFERENCE 
BURDETTE FITZGERALD 


College of the Holy Names 
Chairman of the Children’s Theatre Committee of A.E.T.A. 


The Fourth Annual Children’s Thea- 
tre Conference which was held in New 
York City from August 29 to September 
2 under the auspices of A.E.T.A. and 
sponsored by the American National 
Theatre and Academy was the largest to 
date. Almost 300 delegates representing 
every state and several foreign countries 
were in attendance, with an average of 
400 persons attending each session. Del- 
egates expressed satisfaction with the 
full program of activities, and an air 
of enthusiasm and optimism pervaded 
the conference. Professional theatre peo- 
ple assisting with the program were 
most gracious, the New York newspapers 
gave complete daily coverage, and AN- 
TA’s assistance in making preliminary 
arrangements and carrying out the many 
details of the conference was invaluable. 
The conference committee feels that the 
professional theatre is now aware of the 
potentialities of the children’s theatre 
movement, and is ready to cooperate in 
every way in helping us obtain our ob- 
jectives. 

The Fourth Annual Children’s Thea- 
tre Conference convened in the Mod- 
erne Room of the Belmont-Plaza Hotel 
in New York City at 1:30 p.m. on Mon- 
day, August 29, with Campton Bell, 
Conference Director, presiding. Margo 
Jones, representing ANTA, welcomed 
the delegates, and Burdette Fitzgerald, 
Chairman of the A.E.T.A. Children’s 
Theatre Committee, gave her annual 
report. Mrs. Fitzgerald listed projects of 
the Children’s Theatre Committee for 
the past year: 

1. A Directory of Children’s Theatres 


in the United States, published last year 
through the assistance of ANTA, has 
been supplemented this year. 

2. A survey of universities and col- 
leges has been begun by means of a 
questionnaire, to establish a recommend- 
ed curriculum for university and college 
training in Children’s Theatre. 

3. A Play Standards Committee has 
been set up to clarify and establish 
standards for good plays for children. 

4. Definite publicity for the spread 
of knowledge of Children’s Theatre has 
been given through committee members 
speaking at conferences, and a decided 
increase in the demand for information 
in newspapers, magazines, and_ periodi- 
cals here and abroad has occurred this 
year. 

5- Work on a bibliography of chil- 
dren’s theatre publications has been be- 
gun. 

6. The staging of the Fourth Annual 
Conference. 

To the delegates of the Conference, 
Mrs. Fitzgerald said, ‘““The Children’s 
Theatre Committee has set the theme 
of Raising Standards of Children’s Thea- 
tre for this Conference. We who are 
giving theatre for children are faced 
with a tremendous challenge and deep 
responsibility—we are affecting the 
growing development of the child. A 
parent’s responsibility is great indeed. 
How much greater is ours who dare to 
put into the lives of other people’s chil- 
dren a variety of experiences. It is for 
that reason we are here today to begin 
five days of striving to improve our 
methods and our knowledge. We have 
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CHILDREN’S THEATRE CONFERENCE 


an overpowering tool in our hands, and 
it must be used wisely. It must be used 
to train citizens in entertainment, in so- 
cial guidance, creative development, 
and spiritual and cultural development. 
We must handle that tool carefully not 
only to make better audiences of tomor- 
row but to stimulate creatively better 
thinking people all over the world.” 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS 
OF CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


Panel: Dr. Arnold Gesell, Yale University School 
of Medicine; Dr. Rudolph Wittenberg, New 
York School of Social Research, New York 
City; Dy. Eduard C. Lindeman, New York 
School of Social Work; Lynn Adams, National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene; Chairman: 
Isabel Berger, Children’s Experimental Thea- 
tre, Baltimore, Maryland; Secretary: Charles 
Baker, Pasadena, California. 


‘{ Dr. Arnold Gesell, author of Infancy 


and Human Growth and The First Five 
Years of Life, opened this panel by say- 
ing “Children should be understood and 
loved—in them lies the regeneration of 
the world.” Even infants have deep- 
seated dramatic impulses, and dramatic 
self-projection is present in all normal 
children, who make images and emo- 
tions more vivid for themselves and for 
others. The premature infant shows 
these impulses by use of the mimetic 
muscles which give him facial expres- 
sion—the smile, the sneer, and grimaces 
of all types. He repeats a performance 
that people found funny the first time 
at one year old; he builds with blocks at 
two; he imitates animals at three and 
people at four; he creates a pantomine 
of chopping wood at five and of being 
tired at six; at ten he is ready for Punch 
and Judy shows. In Dr. Gesell’s opinion 
children’s theatre movements should 
take creative drama into public schools 
from the first grade on up. 

Dr. Rudolph Wittenberg, author of 
So You Want to Help People, spoke of 
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the importance of group dynamics and 
group activities. Because an individual 
must live within a group, even though 
living is an individual process, group 
membership is a source of solidarity, he 
stated. And because conference dele- 
gates are leaders of groups and want to 
direct a child to satisfy his own needs, 
they must keep a perspective—they must 
never exploit a child’s talent. “The 
play’s the thing” was changed by Dr. 
Wittenberg to “The child’s the thing,” 
with creative dramatics the means, not 
the end to helping the child release his 
emotions and to find stability. 

Dr. Eduard C. Lindeman of the New 
York School of Social Work pointed out 
that the Greeks were the first to intro- 
duce their children to drama in order to 
teach them to bear the. tragedies of life. 
This, he feels, is the only way we can 
live. Three phases of drama im educa- 
tion were listed: 1) as an effective way 
of teaching understanding—young peo- 
ple can be introduced into multiple un- 
derstanding channels through dramatic 
form; 2) as the best way to teach morals 
to youth—these can be taught through 
the aid of dramatic stories, whereas they 
cannot rest on religion, for a child may 
change his religion; 3) as a demonstra- 
tion of the value of the esthetic—the 
child cannot learn beauty unless he per- 
forms it. : 

Mr. Lynn Adams of the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene stated 
that in his opinion the way to establish 
children’s theatre is through the aus- 
pices of the layman, whose mind is a 
fertile valley yet unexploited in the mat- 
ter of selling creative drama to com- 
mittees and schools. 


Tuesday, August 30 
STYLE IN THE THEATRE 
Frank Bevan, Yale University 


As an introduction, Virginia Lee Co- 
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mer clarified for the delegates the Com- 
mittee’s stand on the double-purpose of 
children’s theatre: drama for the chil- 
dren, i.e. child-participating (with the 
audience as first consideration); and 
drama with the children, i.e. child-par- 
ticipating (with the child as first consi- 
deration). Miss Comer then referred to 
Monday’s opening meeting (Psyschol- 
ogical Aspects) as striking a note for 
the raising of standards in drama for 
children from the standpoint of style 
in production. 


Mr. Bevan’s talk was concentrated on 
an analysis of style, that elusive but ne- 
cessary quality of good production. He 
made no attempt arbitrarily to define it, 
but listed and discussed several inherent 
qualities of style. He spoke of color, 
line, and texture as having power in 
themselves, an emotional dominance 
that can produce in an audience the re- 
action which the director desires. He 
stated that the motive in design is to 
provide the audience with a picture that 
will give them an experience, and also 
to assist the actor in interpreting the 
drama. 


There is no style without unity, Mr. 
Bevan said; unity of the play, unity of 
setting, of costuming, of acting, and of 
direction. There must be unity within 
each of these aspects individually, and 
there must be unity collectively. There 
must be a single point of view for the 
entire production. He spoke of the na- 
ive point of view, that sees things simply 
and as they are, without clutter. That 
naive vision rises in the emotional mo- 
ment, he said. Theatrical style is also 
a theatrical attitude of mind, which 
strives to achieve a heightened effect. 
Mr. Bevan believes the director and de- 
signer have an obligation to create that 
heightened effect and to maintain an air 
of mystery and excitement in theatre. 
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DEMONSTRATION 
OF A TROUPING PRODUCTION 
Chairman: Virginia Dorris Dugan, New York 

City 
Secretary: Mrs. Hugh I. Baird, Three Arts Play- 

house, Panama City, Florida 

The King’s Balcony, by Phillip Shef- 
field, was selected for demonstration by 
Utica Junior League of Utica, New 
York, for reasons of short duration, sim- 
plicity of production, and quality of ma- 
terial. As a result of questions from the 
audience following the performance, it 
was learned that The King’s Balcony 
cost between $500 and $600, including 
costs of transportation, makeup, cos- 
tumes, and director’s salary. Performers 
play voluntarily and make their own 
costumes. The company, now 20 years 
old, first took a show to schools during 
the war, and now reaches 10,000 chil- 
dren at a 5c admission. After a rehearsal 
period ordinarily of 13 weeks, each play 
runs one year (28 performances) , visit- 
ing each school within a 20 mile radius 
once. Scenery is transported by the 
League truck, and the crew of four takes 
an hour to set it up. About $125, is spent 
on scenery each year. 


Wednesday, August 31 
NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN 
STAGING AND LIGHTING 


Demonstrated by Jean Rosenthal, 
Theatre Production Service. 


Chairman: Frank Whiting, University of Minne- 
sota 
Secretary: Helene Thomas Avery, New York City 


STAGE DESIGN 
IN CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


Panel: Howard Bay, Donald Oenslager, Ray- 
mond Sovey, Professional Designers 


Chairman: William I. Duncan, Western College, 
Oxford, Ohio 


After adjudicating the National Scene 
Design competition sponsored by the 
Children’s Theatre Committee, profes- 
sional designers Donald Oenslager, How- 
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ard Bay, and Raymond Sovey discussed 
the problem of stage design in children’s 
plays. The consensus of opinion among 
the designers seemed to be that, since 
the majority of children’s plays are of 
the imaginative rather than the realistic 
type, there is an Opportunity in chil- 
dren’s theatre to develop an imaginative 
style of design and production not often 
found in adult theatre. 

From the answers to the questions di- 
rected to the members of the panel, 
these two points emerged: 1) as far as 
possible, settings for children’s theatre 
plays should be broad in style, detail 
eliminated—the tree allowed to repre- 
sent the forest; 2) a child’s conception 
of the visual elements in a play, includ- 
ing setting, is perhaps more understand- 
able and interesting to an audience of 
children than is the conception of an 
adult. Consequently, a play presented 
by children, especially as an outgrowth 
of work in creative dramatics, may well 
be a more unified and expressive pro- 
duction if the children design the set- 
ting themselves. 

The winners in the design competi- 
tions were: 

1. Warren E. Clymer, University of 

Iowa, g21 Webster, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Honorable Mention: Warwick V. Brown, 

University of Illinois, Box 14, Savoy, 

Illinois; J. L. Dohm, University of 

Washington, 805 5th Avenue W., 

Olympia, Washington; Dorothea J. 

Sergeant, Michigan State College, 

2022 Emerald Avenue N. E., Grand 

Rapids 5, Michigan. 


NATIONAL THEATRE 

ASSEMBLY DISCUSSION 

Chairman: Burdette Fitzgerald, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia 

Secretary: Kathryn Kayser, University of Denver 


Dr. Robert Kase of the University of 
Delaware, representative of the Nation- 
al Theatre Assembly and of A.E.T.A., 
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spoke of children’s theatre objectives 
and the National Theatre Assembly 
meeting to be held next January in 
Washington. High standards demanded 
of teachers of art and music compared 
with theatre teachers, slowness of the 
American public in accepting theatre as 
a cultural force, and lack of assured fin- 
ancial support represent serious prob- 
iems, Dr. Kase said. Possibly this lack 
of support on the part of the general 
public has come about because theatre 
people have been too occupied with 
their activities to pull together and de- 
fine their objectives. ANTA and A.E. 
T.A. have done a great deal toward 
these ends, The Assembly may lead to 
a centralization of funds available for 
theatre projects. The meeting in Janu- 
ary will focus attention on the scope 
and needs of the theatre, and private 
backing can find its way to many thea- 
tre projects when activities are coordi- 
nated. Delegates from twelve regions, 
representing all fields of the theatre, will 
make recommendations for most ur- 
gently-needed projects, to grow out of a 
careful analysis of the community in 
which the entire theatre picture has 
been vitalized. From this analysis, core 
ideas might be considered, with special 
regard to state and federal aid and how 
it might be utilized. 


NEW CHILDREN’S 

THEATRE SCRIPTS 

Chairman: Charlotte Chorpenning, Goodman 
Theatre, Chicago. 

Secretary: Sara Spencer Campbell, Children’s 
Theatre Press, Anchorage, Ky. 


Charlotte B. Chorpenning of the Good- 
man Theatre, Chicago, dean of Chil- 
dren's Theatre playwrights, led the 


discussion. She said that since the Script 
Evaluation Committee of this conference 
recommends only 83 of all the plays 
that have been written, it is obvious 
that we need more and better plays. 
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The rules she listed were: 1) There 
must be a character for the child to 
identify himself; 2) the story of what 
happens to the character must stop 
neither for comedy, nor for dances, nor 
for moralizing or philosophy, nor for 
sheer characterization; 3) the character 
must have an experience which will 
grow into the child’s life and make him 
a better individual for the happening; 
4) the experiences must be given in the 
child’s own terms, within the reaches of 
his imagination; 5) an excuse for exer- 
cise—loud laughter or applause—to 
break up tension is imperative. (6) most 
children’s theatre producing groups re- 
quire detailed stage directions of their 
scripts, though skilled directors do not. 

John Conway of the University of 
Washington contributed criticisms of 
some new manuscripts used in Seattle 
Junior Programs. In his opinion chil- 
dren’s theatre playwrights should apply 
adult standards to their plays. 


THE INDIAN CAPTIVE 


Charlotte Chorpenning 

Presented by the Children’s World Theatre, New 
York City, Monte Meacham, Director 

Chairman: Burdette Fitzgerald, College of the 
Holy Names, Oakland, California 

Secretary: Mavis McGrew, University of Denver 


Thursday, September 1 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
AND RADIO 


Participants: Gunder Stiel, Director of Youth 
Programs for Radiojanst, Stockholm, Sweden: 
Margaretta Warwick, BBC English actress; 
Ann I. Faulkner, Vice-President; Gloria Chand- 
ler, Recordings; Charles §. Monroe, Script 
Editor, CBS. 

Chairman: Gloria Chandler, Gloria Chandler 
Recordings 

Secretary: Mrs. George Francis, Haverford, Penn- 
sylvania 
“No holds barred” describes the pre- 

sent period of radio, according to 

Charles S. Monroe, of C.B.S, first speaker 


on the panel. He said that radio must go 
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strictly commercial because of the in- 
roads on the listening audience by tele- 
vision. Programs must live up to the 
highest professional standards, with the 
best available acting, technical person- 
nel, and scripts in order to compete. He 
warned amateur groups against any pro- 
gram not fitting these standards, for a 
program will be judged by the criterion, 
“Will it get us an audience?” and not 
by any educational or artistic aim. 


Ann Faulkner endorsed a suggestion 
that support from community groups is 
invaluable for getting the best programs, 
especially in the case of small towns, and 
agreed with Mr. Monroe that the best 
programs are worthless without an audi- 
ence, 

Gunder Stiel described the Be-bop 
and Beethoven programs offered by non- 
sponsored radio in Sweden. Youth dis- 
cussion programs are similar to their 
American equivalent, with programs on 
race tolerance a new feature as a result 
of immigration problems there. Pro- 
grams for children are divided into three 
groups—school broadcasting, children’s 
programs for children to 15 years, and 
youth programs for young people 15- 
20 years, the last being Mr. Stiel’s forte. 


Margaretta Warwick said she feels 
good narrative can stand on its own 
merits without fanfare and flourishes, 
and that geographic and historic facts 
included in the programs are a good 
way of educating children while enter- 
taining them, specifying two very suc- 
cessful English programs, The Rivers 
of England and The Castles of England. 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
AND TELEVISION 


Participants: Richard Linkroum of CBS, director 
of Lucky Pup show; Chick Abry, Dumont’s 
Small Fry representative; Caroline Burke, chil- 
dren’s shows and educational programs chief, 
NBC; Paul Tripp, originator of the Mr. I 
Magination Show, CBS. 
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Chairman: Rose Robinson Cowen, Washington, 

D. C. 

Secretary: Mavis McGrew, University of Denver 

Paul Linkroum stressed the impor- 
tance of television as a milestone in chil- 
drens’ lives. The homework versus tele- 
vision problem rests upon the discern- 
ment o; parents. Need for simplicity of 
plot and logical action, together with a 
hero and/or heroine, and direct speech 
to the audience were listed by Mr. Link- 
roum as of prime importance. Because 
television is a visual medium, scripts 
must be visual, the only approach pos- 
sible being through the eye. 

Chick Abry commented that if blood 
and thunder sells, sponsors are going to 
buy, in order to pay the bills. This was 
in answer to the question “Are high 
standards for children possible in televi- 
sion with commercial sponsors?” It is 
up to A.E.T.A., Junior League, and 
Children’s Theatre to help raise the 
standards of children’s preferences, to- 
gether with guidance in the home and 
school, he said. 

Caroline Burke gave nine require- 
ments for the successful production of a 
television play, from clearing the rights, 
through rehearsals: 1) all rights must 
be cleared; 2) continuity must be clear- 
ed, i.e., frightening elements must be de- 
leted from the script; 3) wordy scenes 
must be cut and the active scenes left; 
4) chase scenes cannot be played as 
such; 5) scenery must be simple and 
used only as a background for the actors 
who are all-important; 6) properties 
must be few and simple; 7) costumes 
must be simple in design—no sparkle or 
large prints or noisy material; 8) mug- 
ging or over-emphasis must be avoided; 
g) because of huge expense in produc- 
tion, promptness at rehearsals is essen- 
tial. 


Mr. Paul Tripp, remembered for his 
lovable writing of Tubby the Tuba said, 
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“Tell the child what you are going to 
do, do it, and then tell him you have 
done it.” The aim of his current show 
is to let the chlidren know they are 
making believe, therefore the style of 
acting is not realistic. He feels that facts 
and educational theory, coated with 
make-believe, can be given to children 
and be retained by them better through 
the medium of a play than of a book. 
The value of visual aid is untold. 


CREATIVE DRAMATICS 

DEMONSTRATION 

Rita Criste, Evanston, Illinois 

Evaluation by Elinor Rice, Evanston, Illinois 

Chairman: Winifred Ward, Northwestern Uni- 
versity 

Secretary: Jacqueline Wannamaker, University 
of Washington 

Creative dramatics, as defined by Win- 
ifred Ward, is informal drama acted by 
the players themselves—simply as reliv- 
ing an experience, or in a more artistic 
and finished form, a dramatization of a 
story or poem. Its main purpose is to 
guide the child’s self-expression and 
creative imagination, provide a_ con- 
trolled emotional outlet, help him in 
the building of fine attitudes and appre- 
ciations, and give him opportunities 
to grow in social cooperation. 

Rita Criste skillfully directed the 
minds of the multiple-age group of chil- 
dren, who had never been exposed to 
the creative dramatic activity before, 
away from the audience and themselves, 
by launching into a “fun” game with 
words—first by using the situation of a 
witch making an evil brew in a large 
pot and heightened by adding such in- 
gredients as black bats and brown bugs. 
Plot development was discussed by 
means of leading questions by Miss Cris- 
te, and the children were eager for parts, 
including witches’ helpers, spiders on 
the wall, and spooky shadows. The chil- 
dren forgot themselves entirely, became 
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completely absorbed in the story, felt 
like and were the characters they played. 
Elinor Rice, evaluating, said that Miss 
Criste’s most important achievement was 
that she had stimulated the creative 
mind, for she had succeeded in giving 
each child an avenue for self-expression, 
and this is truly creative dramatics. 


Friday, September 2 


UNIVERSITY DELEGATES’ 
ROUND TABLE 
Chairman: Eleanor Chase, Michigan State Col- 
lege 
Secretary: Albert Mitchell, University of Utah 
In presenting the main question, 
“What is the value of children’s theatre 
to the University student?’ Eleanor 
Chase asked for a discussion of activities 
in children’s theatre and advantages to 
students from participation. Frances 
Bowen responded, detailing the activity 
program at Johns Hopkins University. 
Portia Boynton reported a similar con- 
dition at Drake University but lamented 
lack of training of students for chil- 
dren’s theatre. She was seconded in this 
regret by Everett Schreck of Ohio State 
University, who deplored the refusal of 
training by students in favor of ‘“exhibi- 
tionism” in the adult theatre program. 
In reply to William Duncan’s ques- 
tion “Do we of the universities look 
upon children’s theatre as a side show?” 
Grace Stanistreet said this seemed to be 
the case often, that students have not 
been “sold” on acting and producing 
for children. The question “How do 
we sell students on our program?” came 
from several. Mr. Schreck replied that 
experience in producing for children is 
more valuable than in producing for 
adults, because children’s theatre comes 
closer to genuine theatre—delightful 
pretense and make-believe. 
The value of development of skill in 
audience control, especially when the 
play is given many times, under differ- 
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ent audience situations, was asserted by 
Miss Chase. Among the many who sup- 
ported her was Robert Kase, of the 
University of Delaware, who observed 
that whereas poor playing may “get by”’ 
with an average adult audience, a chil- 
dren’s audience gives an immediate and 
definite criticism. Actors at the Univer- 
sity of Delaware are eager to play to the 
large and varied audiences for children’s 
plays, he reported. 

Kenneth Graham of the University 
of Minnesota took sharp issue with a 
suggestion by Miss Bowen that folk 
songs and a system of prizes worked won- 
ders at Johns Hopkins in controlling 
children’s audiences. He believes songs 
and entertainment detract from the play, 
but the use of a talking puppet, with 
necessary messages, such as the part the 
audience plays in every successful thea- 
tre production, is a satisfactory device. 
There was some disagreement among 
the panel as to the success of shifting 
scenery with the curtain open. While 
Mavis McGrew cited “Gerry the Gi- 
raffe,’” a mascot, who bridges scene 
changes at Denver, and some supported 
her, others were emphatic in the theory 
that shifting before the audience de- 
stroys all illusion. 


HIGH SCHOOL 
DELEGATES’ ROUND TABLE 
Chairman: George Lewis, Brigham Young Uni- 
versity 
Secretary: Evelyn Hubbard, Waco, Texas 
Two main lines of discussion on the 
panel were the establishment of new 
children’s theatres, and improving the 
standards of existing children’s theatres. 
Each member described his particular 
situation. Maxine Junior High School 
in Kenosha, Wisconsin, has had a chil- 
dren’s theatre for a number of years. 
Pupils enjoy playing to elementary 
school audiences. Dorothy Kester, Di- 
rector of Special Activities in Akron, 
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Ohio, public schools, said that the suc- 
cessful venture of a junior high school 
play for elementary audiences last year 
in Akron will be continued in the fu- 
ture. Elma Spickard of Peoria, Illinois, 
said her high school began activities two 
years ago and now supplements the 
Junior League program and community 
theatre offerings. Julia Piquette, Racine, 
Wisconsin, high school teacher, spoke of 
difficulties arising from an inadequate 
auditorium and from the necessity of 
using union stage hands, despite fine 
cooperation between school and com- 
munity groups. 


Mabel Wright’s Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, high school has done creditable 
children’s theatre plays for 20 years. A 
community children’s theatre council or- 
ganized a few years ago supplements 
high school productions of one or two 
plays each season for pre-high school 
pupils at a 10 cent admission. ‘Teen- 
agers may attend dress rehearsal. No 
color line is drawn in the audience, 
although there is segregation in the pub- 
lic schools. Dina Rees Evans, of Cleve- 
land Heights High School and Cain 
Park Theatre, related how high school 
communities, child casts in four, combi- 
nation casts in 21 and high school casts 
pupils participate in civic groups, al- 
though few plays are produced by the 
schools. Millie Luck, director of Michi- 
gan City Children’s Theatre, with A.A. 
U.W. as sponsor, the Thespians as par- 
ticipants, Nora MacAlvay as consultant, 
has produced amazing results in one 
year of children’s theatre. The support 
of the mayor and other civic leaders en- 
abled the group to rehearse this sum- 
mer, ready to present a play this fall. 
In conclusion, the Wilmington section 
was commended upon their forward 
movement with regard to the race sit- 
uation, 
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COMMUNITY THEATRE 
DELEGATES’ ROUND TABLE 
Chairman: Anne Reely, Spokane, Washington 
Secretary: Charlene Schmelzer, Kansas City, Mo. 

Thirty-seven delegates met to discuss 
problems, features, and new ideas for 
the promotion of children’s theatre un- 
der community auspices. Through a 
questionnaire, it was found that 18 del- 
egates represented children’s theatres 
having community boards, 12 having 
advisory boards. Seven programs were 
sponsored by city funds. Communities 
produced from three to eight plays a 
year, with one to nine performances of 
each play. Twenty-three organizations 
provided regular chaperon supervision. 
Seventeen organizations have fire and 
police protection at each performance. 
Fourteen communities sell season tickets, 
mostly to children only or to adults ac- 
companying children, at prices ranging 
from twenty-five cents to one dollar. 
Twelve communities sell single admis- 
sions, ranging from ten to fifty cents. 
Fifteen delegates had their entire con- 
ference expenses paid by their commun- 
ity organization; five had part expenses 
paid. None of the organizations repre- 
sented owned children’s theatres but 13 
had plans to buy or build them in the 
future. Adult casts were used in six 
in two. Thirteen communities are troup- 
ing plays, 17 have paid directors, and 
nine have theatre workshops. At least 
20 communities have intermission enter- 
tainment, including the original Junior 
Program mascot, a giraffe; Pudsy Pen- 
guin; music to fit into the show. In 
some cases musicians volunteered to 
play free of charge. Eight communities 
produced shows in commercial theatres 
where union crews were necessary, two 
communities performed in school build- 
ings and still had to have union crews; 
16 were permitted the use of schools and 
needed no union crews. 
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Mrs. Louis Edmunds, Seattle Junior 
Programs, Inc., told of a manual on the 
organization of a children’s community 
theatre which is available from her at 
171 Lake Washington Boulevard, Seat- 
tle, Washington. It has been prepared 
by Seattle Junior Programs. 


JUNIOR LEAGUE 
DELEGATES’ ROUND TABLE 
Chairman: Mrs. Robert Schwartz, Birmingham, 

Alabama 
Secretary: Mary Eleanor Weisgerber, Association 

of Junior Leagues of America 

Forty-four delegates participated in 
the discussion. The need for each group 
to choose its program according to the 
community need was stressed by Mrs. 
Schwartz in her opening remarks. Since 
the League delegates represented two 
different types of programming, the ses- 
sion was divided. Miss Weisgerber in- 
troduced the subject with the inlorma- 
tion that 125 Leagues are actively parti- 
cipating in children’s theatre, the ma- 
jority producing their own plays. In an- 
swer to a question from Kansas City, 
Miss Weisgerber said that letters and 
drawings can help evaluate the produc- 
tion, but contests stimulate interest only 
in a few talented winners. Nashville 
uses props and costumes in an identifica- 
tion contest, Season tickets are given to 
winners. Philadelphia asks children to 
make suggestions for the next play in 
their letters. 

The delegate from Rochester asked 
how useful criticism of the production 
could be obtained. Kansas City said 
that their house manager is responsible 
for a report after each show; New York 
suggested using sustaining members as 
evaluators and also considers the opin- 
ion of school officials, librarians, etc. 
valuable, through the work of a public 
relations person. The New Jersey dele- 
gate endorsed the need for outside 
groups to be interested. 
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During the convention, representa- 
tives of three professional groups met 
with Mrs. Schwartz and Miss Weisgerber 
to discuss the problem of consecutive 
bookings. As a result of two informal 
meetings, the professionals agreed to 
operate in their planning so that even- 
tually the country will be divided into 
regions, with a clearing house in each 
region. 


DIRECTING AND ACTING 
ROUND TABLE 
Chairman: Edward Greer, American Theatre 

Wing 
Secretary: Laurene Hager, University of Tulsa 

“A director is the man who coordin- 
ates all the theatrical elements contin- 
gent upon bringing a play to an audi- 
ence.” A director’s two greatest contrib- 
utions are knowledge and imagination 
—knowledge of acting, construction, de- 
sign, lighting, makeup, research, danc- 
ing, and backstage technology. Imagina- 
tion is the rarest of all talents and the 
most necessary. 

The awareness that there are more 
positions than “down centre’ and that 
the stage exists in three dimensions is 
important, as are the intangibles of a 
play—tempo, pace, rhythm, stated Mr. 
Greer. The actor vitalizes the printed 
page through the instrument of the 
voice and body, using especially flexibi- 
lity in the body, vocal range, intensity 
and pitch. Also necessary is emotional 
understanding, derived from  observa- 
tion and understanding of others in the 
actor’s own off-stage experience. Style 
is the individual stamp, distinguishing 
one play from another and one actor 
from the next. 


Mr. Greer concentrated on slides for 
his demonstrations which presented the 
imaginative use of stage elements. He 
introduced Miss Natalie Priest, who 
showed examples of style. 
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THESPIS MIS-CAST—IN LIBERAL ARTS 
EDWIN BURR PETTET 


Carleton College 


Henry David Thoreau once defined 
an educated man as one who had learn- 
ed to ‘subdue and cultivate a few cubic 
feet of flesh.” Less graphic and all-in- 
clusive, but certainly keyed to a twen- 
tieth-century problem is Chicago's Pres- 
ident Robert Hutchins’ blueprint for 
a liberal education: “The aim of the 
college is to prepare the student for the 
right use of his leisure.” 

One of our leading liberal arts col- 
leges holds that “Liberal education is 
distinct from professional education in 
being concerned with freeing the mind, 
with setting it to work on matters of 
common concern to all thinking men. 
It demands a minimum of technical and 
applied knowledge, a maximum of fun- 
damental analysis and reflection . . 
learning for the sake of the man who is 
educated, not merely for the sake of 
what he will earn with it.” 

Certainly, no case needs to be argued 
for the important role that could or 
should be played in such a college by 
theatre, that unique combination of all 
the arts. Even if drama were an isolated 
activity seldom seen or studied outside 
institutions of learning, or bottled in a 
museum as something great indeed but 
dead and gone, its significance would 
still be apparent. But no one—not even 
our ‘discriminating and thoughtful’ 
graduates—can escape theatre in some 
form today. Radio, the motion picture, 
Broadway, community theatres, even tel- 
evision make constant inroads upon 
our consciousness. They are—lI hesitate 
only momentarily—here to stay. 


Is our theatre teaching preparing the 
student to meet, to understand, to ap- 


preciate, and, Louis B. Mayer and David 
Sarnoff willing, to elevate? Do our thea- 
tre departments and courses offered 
within a liberal arts framework meet the 
standards propounded in our college 
catalogues? Or have we too often fallen 
into, or been pushed into teaching, as 
Professor C. E. M. Joad complains, 
“how to acquire a living, rather than to 
acquire a life worth living’’? 

A study of “courses of instruction” 
listed in these catalogues reveals that the 
theatre has lost its identity in the strict- 
ly liberal arts college. By squatters’ 
rights, dating back to the time our Puri- 
tan ancestors eschewed anything theatri- 
cal as sinful and degrading but could 
not hold out against the literature of 
Shakespeare, the Bard is in the English 
department. As courses in other English 
dramatic literature were added, the Eng- 
lish department whirlpool sucked them 
in. Our romance language divisions em- 
brace Pirandello, Lope de Vega, Calde- 
ron, Corneille, Racine, and Moliére— 
even when they are taught in transla- 
tion. Goethe, Schiller, Hauptmann—my 
readers know where they are. Offhand 
I think of six Greeks, exciuding Aris- 
totle, whose works are always studied: 
Homer, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Plato, Ar- 
istophanes, and Euripides. Four of these 
are playwrights. The snow-crested clas- 
sics department has them. And Aris- 
totle, from whom ail blessings flow, is 
all over the shoot: philosophy, classics, 
even English. But not theatre. When 
and if the cold war and the State De- 
partment permit the expansion of Rus- 
sian departments, there go Chekhov and 
Gorki. 
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It was during the twenties that many 
liberal arts colleges added speech and/ 
or drama departments. Either because 
of an assumption that all dramatic liter- 
ature was forever lost to them or be- 
cause of a lack of scholarship and the 
ability to teach content courses, many 
theatre teachers set up curriculums fea- 
turing Scenic Design, Make-up, Radio 
Workshop, Directing I and II, Acting I, 
iI, and III, Play Production I, II, 
III, and IV. In a few instances, a 
thoughtful administration re-examined 
the aims of the liberal arts college, paus- 
ed briefly to wonder what the theatre 
people were doing with their little trade 
school, and discontinued the depart- 
ment (or never started it). The ratio 
is about fifty-fifty now. The theatre 
man or woman in the liberal arts col- 
lege is confronted with one of two per- 
plexities. Whichever his lot—an extra- 
curricular activity for campus neurotics 
or a department with little academic 
standing (justifiably) —it is not a happy 
one. 


In only a few isolated instances does 
the drama teacher-director within the 
English department avoid being “‘down- 
the-nosed.” Seldom is he placed on 
equal academic footing with his col- 
leagues, and seldom does he deserve to 
be so elevated, for he has not been train- 
ed to know the work of Shakespeare, 
Betterton, Lessing, and Appia with the 
same thoroughness and scholarship that 
the Chaucer expert knows his man. 
When he has a course to teach, it is gen- 
erally a practical-craft course either ho- 
nestly and devastatingly titled “Play Pro- 
duction,” or euphemistically couched in 
some term like “Theatre Arts.” Fre- 
quently the theatre courses do not count 
toward an English major—or any other 
major. Of course, our little theatre man 
is not permitted to teach Shakespeare, 
Restoration Drama, Modern English 
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and Irish Drama. But even when a 
broad History of the Drama course is 
offered, it is rarely in the theatre pro- 
fessor’s bailiwick. 

Since his home is not the academic 
classroom, most of his intellectual ener- 
gy is directed toward the play produc- 
tions—the channel through which he re- 
ceives his recognition and applause. 
Does he then turn to the masters, offer- 
ing his students and the college com- 
munity an opportunity to work in and 
to see the best in drama? Apparently 
not. Mysteries and recent, transient 
Broadway successes head most play lists. 
Perhaps he has been inundated by a 
drive for sure-fire box-office. Perhaps 
student pressure is at fault. Perhaps he 
bows to the evidently prevailing belief 
that campus theatre productions are 
simply to provide evenings of light en- 
tertainment. Whichever “perhaps” ob- 
tains, during the 1946-47 season, accord- 
ing to a survey made by John Dietrich 
of the University of Wisconsin, Dear 
Ruth was produced more often than 
the total production of plays by Ibsen, 
Sheridan, Chekhov, Racine, Yeats, Gor- 
ki, Strindberg, and T. S. Eliot. Presenta- 
tions of Angel Street and Blithe Spirit 
approximately equalled the total offer- 
ings of plays by Shaw and O'Neill, the 
place and show contenders among the 
standard playwrights. Nineteen per cent 
of all plays produced were by standard 
authors. Almost tripling that, fifty-six 
per cent, were warmed-over Broadway. 
Of the one hundred and eighty-five 
authors represented, less than fifteen per 
cent were standard. 

One of our liberal arts colleges proud- 
ly lists last year’s productions in its 
1949-50 catalogue: The Duchess of Mal- 
fi, The Desert Song, Uncle Harry, Moor 
Born, and, deathless classic, My Sister 
Eileen. I do not imply that poor play 
choice is peculiar to the lonely depart- 
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mentless fellow. The play list reported 
comes from a school with a big depart- 
ment of speech and drama, offering 
twenty-two courses, only two of which 
stress material content. 

The man with his own department is 
in only a slightly less anomalous and 
melancholy position academically. For, 
although he can have majors and does 
have departmental standing, he still has 
few of the literature courses and feels 
obliged to fill his curriculum with tech- 
nical training. The average status is not 
lifted when one liberal arts college de- 
mands forty-eight hours for a drama 
major with the following required 
courses: Dramatic Production, Introduc- 
tion to Technical Production, Acting, 
History of Drama, Dramatic Production 
(at the 200 level) , Introduction to Stage 
Design, Dramatic Production (at the 
goo level), Technical Production, Ad- 
vanced Dramatic Production (the italics 
are mine), Essentials of Speech, and 
Dramatic Speech. It is not even sug- 
gested that the potential major take 
Shakespeare or other drama literature 
courses offered in the English depart- 
ment, but Radio Writing in English is 
recommended. 

Another small college, with a drama 
department, has only two classroom 
buildings but boasts a theatre ‘“com- 
pletely equipped with modern theatre 
lighting, scenery of the latest design 
and sound equipment . . . with dressing 
rooms, costume rooms, workshop, and 
rehearsal rooms.” Its complete dramatic 
curriculum consists of Dramatic Pro- 
duction, Acting, Fundamentals of Ra- 
dio Broadcasting, Play Directing, Thea- 
tre Activity, and, from the English de- 
partment, a one-semester course in 
dramatic literature. 

Many liberal arts schools actually of- 
fer courses in make-up and costuming. 
Several give academic credit for partici- 


pation in extra-curricular theatre work. 

It should come as no shock that we 
are snooted and, I’m afraid, somewhat 
despised. In my opinion the purposes 
of drama within the liberal arts ideal 
are being missed. I don’t pretend to 
know where the fault lies, but before 
we try to find some course of action that 
will raise our prestige and level of teach- 
ing, we might attempt to define the pur- 
poses of theatre within the liberal arts 
college. 

Certainly it is reasonable to assume 
immediately that we in the liberal arts 
colleges should not emphasize training 
courses. The ideal of the thoughtful, 
understanding, and appreciative gradu- 
ate can best be approached in the thea- 
tre work by a gestalt presentation of dra- 
ma. As in philosophy, the study of thea- 
tre explores an area of man’s thinking 
and doing made up of inextricable parts, 
which have their most meaningful ex- 
istence only in combination. Drama lit- 
erature cannot be studied in its fullness 
outside of the theatric context. Drama 
criticism viewed as applying only to the 
literary product ignores the complex 
stimuli that have formed the critic’s 
judgment. Scenic art, apart from the 
dramatic philosophy and temper that 
determine it, provides excellent manual 
training but little else. The personal 
experience—and art—of acting is empty 
and purposeless without dramatic liter- 
ature and history. We lose the special 
significance of the whole which is the 
theatre when we break it down into its 
parts, particularly when we become so 
vocational that, in one catalogue, it ap- 
pears that an A.B. degree in drama can 
be granted without the student’s being 
required to read a single play. 

This art compound (not:a mixture) 
which is the theatre—a composite body 
of material historically developed and 
mutated by social, aesthetic, and critical 
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forces—is requisite to the educated man. 
And it is upon such a conception of 
theatre that our drama departments 
should be built. Assuming always that 
we in the liberal arts colleges are not 
turning out professional entertainers 
(not even trying to), our graduates— 
the housewives and businessmen, doc- 
tors and lawyers, teachers and artists— 
should have the equipment to under- 
stand and appreciate theatre in what- 
ever form it comes to them. Such edu- 
cated persons, it seems to me, could do 
much to force higher the levels of com- 
mercial entertainment and to develop 
and encourage worth-while little thea- 
tres. Purveyors of the former would 
find that the educated man will not tol- 
erate abuse of his theatrical environ- 
ment by those whose mass-appeal, child- 
ish standards now govern most of Radio 
City, Hollywood, and Broadway. The 
latter would be taken out of Bohemia, 
its membership more likely to produce 
and enjoy fine, non-transient drama. 
With these goals, our drama depart- 
ments can greatly contribute to the ideal 
of liberal arts training: to make its 
students at home in the world of 
thought. 


There is no reason to assume that our 
talented young person will lose his or 
her Great Chance for lack of extensive 
training. The professional theatre is 
overcrowded with slick, skillful practi- 
tioners. It is more education (not ne- 
cessarily less training) that is wanted 
and needed. I do not propose that all 
training courses should be tossed out of 
our curriculums. No creativeness on 
the part of our students should be de- 
nied an outlet. I am merely suggesting a 
shift in emphasis, a tremendous shift 
in emphasis—for our own prestige and 
academic standing and for the students’ 
education. We must never forget that 
ours is the liberal arts medium. There 
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may be a few students who don’t belong 
in liberal arts, who should go to the 
University or the trade school. But it is 
not for those few that our programs 
must be designed. 

Some colleges have developed drama 
work that fulfills the liberal arts dream. 
Amherst College, with its drama depart- 
ment listing seven courses, concentrates 
upon the theatre as a unified body of 
material with no craft courses offered. 
As a prerequisite for all work in drama, 
the student takes Drama 21-22 (also 
listed as Humanities 21-22): An Intro- 
duction to Music, Fine Arts and Drama, 
which includes (1) the source of the 
arts, (2) subject matter, (3) the artist 
and the audience, (4) Ibsen, Rodin, 
and Brahms. 

A list of all the drama courses offered 
at Kenyon College indicates their high 
content ratio: a series of semester courses 
is entitled ‘““The Stage and Its Plays” 
and includes The Greek and Roman 
Theatre, The Elizabethan Theatre, The 
Theatre of the Seventeenth and Eigh- 
teenth Centuries, The Theatre of the 
Late Nineteenth Century, The Theatre 
of the Early Twentieth Century, and 
The Contemporary Theatre; a seminar 
course in Playwriting and Dramatic 
Criticism. As at Amherst, the produc- 
tion of plays provides the opportunity 
for personal artistic training. 

Most of us cannot introduce overnight 
a whole series of new content courses, 
however desirable a setup such as Ken- 
yon’s or Amherst’s may be. At the pre- 
sent we may not have the personnel to 
do it, the prestige to get away with it, 
the students who would be interested 
in such a program, or administrative 
approval. At Carleton we are trying to 
work out a limited program to meet this 
challenge. We have taken out all craft 
teaching from the two strictly theatre 
courses offered (within the English de- 
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partment). The emphasis now is upon 
theatrical criticism, dramatic form, aes- 
thetics, and the history of acting, scenic 
art, and dramatic principles. 

In order to provide a unified dramatic 
program for the campus the three an- 
nual plays are selected as a cycle repre- 
senting a period, a form, a social or 
aesthetic philosophy, or a_ playwright. 
A week before the opening of each of 
the plays, a public lecture is offered as 
a commentary on the cycle chosen and 
the specific play about to be presented. 
In each case the play then serves as il- 
lustration of the philosophy explained 
by the lecturer. During the 1948-49 sea- 
son three plays by Bernard Shaw were 
chosen: the seldom-produced The Shew- 
ing-Up of Blanco Posnet, as an illustra- 
tion of the Shavian religious philosophy; 
Heartbreak House, pointing up Shavian 
Socialism, and Man and Superman, to 
represent Shaw’s thinking on the man- 
woman relationship. This year we are 
presenting three expressionist dramas; 
tentatively selected are O’Neill’s The 
Great God Brown, the Dreiser-Piscator 
American Tragedy, and Camus’ Caligu- 
la. The three lectures, with production 
photographs, are published at the end 
of the year as “The Carleton Drama 
Bulletin” to become a permanent re- 
cord in each student’s library. Thus 
made available to every student at Carle- 
ton during his four years is a meaning- 
ful experience in four areas of theatrical 
history, alive on the stage and critically 
explored in the lecture hall. . 

For those interested in play produc- 
tion, the Players Club provides the 
channel. At the beginning of each year 
all members of that organization devote 
twelve hours of their extra-curricular 
time to lecture and laboratory sessions 
on set construction, lighting, stage man- 
aging, and acting. Subsequent work as 
actor or technician stresses the student's 
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artistic development equally with his in- 
tellectual growth. 

I don’t suggest that the Carleton pro- 
gram is a magic formula. Heaven and | 
both know that it is pitifully inade- 
quate. But, I hesitatingly submit, per- 
haps it is a faltering step forward. 

Of course, there is much we cannot 
do. We cannot snatch the drama liter- 
ature courses for our own. Certainly, 
Greek literature cannot be taught with- 
out the drama, nor can a study of Eng- 
lish Restoration literature ignore drama. 
It must remain in the literary context 
along with poetry, the novel, and the 
essay. But there is no reason why we 
cannot send our students to these other 
departments when necessary. 

However, there is a great deal of thea- 
tre literature untouched by the liberal 
arts college in any department: Che- 
khov, frequently Ibsen, most of the Ger- 
mans, many of the French, Spanish and 
Italians, dozens of the lesser English and 
American playwrights. Let’s not dump 
all this content, out of pique or despair. 
Nor is there any prohibition against 
overlapping here and there. How many 
of our drama majors have read Racine 
and Moliére in French? Drama majors 
don’t have time to be French majors. 

No other courses can offer the com- 
plete picture of all theatre elements that 
ours can supply. I would not recotn- 
mend that a student take a semester 
course in Goethe in German and then 
another semester on Faust alone in the 
drama department. But it won't hurt 
him to study Faust a second time as one 
of a dozen or so plays making up a 
drama course that stresses the historic, 
social, aesthetic, and critical forces of 
theatre writing, architecture, design, and 
manner of presentation. 

During the productions of plays (a 
legitimate liberal arts activity), the stu- 
dent can discover and develop his thea- 
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tric talent. Play production is in a 
sense the laboratory aspect of course 
study. But when we give way to pres- 
sures for slick and successful produc- 
tions, we do it at the expense of our 
students’ understanding and intellectual 
development, working them long hours, 
making puppets of them with mapped- 
out action, and spending too much mo- 
ney on fancy wrappings. 

The greatest job before us is to earn 
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the academic standing and prestige for 
our work that the art of theatre deserves. 
Our graduates should leave us with the 
same thoughtful, scholarly and liberal 
training that the English, philosophy, 
music, and art majors receive. The bur- 
den of proof in most cases lies with those 
of us who are responsible for the quality 
and dignity of the drama courses and 


productions. 
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ARISTOTLE’S STUDY OF TRAGEDY* 


HENRY ALONZO MYERS 
Cornell University 


His MetTHop ANp His AIM 


The Poetics of Aristotle, which con- 
tains the best known definition of trag- 
edy, has been more lavishly praised and 
more bitterly condemned than any other 
work of literary criticism. These ex- 
tremes of judgment seem to be founded 
on a common misunderstanding: friend 
and foe alike have erred in treating 
Aristotle as a prophet and_ law-giver 
rather than as a scientist and _philoso- 
pher. Those who have praised the 
Poetics most highly have often revealed 
their ignorance of the scientific method 
upon which it is based by accepting 
Aristotle’s findings as though they were 
oracles from on high, and those who 
have most bitterly condemned the Poet- 
ics have done so because they have mis- 
takenly ascribed to Aristotle the dogma- 
tism which is all too evident in the 
writings of some of his disciples. 

The outstanding merit of the Poetics, 
the quality which makes it the necessary 
starting point of any inquiry into the 
nature of tragedy, is its application of 
a scientific method to the study of poetry. 
This method is more important than 
the particular conclusions which have 
inspired so much fruitless controversy. 


*This essay was planned and written as an 
introductory chapter in a book to be entitled 
Tragedy: A View of Life. At a number of points 
in the discussion of the Poetics I have intro- 
duced, in commenting on the limitation of 
Aristotle’s study, some of my own conclusions on 
the meaning of tragedy. For longer statements 
of these conclusions, see H. A. Myers, “The 
Tragic Attitude Toward Value,” Ethics, Vol. 
XLV, No. 3, April, 1935; “Dramatic Poetry and 
Values,” The English Journal, Vol. XXVIII, No. 
5, May, 1939; “The Tragic Meaning of Moby 
Dick,” The New England Quarterly, Vol. XV, 
No. 1, March, 1942; and “Heroes and the Way of 
Compromise,” in Essays in Political Theory, ed- 
ited by M. R. Konvitz and A. E. Murphy, Cor- 
nell University Press, 1948. 


Among its procedures are the use of in- 
ductive reasoning, the analysis of speci- 
mens into their constituent elements or 
parts, and the synthesizing of conclu- 
sions in a definition by genus and 
differentiae. Of these, the most import- 
ant is induction, the mode of reasoning 
which derives general propositions from 
a careful study of particular instances. 
If any of Aristotle’s generalizations con- 
cerning tragedy are valid, they owe their 
validity to the fact that before formulat- 
ing them he examined the tragedies 
available in his time as carefully as a 
botanist examines a collection of rare 
plants. 

A generalization which is supported 
by all the known facts or instances is 
incontestable, and may properly be re- 
garded as scientific description. If all 
the tragedies with which we are familiar 
had been available to Aristotle, we may 
be sure that he would have taken them 
into account and that as a result the 
Poetics, greatly modified, would be for 
us a much more satisfactory and accurate 
description of the general nature of 
tragedy. But he had only the Greek 
tragedies, including the many now lost 
and the few that have survived, to study; 
and he himself implies that his con- 
clusions may be tentative by raising the 
question “whether tragedy has as yet 
perfected its proper types.” 

It had not yet perfected all its possible 
types, as we know; and for this reason 
the Poetics is for us a compilation of 
conclusions which are based on incom- 
plete evidence. We may determine 
whether these conclusions need to be 
modified by carefully examining the new 
types and examples of tragedy, or we may 
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accept them as they stand because they 
are the dicta of an eminent philosopher. 
If we accept only those generalizations 
which are supported by the facts, we 
follow Aristotle in the use of inductive 
reasoning, his chief contribution to the 
study of literature; if we accept his find- 
ings as dicta, we turn from. scientific 
description to literary prescription, to a 
kind of a priori critical authoritarianism 
which is the exact opposite of the Aris- 
totelian method. 

The excellence of Aristotle's method 
cannot make up for the outstanding 
weakness of his study, namely, his indif- 
ference to the meaning of tragedy and 
his consequent failure to trace the gen- 
eral outlines of the tragic view of life. 
This failure of a great philosopher to 
judge, or even to notice, an important 
view of life can only be explained as an 
after-effect of that “ancient quarrel be- 
tween philosophy and poetry” which Soc- 
rates describes to Glaucon in Plato’s Re- 
public. The cause of the quarrel was the 
desire of the philosophers to replace the 
poets as the sole interpreters of life and as 
the recognized teachers in questions of 
conduct. Since the Greeks were unique 
among early peoples in their freedom 
from a priestly caste, their poets enjoyed 
for many particularly 
from the time of Homer to the time of 
Euripides, a secure prestige as recorders 
and interpreters of experience and tra- 
dition. When the early Greek philoso- 
phers turned from the study of nature 
to the study of man, however, they en- 
croached upon the preserves of the poets, 
and the resulting rivalry reached a peak 
of intensity at the end of the Fifth Cen- 
tury B.C. Aristophanes presents a_bit- 
terly satirical picture of Socrates in The 
Clouds; and Plato, using Socrates as 
spokesman, strikes back hard at the poets 
in The Republic. Poetry, he maintains, 
is thrice removed from the truth since 


centuries, and 
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the poet copies a particular object which 
in turn is a copy of a universal idea. 
Many of the best known poems contain 
immoral fictions which represent gods 
and heroes as even worse in behavior 
than ordinary men. The pleasures afford- 
ed by poetry are at best of an inferior or- 
der; at worst they may lead men into 
weak sentimentalism or buffoonery. Po- 
etry feeds the passions, which should be 
starved. For these and other reasons Pla- 
to would expel the poets from his ideal 
republic. 

Aristotle’s attitude toward the poets 
is so much less uncompromising than 
Plato’s that he seems at first glance to do 
justice to the significance of poetry. Writ- 
ing at a time when the philosophers had 
gained in prestige at the expense of their 
rivals, he is generous in victory, and seeks 
to end the ancient quarrel by assigning 
to the poets a respected sphere of activity 
and to poetry an important function. 
The true end of poetry, he maintains, is 
to give pleasure, and the pleasure deriv- 
ed from poetry is a good which contrib- 
utes to the well-being of the virtuous 
man. The effect of great poetry upon 
the emotions is beneficial, not injurious. 
As for the fictions of the poets, they are 
dangerous only to children, who cannot 
distinguish between fiction and fact; for 
mature men the poet is an artist and 
not a teacher, and the appeal of poetry 
is to the feelings and not to the intellect. 


While conceding to the poet an im- 
portant role as a contributor to the 
emotional well-being of man, Aristotle 
reserves to the philosopher the more im- 
portant function of interpreting life. 
This division of functions between the 
rivals has merit. By stressing the fact that 
the reading of poetry has a value apart 
from any moral guidance which may be 
found in the experience, it helps the critic 
to distinguish a poem from a didactic 
jingle. But it implies a sharp division 
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between the intellect and the emotions 
which does not in fact exist. Our reason 
and our feelings are not shut up in sepa- 
rate compartments; on the contrary, our 
feelings are stirred solely by our ideas, 
and our ideas are all too often inspired 
solely by feeling. The feelings which 
inspire a system of philosophy and the 
intellectual pattern of a poem may be 
implicit rather than explicit; but they 
are present, and not to be ignored. If a 
tragic drama has the power to restore us 
to tranquillity after stirring our deepest 
feelings, the reason is that the poet has 
shaped his tragic incidents into a pat- 
tern, implicitly intellectual, which we are 
usually unable to discover when similar 
incidents occur as parts of the chaos 
of everyday experience. The question 
whether that pattern is the true pattern 
of human life is the most important 
question concerning tragedy, but it is a 
question that we are not likely to raise 
if we assign the realm of feeling to the 
poet and the realm of ideas to the philos- 
opher. 


Aristotle seems to have been at least 
partly aware that the power of poetry to 
excite and soothe our feelings implies 
that poetry has intellectual aspects of a 
high order. Poetry, he tells us, is higher 
and more philosophical than history, for 
poetry stresses the universal while history 
stresses the particular. This recognition 
of the universality of poetry might well 
have raised the essential question con- 
cerning tragedy in Aristotle’s mind, for 
if poetry tends to express the universal, 
the tragic hero may truly represent man- 
kind, and his fate may be the fate of all 
men. If not, why not? But Aristotle is 
too deeply committed to his solution of 
the ancient quarrel to probe deeply into 
the intellectual patterns implicit in 
poetry. An examination of the high 
points of the Poetics—the analysis of 
tragedy into its elements, the description 
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ot the ideal tragic hero, and the famous 
definition of tragedy—reveals that, in 
spite of his excellent method of investi- 
gation, he never credits the tragic poet 
with an important view of life, and is 
content to explain, as best he can, how 
tragedy affords intense pleasure by ex- 
citing and purging the emotions of pity 
and fear. 
THE ELEMENTS OF TRAGEDY 

The constituent elements of tragedy, 
according to Aristotle, are, in their order 
of importance, Plot, Character, Thought, 
Diction, Melody, and Spectacle. By Plot 
he means the structure of the story which 
is unfolded in dramatic action, the or- 
ganization of the incidents which pro- 
vides the pattern and unity of the trage- 
dy. By Character (ethos) he does not 
mean an individual agent in a tragedy, 
as Agamemnon or Romeo; he means the 
moral bent which disposes an Agamem- 
non or a Romeo to choose or avoid a 
certain course of action. His illustrations 
of Thought (dianoia) refer to passages 
in which speakers use rhetoric to excite 
feeling, offer arguments in proof or dis- 
proof of a point, or use general maxims 
in commenting upon events; Thought, 
therefore, means either the intellectual 
ability of a speaker, his skill in saying 
the right thing at the right time, or ex- 
amples of this ability. By Diction Aris- 
totle means the poet’s choice and ar- 
rangement of words; by Melody he 
means the choral songs of Greek trag- 
edy; and by Spectacle he means the 
costuming and scenery required in the 
theatrical production of a tragedy. 

Aristotle’s treatment of Thought, 
which is consistent with his solution to 
the rivalry between the poets and the 
philosophers, is the principal defect in 
his analysis of tragedy into its constituent 
elements. Since he is convinced in ad- 
vance that the proper appeal of poetry 
is to the emotions, he ignores the tragic 
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view of life implied in the possibility 
that the hero’s fate may truly represent 
the destiny of man. His Thought—the 
intellectual ability of the hero or of other 
agents as evidenced by their skill in 
persuasion, in argumentation, and in the 
use of apposite maxims—is too narrow 
a conception to throw much light upon 
the over-all meaning of tragedy. 

Since the intellectual ability of an 
agent may play as important a part as his 
moral bent in disposing him to choose 
or avoid a certain course of action, we 
might well treat intellectual ability and 
moral bent as two aspects of Character, 
thereby eliminating Aristotle’s Thought 
and making room for the element of 
tragedy which he ignores, namely, Mean- 
ing. For Plot, Character, and Meaning 
are in fact the principal elements of 
tragedy, and their interdependence and 
equal importance may best be indicated 
by a simple formula: Plot plus Charac- 
ter equals Meaning. 

For Aristotle, however, Plot is the first 
element of tragedy, and his discussion of 
its importance is a masterly combination 
of analysis and induction. A_ well- 
constructed plot, he tells us, has a begin- 
ning, a middle, and an end; and the 
series of incidents which it comprises 
follow one another in a probable or 
inevitable sequence, forming an organic 
whole. It is neither too short to be im- 
pressive nor too long for its parts to be 
easily held in memory; within these lim- 
its its precise length is best determined 
by the number of incidents necessary to 
represent a change from bad fortune to 
good, or from good fortune to bad. 

The relative effectiveness of plots, ac- 
cording to the Poetics, may be explained 
by an analysis of their construction. The 
worst plots are the episodic, in which the 
episodes or events follow one another 
without probable or necessary sequence. 
An effective plot, on the other hand, al- 
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ways represents a single action, a change 
of fortune in which no incident may be 
displaced or removed without disturbing 
the organic unity of the whole. The best 
plots combine Change of Fortune (meta- 
basis) with Reversal (peripeteia) and 
Discovery (anagnorisis) . Change of For- 
tune is a series of events in probable or 
necessary sequence carrying the hero 
from prosperity to adversity, or from 
adversity to prosperity—as the downfall 
of Oedipus in Oedipus the King, or his 
restoration to the favor of the gods in 
Oedipus at Colonos. Reversal is a change 
by which a course of action results in the 
opposite of the effect intended by the 
agent—as in Oedipus the King the Mes- 
senger intends to cheer Oedipus and free 
him from his fears by revealing his iden- 
tity but instead hastens his fall into 
misery. Discovery is a change from 
ignorance to knowledge, and the most 
effective discovery, Aristotle concludes, 
is a recognition of identity accompanied 
by a reversal and a change of fortune, as 
in Oedipus the King. 


Nothing in the later history of drama 
discredits Aristotle’s main observations 
on the parts of Plot. Forms of drama to 
which his generalizations are inapplica- 
ble have appeared and enjoyed popular- 
ity, but only the hazier critics have mis- 
taken these new forms for tragedy. The 
slice-of-life play, of which Gorki’s Lower 
Depths is the archetype, always repre- 
sents many actions instead of one action, 
and often derives its unity mainly from 
its setting. The expressionistic play, 
stemming from Strindberg’s Dream Play 
and Spook Sonata, is composed of epi- 
sodes which usually follow one another 
in a kaleidoscopic or dreamlike fashion 
quite unlike the probable or necessary 
sequence which events follow in the plots 
of effective tragedies. But Gorki, Strind- 
berg, and their followers have artistic 
aims different from the aims of such 
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artists in tragedy as Aeschylus, Shake- 
speare, Goethe, Ibsen, and O'Neill; and 
their slice-of-life and  expressionistic 
plays, when subjected to the Aristotelian 
method of study, reveal new principles 
of construction peculiarly suited to the 
achievement of the new aims. The emo- 
tional and intellectual effects of tragedy, 
however, still depend upon the sense of 
inevitability which the tragic dramatist 
conveys to the reader or spectator by 
unfolding the events of his plot in a 
probable or necessary sequence. 

The later history of drama_ fully 
supports Aristotle’s observation that 
Change of Fortune is the indispensable 
element of a tragic plot, and that the best 
plots combine a change of fortune with 
a reversal and a discovery. The best dis- 
coveries in later tragedies, it is true, do 
not always depend upon recognition of 
personal identity, as Aristotle thinks they 
should; but although the discoveries of 
the Elizabethan or modern hero may be 
intangible truths or values, they are 
nevertheless correctly described by his 
general definition of Discovery as a 
change from ignorance to knowledge. 
Similarly, although Sophocles prefers to 
use only a half-turn of the great wheel 
of fortune in each tragedy, representing 
the fall of Oedipus in one play and his 
subsequent rise in another, Shakespeare 
prefers a full turn of the wheel, repre- 
senting in single plays the fall and rise 
of Lear and the rise and fall of Macbeth. 
These minor changes do not affect the 
validity of Aristotle’s analysis of Plot; 
and any one who examines the plots of 
King Lear, of Faust, of Hedda Gabler, 
and of Desire Under the Elms, will find 
that, like the plot of Oedipus the King, 
their effectiveness mainly depends upon 
an artful combination of a change of 
fortune with a reversal and a discovery. 

The more we are impressed by the 
brilliance of Aristotle’s analysis of Plot, 
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however, the more we must be disap- 
pointed by his failure to expand his 
findings into a description of the tragic 
view of life. Since he asserts without 
reservation that Plot is the soul of trag- 
edy, its animating principle, and since 
he considers the manner in which the 
incidents of the best plots mirror the 
events of life, we might expect that if 
ever he is to pose the question of the 
over-all meaning of tragedy, he will do 
so at this point in his discussion. Sig- 
nificantly, at this point we do find his 
famous assertion that poetry is more 
philosophical than history in that it 
stresses the universal rather than the 
particular. 

Aristotle persists, however, in treating 
even the plot of his favorite tragedy as 
though its values were chiefly or alto- 
gether emotional. That Ocedipus the 
King was his favorite we may infer from 
his comments on its qualities: he men- 
tions Oedipus first in a list of personages 
suitable for treatment in perfect trage- 
dies, and from the plot of the play he 
derives his first example of Reversal and 
his first example of the best kind of 
Discovery. Yet he analyzes the perfec- 
tions of its plot only because they height- 
en the feelings excited by the downfall 
of Oedipus; the plot is so admirably con- 
structed, he tells us, that a reader, or one 
who hears the play read, will experience 
the same intensities of pity and fear 
which affect one who sees the play en- 
acted, with costuming and scenery, in the 
theatre. 

How stultifying a preoccupation with 
the emotional effects of tragedy can be is 
evident from the fact that Aristotle fails 
to mention the reversal and the discovery 
which most clearly indicate the profound 
meaning of Oedipus the King. As his 
example of Reversal, he instances the re- 
coil whereby the Messenger’s attempt to 
cheer Oedipus produces the opposite 
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effect, a recoil which is accompanied by 
his example of the best kind of Discov- 
ery, the recognition by Oedipus of his 
true identity as the son of Laius and 
Jocasta. This combination is indeed 
emotionally exciting, but in the most 
wonderfu‘ly intricate of all plots it is 
merely a move toward the revelation of 
the best of all combinations. The su- 
preme reversal in the tragedy is the re- 
coil of events whereby Oedipus, who fled 
from Corinth to evade the oracle that 
he will kill his father and marry his 
mother, brings on his doom by his ef- 
forts to escape. The discovery which 
accompanies this supreme reversal is 
that he who seeks to evade the inevitable 
merely hastens its fulfillment, a proposi- 
tion as profoundly significant as any in 
science or philosophy, and more con- 
vincingly demonstrated than most. To 
Oedipus, who at the end accepts the 
oracle as the will of the gods, this dis- 
covery is proof of his own responsibility 
for his fate; to the spectator who no 
longer believes in oracles it is nevertheless 
a light thrown upon the nature of what- 
ever he accepts as the inevitable; but 
to Aristotle it is apparently a discovery 
in a realm in which the poet lacks au- 
thority. 

When we seriously consider the ten- 
dency of poetry to express the universal, 
we find in tragedy, and particularly in 
the parts of Plot, an intellectually sig- 
nificant pattern which Aristotle over- 
looked. If poetry stresses the universal, 
then surely Change of Fortune, the in- 
dispensable part of the first element of 
tragedy, represents the fundamental con- 
dition of life, the essence of human des- 
tiny: good and evil are the necessary 
poles of experience, and no man may 
hope to enjoy life without paying the 
price in suffering. The main reversal 
in a great tragedy demonstrates that this 
fundamental condition of life is unalter- 
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able: when the hero attempts to evade 
it, an inevitable recoil of events hastens 
his fall into misery. Finally, the impor- 
tant discovery in every great tragedy is 
the revelation to the hero of some mean- 
ing in his fate and to the spectator of 
some of the fixed and universal condi- 
tions of human destiny. 


THE IDEAL TRAGIC HERO 


Aristotle considers five basic situations, 
involving various kinds of persons in 
changes of fortune, as possible material 
for tragic plots, rejecting the first three, 
praising the fourth as suitable for a 
perfect tragedy, and describing the fifth 
as a concession to the inferior taste of 
theatre-goers. (1) On two grounds he 
rejects the fall of a virtuous man from 
prosperity to adversity: first, it excites 
neither pity nor fear, and secondly, it 
is revolting to our moral sense. (2) 
Similarly, he rejects the rise of a bad 
man from adversity to prosperity because 
it neither satisfies the moral sense nor 
excites pity and fear. (3) On a single 
ground, however, he rejects the downfall 
of an utterly wicked man: although it 
satisfies the moral sense, it is neither 
pitiable nor terrible. (4) After these 
rejections there remains, he tells us, as 
intermediate between these extremes, 
the man, neither vicious and depraved 
nor eminently virtuous and just, whose 
misfortune is brought on by some failure 
(hamartia) to find the path of wise and 
virtuous conduct. This situation is ideal, 
he maintains, for the downfall of such 
a man excites the pity which we feel for 
one whose great misfortune is unmerited 
and the terror which we feel in witness- 
ing the misfortune of a man like our- 
selves. And presumably—although Aris- 
totle does not say so—his change of for- 
tune also satisfies our moral sense. (5) 
As a concession to the weakness of the 
audience, however, the dramatist often 
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chooses a story with a double thread of 
plot, in which the good personages rise 
and the bad fall. This is «> inferior 
kind of drama, and more like comedy 
than tragedy. 

Aristotle’s description of the ideal 
tragic hero as an intermediate between 
the extremes of the eminently virtuous 
man and the utterly depraved man is 
confirmed by the distinction which we 
now make between melodrama and trag- 
edy. In the black-and-white world of mel- 
odrama men are divided into two sharp- 
ly opposed classes, represented by the un- 
blemished hero and the unspeakable 
villain: In tragedy, however, the hero 
whose deeds match his intentions in 
goodness and the villain whose deeds re- 
flect his evil intentions disappear, and 
are replaced by a single representative of 
mankind, a man whose intentions are 
always good, but whose judgment of 
what is the good for himself and for 
others is clouded by the urgencies of his 
appetites and passions. The first premise 
of melodrama is that there are two dis- 
tinct kinds of men: the first premise of 
tragedy is that all men are essentially 
the same. That the Poetics foreshadows 
this distinction is evident from the fact 
that Aristotle rejects as unsuitable for 
tragedy all changes of fortune (1,2,3,5) 
involving melodramatic heroes and _ vil- 
lains. 

The changes of fortune which Aris- 
totle rejects are not, however, all suit- 
able for melodrama. Although they all 
involve either eminently virtuous or ut- 
terly vicious men, only two of them (3.5) 
provide a conclusion agreeable to our 
ingrained sense of justice. The first 
premise of melodrama may misrepresent 
the facts of life, but once it is accepted, 
it renders all conclusions save one un- 
acceptable to our moral sense; conse- 
quently, every effective melodrama ends 
in the poetic justice which rewards the 


innocent and punishes the guilty. Since 
they indicate that injustice prevails, the 
downfall of a good man (1) and the 
rise of a bad man (2) are effective in 
drama only as the bases for the prob- 
lem and propaganda plays which incite 
the spectator to take action against the 
status quo in society. The overthrow of 
a villain (3) satisfies the demands of 
poetic justice, but since a villain’s defeat 
is usually a hero’s victory, the story with 
a double thread of plot, with appropriate 
rewards and punishments for the inno- 
cent and the guilty (5), is always the 
most effective material for popular melo- 
drama. 

How does tragedy itself satisfy our 
ingrained love of justice? Aristotle does 
not answer this question. Moreover, 
since his ethical views are set forth in 
detail in the Nichomachean Ethics, he 
does not trouble in the Poetics to analyze 
or define the failure (hamartia) which 
he describes as the immediate cause of 
the hero’s misfortune. Some interpreters 
of the Poetics have reduced tragedy to 
the level of melodrama by insisting that 
the hero’s hamartia is a sin, and that our 
pleasure in tragedy is partly derived 
from our discovery of a condign punish- 
ment in the hero’s downfall. The avail- 
able evidence clearly indicates, however, 
that Aristotle found in tragedy a pleas- 
ure different from the pleasure afforded 
to moralizers by an instance of poetic 
justice. First, he attributes the pity 
properly excited by the best tragedies to 
the spectacle of a misfortune greater 
than the fault which is its cause. Sec- 
ondly, he describes the best possible il- 
lustration of poetic justice (5) as a con- 
cession to the weakness of spectators. 
Finally, it is most unlikely that he, the 
author of the Nichomachean Ethics, 
could have failed to understand the true 
nature of the tragic hero’s hamartia. 

The final test of the good life, of hap- 
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piness as it is described in the Nicho- 
machean Ethics, is completeness. Happi- 
ness or well-being (eudaemonia), the 
true aim of life, is to be found only in 
complete self-realization, in full partici- 
pation in the activities proper to a hu- 
man being. As eye, hand, foot, and all 
parts of the body have specific functions, 
and as the musician, the sculptor, and 
the artist have each a distinct function, 
so man must have a function which dis- 
tinguishes him from other beings. This 
function cannot be merely living, for the 
life of nutrition and growth is shared 
even by plants; it cannot be life at the 
level of perception, for perception is a 
function of all animals: consequently, 
the true function of man must be activ- 
ity which follows or implies a rational 
principle, for man is the only rational 
animal. The function of the good man 
is to perform in a great and noble man- 
ner activities involving reason: happi- 
ness may be found only in activity of 
soul in accordance with virtue. But, 
Aristotle tells us, the happy life is a 
complete life. One swallow does not 
make a summer, nor does one day; and 
one day, or a short time, does not make a 
man happy. 

The good life requires moderation in 
those spheres of activity in which reason 
must co-operate with the appetites and 
passions. Here we must always aim at 
the golden mean which lies between the 
extremes of too little and too much, at 
the courage which is the mean between 
the extremes of cowardice and rashness, 
at the proper pride which lies between 
abject humility and vanity, at the tem- 
perance which lies between abstinence 
and indulgence, at the liberality which 
lies between miserliness and extrava- 
gance, at the friendliness which lies be- 
tween surliness and obsequiousness. But 
since acts involving moral choice are al- 
ways particular events, the mean between 
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too little and too much is always rela- 
tive to the facts of a particular situation; 
consequently, its determination is no 
easy task. 

Aristotle discusses impurtant excep- 
tions to his doctrines of the golden mean 
and the complete life. An exception to 
the doctrine of the golden mean is that 
no mean between too little and too much 
can be found in respect to certain pas- 
sions and acts; as their names indicate, 
such passions as spite, shamelessness, and 
envy, and such actions as adultery, theft, 
and murder, are always bad. One can- 
not, for example, make adultery right 
by moderation, by committing it only 
with the right woman, at the right time, 
and in the right way: it is always wrong. 
An exception to the doctrine of the com- 
plete life is that the doing of an unques- 
tionably noble deed may be compensa- 
tion for the loss of a complete life. If 
necessary, the good man will cheerfully 
sacrifice his life for his friend or for his 
country, for he will prefer one great and 
noble deed to many petty activities, and 
one year lived nobly to many years 
spent in routine affairs. 

In respect to the moral virtues the 
Nichomachean Ethics is a philosophical 
refinement of the common sense which 
is based upon experience, particularly of 
that kind of common sense which eval- 
uates the passing moment by the long 
view rather than the short view. Long 
before Aristotle, some sensible man 
coined the adage that one swallow does 


not make a summer, and generations of 


sensible men have since repeated it to 
make the point that a momentary pleas- 
ure may not lead to lifelong happiness. 
Like Aristotle, the sensible man con- 
demns those acts which everywhere have 
a bad name and praises those acts which 
are everywhere regarded as noble. The 
moral problems of the sensible man are 
not raised by clear cases of vice and vir- 
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tue; they arise when he is confronted by 
the particular situations which require 
him to choose the mean between too lit- 
tle and too much, to discover the mod- 
erate course most likely to lead to the 
long and complete life which he prizes 
ubove all else. In short, Aristotle, the 
philosopher of common sense, is alto- 
gether worldly in the best sense of the 
word: his object is to attain the good 
here and now, not in the hereafter; his 
conception of the good includes the life 
of the appetites and passions as well as 
the life of reason; and his means of at- 
taining the good, in so far as problems 
of moral virtue are involved, is chiefly 
the moderation which experience has 
proved the best course for one who aims 
at a long and complete life. 

How, then, would the author of the 
Nichomachean Ethics regard the tragic 
hero and his /ramartia? First, we must 
remember that for Aristotle the ideal 
tragic hero is not one whose misfortune 
is brought on by a vice which is every- 
where regarded as a vice, nor is he one 
whose change of fortune consists in his 
laying down his life for his friend, or for 
his country, or in any similar act of un- 
questionable nobility. But if he is 
neither utterly depraved nor eminently 
virtuous, what is his outstanding trait? 
As we meet him in the world’s great 
tragedies, he is, first and foremost, an 
extremist. ‘To reach his goal, whatever it 
may be, he is always willing to sacrifice 
everything else, including his life. Oedi- 
pus will press the search for the unknown 
murderer, although he is warned of the 
consequences; Hamlet will prove the 
King’s guilt and attempt to execute per- 
fect justice, whatever the cost may be to 
his mother, to Laertes, to Ophelia, and 
to himself; Solness will climb the tower 
he has built, at the risk of falling into 
the quarry; Ahab will kill Moby Dick or 
die in the attempt. The usual conse- 
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quence of this heroic extremism is exact- 
ly what experience has taught the sensi- 
ble man to expect: the tragic hero lives 
intensely but not long—his summer 
often ends with the first swallow. If we 
judge him by the standards of the ordi- 
nary sensible man, he fails, through a 
lack of moderation, to realize the su- 
preme good of a long and complete life. 
And it is doubtless this failure which 
Aristotle has in mind when he ascribes 
the tragic hero’s misfortune to his 
hamartia. 

But although Aristotle correctly de- 
scribes the ideal tragic hero, he fails to 
explain what John Dewey has called “the 
peculiar power of tragedy to leave us at 
the end with a sense of reconciliation 
rather than with one of horror.” That 
tragedy has this power to make us feel 
that the conditions of life are as just as 
they are ineluctable countless other wit- 
nesses have testified. At points in the 
unfolding of a great tragedy we experi- 
ence the pity and terror which, as Aris- 
totle maintains, the misfortunes of men 
like ourselves normally excite, but these 
and other deep feelings which we ex- 
perience as we follow the hero in his 
moments of glory and despair are at the 
end merged with our recognition of a 
pattern in the hero’s fate into a total 
impression as significant as it is moving. 
And since meaning is as important a 
part of this total impression as feeling, 
a philosopher who limits his study of 
poetry to its emotional effects can never 
adequately explain the wonderful powe1 
of tragedy. 

If we analyze those intellectual aspects 
of the total impression of tragedy which 
Aristotle neglects, we find that the ideal 
tragic hero’s change of fortune may sat- 
isfy our sense of justice in at least three 
important ways. First of all, we discover 
in the intensity of the hero’s experience 
a compensation for its lack of breadth 
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and duration. As Aristotle points out 
in the Nichomachean Ethics, the good 
man who lays down his life for his friend 
prefers the intense satisfaction of a sin- 
gle noble deed to years of dull existence. 
The ideal tragic hero is not an eminent- 
ly virtuous man, but he too prefers drink- 
ing the cup of life at a single draught 
to taking it in the manner of a valetudi- 
narian sipping milk. Nor is any man 
free from the temptations of the extrem- 
ist’s attitude: many a lonely and unno- 
ticed soul would gladly exchange the 
seemingly empty years ahead for the 
great moments of a Romeo or a Hamlet. 
And what can we say of their choice ex- 
cept that it is not the choice of the sensi- 
ble man? Secondly, we discover a just 
balance between the depths of the hero's 
suffering and the heights of his joys. 
That the hero’s joys and sorrows are 
equalized by his capacity for feeling, 
which is the same for one as it is for 
the other, we cannot doubt, for how can 
the bitterness of the loss of a Juliet, or 
of a kingdom, or of power, or of reputa- 
tion, or of life itself, be measured except 
by the sweetness of possession? How 
much it means to the hero to possess what 
he prizes, so much the loss—no more, no 
less. Thirdly, the power of poetry to 
shadow forth the universal suggests to 
us, as we follow the fortunes of the hero, 
that in a correct reckoning one man is 
neither better off nor worse off than 
another. The hero’s change of fortune, 
universalized, suggests that good and evil, 
the fundamental modes of experience, 
imply one another so necessarily that no 
one may hope to escape from the grief 
which is the counterpart of his gladness. 


And it is this power of poetry to uni- 
versalize—to present a tragic hero as the 
representative of mankind—which final- 
ly lifts us, as we witness the rise and fall 
of a man like ourselves, above envy and 
pity, filling us with a sense of an all- 
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prevailing justice which brings to every 
man equal measures of suffering and joy. 


THE DEFINITION OF TRAGEDY 

Aristotle’s definition of tragedy epit- 
omizes the virtues of his method and the 
weakness of his aim in the study of po- 
etry. Since the definition appears in the 
Poetics near the beginning of the dis- 
cussion of tragedy, and is followed by 
generalizations which seem to depend 
upon its acceptance, an unwary reader 
might mistakenly infer that these gen- 
eralizations are consequences deduced 
from supposedly self-evident assumptions. 
The answer to such a misunderstanding 
of the Aristotelian method is to be found 
in the difference between the order of 
investigation and the order of demon- 
stration. In his investigation of tragedy, 
Aristotle started by analyzing the avail- 
able specimens into their distinguishable 
parts, proceeded by generalizing concern- 
ing the constituent elements of tragedy, 
and ended by synthesizing his findings 
in the definition. In demonstrating his 
results, however, he reverses the steps of 
investigation: in the Poetics he starts 
with his definition, proceeds by discuss- 
ing the generalizations which it sum- 
marizes, and ends by supporting each 
generalization with examples chosen 
from particular tragedies. Properly un- 
derstood, then, the definition marks the 
end of the investigation of tragedy and 
the beginning of the demonstration of 
its nature. But although the definition 
is the culmination of an admirable sci- 
entific method, its ending in a puzzling 
metaphor signalizes the inadequacy of 
Aristotle’s attempt to explain tragedy by 
treating it as though it were charged with 
feeling but lacking in meaning. 

“Tragedy,” says Aristotle, ‘is an imita- 
tion of an action that is serious, complete, 
and of adequate magnitude—in lan- 
guage embellished in different ways in 
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different parts—in the form of action, 
not of narration—through pity and ter- 
ror effecting the purgation of these emo- 
tions.” Here we have the kind of logi- 
cal definition, invented by Socrates and 
perfected by Aristotle, which first places 
the object to be defined in its proximate 
genus and then distinguishes it as a 
species by listing its specific differences. 
Like all other forms of poetry, tragedy 
is an imitation of an action: imitation 
is the genus to which tragedy, as one of 
the imitative arts, belongs. The action 
represented in a tragedy, however, has 
qualities which distinguish it from the 
actions represented in other arts and 
other kinds of poetry. It is serious, com- 
plete, and of adequate magnitude. A 
single incident of suffering or enjoying 
may serve as material for a lyric poem or 
a dramatic episode, but the action of a 
tragedy cannot be less than the series of 
incidents, in probable or necessary se- 
quence, of a change of fortune. Unlike 
the little ups and downs of comedy, 
which can be laughable because they are 
trivial, the change of fortune of a tragedy 
is serious, with great and grave conse- 
quences; therefore, a tragedy loses ef- 
fectiveness if its action is too brief to 
make a serious impression or too long for 
its incidents, which reveal the probabil- 
ity or necessity of the change of fortune, 
to be easily retained in memory. A 
(Greek) tragedy is composed of choral 
odes and dramatic episodes, and each of 
these is embellished in its own way, one 
with melody, the other with meter— 
a point which further distinguishes 
(Greek) tragedy from other kinds of 
(Greek) poetry. Tragedy is distinguished 
from epic and narrative poetry by its 
dramatic form: its main incidents are in 
the form of action taking place at the 
moment they are seen or read. And since 
(presumably) each kind of poetry is 
most clearly distinguished by the par- 
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ticular pleasure derived from its special 
emotional effects, a poem which meets 
the other tests may be positively identi- 
fied as a tragedy by the pleasure it affords 
while purging us of the emotions of pity 
and terror. 

Interest in Aristotle’s definition has 
always centered on his concluding phrase 
—‘through pity and terror effecting the 
purgation of these emotions’”—on the 
famous metaphor which brings to an 
anticlimax a study which, had it been 
guided only by a scientific method, 
should have resulted in a clear, literal, 
and objective definition of tragedy. 
When we remember that Aristotle is nec- 
essarily defining only Greek tragedy in 
relation to Greek art and poetry, we 
must admit that the early parts of his 
definition possess the qualities of scien- 
tific description. The concluding phrase 
manifests, however, a sharp break with 
his method. From a consideration of 
those qualities of tragedy which may be 
objectively observed and analyzed, he 
turns suddenly to the effects of tragedy 
as they are subjectively experienced by 
the spectator. At the end of a series of 
generalizations, literally applicable to 
the individual tragedies from which they 
have been derived by induction, he falls 
back upon a metaphor suggested by the 
science and art of medicine. 


Though it does not take us far, prob- 
ably the only safe guide to the meaning 
of Aristotle’s medical metaphor is the 
passage in the Politics in which he dis- 
cusses the place of music in education. 
Many benefits, he tells us, are derived 
from music: some melodies are valuable 
aids in education; others offer relaxation 
and recreation after exertion; and still 
others offer a restoring and healing pur- 
gation to those who are troubled by an 
excess of such feelings as religious en- 
thusiasm. This purgation, he goes on to 
say, is an important function of art; 
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through catharsis those who are especial- 
ly susceptible to pity, fear, and enthu- 
siasm, and all others in a lesser degree 
of intensity, find a pleasurable reliet. 
That is all we find in the passage, ex- 
cept the promise that he will provide a 
fuller explanation of catharsis in his 
study of poetry. 

Since the Poetics, as we know it, fails 
to keep this promise, some scholars have 
assumed that the part of the text con- 
taining the explanation has been lost. 
Several considerations suggest reasonable 
doubts concerning this possibility. Al- 
though parts of the Poetics may be miss- 
ing, is it likely that the most important 
part should be lost and completely for- 
gotten? And since Aristotle’s promised 
explanation of catharsis would necessar- 
ily trace this mysterious effect to its 
causes, making possible a consideration 
of the relative effectiveness of these causes 
as they appear in particular tragedies, is 
it likely that Aristotle had worked out 
an explanation of how pity and terror 
are pleasurably purged and yet failed to 
use it or to refer to it in any of the many 
scattered passages in which he discusses 
how these emotions are effectively ex- 
cited? It seems more likely that Aristotle, 
realizing that an explanation would 
raise the question of the meaning of 
tragedy, decided that his metaphor was 
by itself sufficiently clear to serve its pur- 
pose. 

Although a metaphor is anticlimactic 
at the end of a scientific investigation, 
Aristotle’s theory of catharsis, as it is ex- 
plained in the passage in the Politics, ad- 
mirably suits his purposes in the study 
of poetry. It answers Plato’s extreme 
criticisms of poets and poetry. Poetry, 
Piato had charged, feeds the passions, 
which should be starved. Poetry, Aris- 
totle seems to reply, provides a healthful 
emotional outlet, a beneficial mean be- 
tween the dangerous extremes of surren- 
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der to passion and suppression of feel- 
ing. The poets, Plato had charged, are 
untrustworthy teachers. The poets, Aris- 
totle seems to reply, are to be judged, not 
as teachers, but as contributors to the 
emotional well-being of mankind. In- 
deed, the theory of catharsis is Aristotle's 
solution to the ancient quarrel between 
poetry and philosophy: the poet is grant- 
ed an honored function in the realm of 
the feelings, but the philosopher remains 
king in the realm of meaning. 

If Aristotle’s metaphor were alto- 
gether clear and illuminating, we might 
accept it as proof that philosophy and 
science must end, as they so often begin, 
in poetry. Instead of a clear and full 
illumination, however, it provides an 
intriguing and tantalizing partial illumi- 
nation: in it we find the question to be 
answered rather than the answer to the 
question. This question presents an ap- 
parent paradox. The misfortunes of 
men like ourselves excite such unpleasant 
feelings as pity and terror, and yet the 
total effect of tragedy is pleasing. Aris- 
totle recognizes this apparent paradox 
but fails to explain it. Although he dis- 
cusses in detail the objective causes of 
the spectator’s pity and terror, judging 
the suitability of heroes, of plots, and ot 
the parts of plots by their effectiveness 
in exciting these emotions, he nowhere 
points out the cause or causes of the 
catharsis which supposedly transforms 
pity and terror into pleasure. His meta- 
phor merely asserts that this transforma- 
tion takes place; it contains no hint as to 
why it takes place. For this reason, 
scholars who accept Aristotle’s meta- 
phorical definition of tragedy are obliged 
to furnish their own explanations of its 
meaning, with the result that there are 
said to be now available more than sixty 
interpretations of the theory of catharsis. 


The theory of catharsis, as Aristotle 
presents it, ignores the manifest inten- 
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tion of the Greek tragic poets to demon- 
strate the fundamental conditions of hu- 
man destiny. Aeschylus, the inventor of 
tragedy, obviously regarded himself as a 
teacher of personal freedom and responsi- 
bility and his tragedies as striking illus- 
trations of the divine justice which final. 
ly prevails in human affairs. Sophocles, 
by stressing the dignity and beauty of the 
heroic human spirit, taught a religious 
acceptance of ordained events, however 
terrible they may be. Euripides, the 
rebel and sceptic, was torn between a 
desire to equal the triumphs of his prede- 
cessors in demonstrating the justice of 
strange dooms and a desire to surpass 
them by using drama to expose the in- 
justices of the status quo in society. Each 
poet developed a distinctive attitude or 
solution, but all aimed at the solution of 
one and the same problem, the problem 
of justice; and it would be ridiculous to 
say of any one of them that as an artist in 
tragedy his purpose was merely to play 
upon the emotions of the spectator or 
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to afford the spectator a healthful but in- 
explicable pleasure. 

Aristotle’s preoccupation with the 
emotional effect of poetry obliged him 
to ignore the plain and obvious fact that 
every true tragedy is a demorstration of 
the justice of the unalterable conditions 
of human experience. If he had been 
willing to admit that the reason that 
tragedy leaves us at the end with a sense 
of reconciliation rather than with one of 
horror is that it affects both the mind 
and the feelings by presenting a view of 
life in which the idea of justice is cen- 
tral, he might have avoided his puzzling 
and unsatisfactory metaphor and con- 
cluded his definition with a clear, literal, 
and objective statement of its essential 
quality. “Tragedy,” he might then have 
said, “is an imitation of an action that is 
serious, complete, and of adequate mag- 
nitude—in language embellished in dif- 
ferent ways in different parts—in the 
form of action, not of narration’ —re- 
vealing a just relation between good and 
evil in the life of a representative man. 
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A NOTE ON THE TEACHING OF STAGE MOVEMENT 
AND DANCE 


Prepared for the College and University Committee of A.E.T.A. by a special sub-committee 
headed by GERTRUDE GODWYN BUNZEL, Carnegie Institute of Technology.* 


The direct curricular relation of the 
teaching of stage movement and dance 
to a major curriculum in the theatre arts 
embodies a problem which has found no 
generally accepted solution. The Sub- 
committee determined that a descriptive 
statement of the status of the teaching of 
stage movement in American colleges 
and universities was necessary as a pre- 
liminary step towards a critical study of 
the problem. This note is a short sum- 
mary of the key points in the 106 returns 
from the institutions which were can- 
vassed, 

Of the 106 returns the New England 
region reported 9; Middle Atlantic, 8: 
South Atlantic, none; Middle West, 26; 
South, 7; Southwest, 12; Mountain 
states, 16; Pacific states, 20. They repre- 
sented the following types of institutions; 
state universities, 20; private universities, 
3; senior colleges, 20; junior colleges, 4; 
teachers colleges, 15. Others (such as-de- 
nominational colleges) , 11. 


*The College and University Sub-Committee 
on Stage Movement and Dance included besides 
the chairman: Herschel M. Bricker, University 
of Maine; Ben W. Brown, Brown University; 
Elizabeth Buckmaster, Rockford College; War- 
ner Watson, ANTA; Delwin B. Dusenbury, Uni- 
versity of Florida; Julia Farnsworth, Pasadena 
Playhouse; Harold M. Jordan, Sioux Falls Col- 
lege; Siegfried Kuttner, University of Texas; 
Louise Kingman, King Cole Puppets; Miriam 
McCollom, Cleveland, Ohio; Albert O. Mitchell, 
University of Utah; Ronald E. Mitchell, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; Jack Morrison, University of 
California, Los Angeles; Jeanne Riley, Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles; Benjamin 
Rothberg, Girard College; Thoburn D. Rowe, 
Racine, Wisconsin; Claude L. Shaver, University 
of Louisiana; George D. Wilner, University of 
Wichita; Katherine A. Wolfe, National Educa- 
tion Association, Seattle. The Chairman wishes 
to thank particularly Margherita MacDonald 
and Joseph H. Bunzel for their aid and counsel, 
and Wilna Van Tresca and James Harkey who 
helped with the tabulation. 


Courses in dance and stage movement 
are to be found in various departments: 
theatre department, 6; speech depart- 
ments, 15; English departments, 2; physi- 
cal education, 26; dance departments, 7; 
others (apparently no one will admit 
paternity) , 7. 

Dance is a separate course in 38 insti- 
tutions or in more than a third of the 98 
schools reporting. In addition to this it 
is required as part of the course work in 
17 other situations, Almost half of the 
schools reporting offer the possibility of 
students taking some kind of dancing or 
body movement. 


Dance activities are separate from 
stage movement in 15 of the schools. 
Quite often stage movement under vari- 
ous names is offered extra-curricularly, 
actually in 24 instances. 


Sixty-four women and 29 men were re- 
ported as being employed to teach the 
courses in dance and stage movement. 
Their median age is 314% years. There 
are a few older persons who heighten the 
median somewhat, otherwise it would be 
well below 30 years. Teaching rank 
among these 93 people falls in the fol- 
lowing fashion: instructor, 13; assistant 
professors, 25; associate professors, g; full 
professors, 1. The number holding AB 
degrees is 9; Bachelor of Science, 14; 
Master of Arts, 44; Master of Science, 
4; Ph.D., 6. Most of the degrees were 
taken in physical education, 45; in 
speech, 19, in English, 9, theatre, 7, and 
in dance, 3. Sixty-two teachers of this 
group were teachers by profession rather 
than people professionally trained in the 
theatre. Of those who had theatre ex- 
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perience there were 36: directors, 16: 
actors, 11; dancers, 7; designers, 2. Only 
16 according to their statements were 
active in professions connected with the 
theatre and stage proper. 

Since a generally understood nomen- 
clature has not yet been accepted by 
those teaching dance and stage mechan- 
ics, it is difficult, if not impossible, to re- 
port on methods. Some suggestion of the 
differences, however, are indicated by 
those who checked the following ap- 
proaches as being favorable ways to 
teach stage movement. Physical Educa- 
tion (fencing, games, calisthenics, etc.) 
39; pantomime, 25; body mechanics, 22: 
ballet, 15; gestures and style, 15. Related 
studies such as anatomy, physiology, his- 
tory of the dance, research in pre-classic 
dance forms, theatre styles and forms 
and music were mentioned. 

A variety of books in dance and thea- 
tre is used. Those mentioned most fre- 
quently are (in order of popularity) : 
Ruth A. Radir, Modern Dance for the 
Youth of America; Louis Horst, Pre- 
Classic Dance Forms; Samuel Selden, 
The Stage in Action; Margaret M. 
D’Houbler, Dance—A Creative Art Ex- 
perience; John Martin, /ntroduction to 
the Dance or The Dance; John Dolman, 
The Art of Play Production; Heffner, 
Selden, and Sellman, Modern Theatre 
Practice; Curt Sachs, World History of 
the Dance; Thoinot Arbeau, Orchésog- 
raphy; John Gassner, Producing the 
Play; Alan R. Thompson, The Anato- 
my of Drama; and Stanislavski, An Actor 
Prepares. 

On one point there seems to be fairly 
general agreement. Seventy-one respond- 
ents consider acting closely related to 
dancing. Only six are directly opposed 
to considering acting and dancing as 
closely related. 

Obviously, there has been no effort in 
this brief report to make statistical in- 
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ferences as there is no suitable body of 
data which is valid enough to support 
such inferences. From the comments 
from the 106 schools, however, as well as 
from the factual data given here, it is 
rather clear that there is no definite idea 
of what stage movement is, what purpose 
it can serve, what methods it might use, 
and what preparation teachers of stage 
movement must have. Even proponents 
of dancing courses in theatre work are 
quite uncertain about the functions and 
structure of stage movement and dance 
courses in the curriculum of educational 
theatre. The chief value of this prelim- 
inary study would seem to be its revela- 
tion that stage movement is in the theatre 
curriculum on a catch-as-catch-can basis 
and that it must be given some serious 
study at once in order to make its con- 
tribution clear and effective. 


In light of the above information, the 
chairman of the subcommittee recom- 
mends that a new committee be estab- 
lished to use this preliminary investiga- 
tion as a base for establishing its work. 
The first step should be one of definition 
and the committee should delineate the 
boundaries of stage movement, separate 
it from the fields of physical education 
and dancing and determine its contribu- 
tion to the educational theatre curric- 
ulum in a way that is clear to directors, 
teachers, and administrators. 


With the definitions established, other 
fields of investigation suggest themselves: 
1) a study of the contribution of stage 
movement to the educational theatre cur- 
riculum beginning with an inventory of 
the course descriptions given in the cata- 
logs of colleges and universities through- 
out the country; 2) a study or annotated 
bibliography of readings in the area of 
stage movement; 3) a study of the pro- 
fessional development of teaching per- 
sonnel for stage movement, investigation 
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of necessary qualifications for teachers of 
stage movement and possible proposals 
for in-service training courses to be given 
by leaders in the field; 4) a study by 
national organizations such as the Na- 
tional Education Association and the Na- 
tional Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, together 
with AETA, ANTA and other primarily 
interested groups, for the purpose of es- 
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tablishing contact with those who are 
working in related areas of stage move- 
ment and dance so that findings could 
be correlated. 

It is alarming that such an important 
area in theatre education appears to be 
so little understood, but the wide inter- 
est and help of AETA members point 
hopefully to important and far-reaching 
results by the new committee. 


= 


DIRECTORS’ CHOICE: 
70 LONG PLAYS FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
24 SELDOM PRODUCED FAVORITES 
Compiled by a special committee headed by ROBERTA SEIBERT, Webster Groves, Mo., High 
School, Chairman of the Secondary Schools Committee of the American Educational 


Theatre Association; and ROBERTA D. SHEETS, Roosevelt High School, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, for The National Thespian Society.* 


The plays here presented are the 
choice of high school directors. They 
are not the choice of the committee 
which compiled the list nor of one or 
two individuals, but of the largest num- 
ber of directors who answered the com- 
mittee’s inquiry. 

A questionnaire was sent to 200 direct- 
ors in all parts of the country and in all 
type of schools. Directors were asked to 
select plays which on the basis of their 
experience they believed most suitable 
for high school production and which 
met the standards, formulated by the 
Secondary School Committee of A.E.T.A. 
in 1938; namely, a play should: 


1) have a worth-while theme; 

2) have literary value; 

3) be within the capabilities of high 
school students to understand and ap- 


preciate; 

4) challenge the creative and artistic 
abilities; 

5) be good theatre; 

6) be free of vulgarity, profanity, and 
objectionable subject matter. 


*ihe following assisted in mailing the ques- 
tionnaires and in checking the lists of plays: 
Mabelle Congor, Central High School, Okla- 
homa City; Wylie Fetherlin, Greenfield (Ohio) 
High School; Gwendolyn Freer, Western Michi- 
gan College of Education; Dorothy Kirkland, 
Emma Willard School, Troy, N.Y.; Alice Klinke, 
New Kensington (Pa.) High School; John F. 
Lehman, Roosevelt High School, Portland, Ore.; 
Leon Miller, William Penn High School, York, 
Pa.; Wanda B. Mitchell, Mamaroneck (N.Y.) 
High School; Leila Mudge, Dwight (Ill.) High 
School; Mildred Streeter, Yonkers (N.Y.) High 
School; Marion Stuart, Champaign (IIl.) High 
School; Marion L. Underwood, Glendale (Calif.) 
High School; Gayle C. Wilson, Indiana Univer- 
sity. 


One hundred and four questionnaires 
were returned. One hundred and 
seventy-two plays, which received one 
vote each were eliminated. Each play 
listed below received four or more votes. 
The favorites are: 


Our Town 46 votes 
Pride and Prejudice 27 votes 
What a Life 25 votes 
Junior Miss 21 votes 
Our Hearts were Young 

and Gay 17 votes 
Growing Pains 16 votes 
A Date With Judy 16 votes 
June Mad 13 votes 
Stage Door 13 votes 


Obviously this list does not represent 
all the good plays available. It includes 
classics, recent Broadway successes, and 
plays of little literary merit. It is a 
cross-section of actual practice in high 
school theatre rather than an ideal selec- 
tion. 

Each director was asked to select also 
a favorite play he would like to produce, 
if conditions were ideal. There was 
surprising unanimity in the choices, the 
first 25 of which are included in the 
second list below. 


Abe Lincoln in Illinois—Robert M. 
Sherwood. D**, 25m7w, 7 int. 3 ext. 
Dramatists, $25. Historically accurate, 
difficult. 

Adventures of Tom Sawyer—Charlotte 
Chorpenning (Clemens). C, 12m6w, 1 


**C, comedy; D, drama or serious play; F, 
farce; Fa, fanstay; M, mystery; R, romantic play; 


T, tragedy. 
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int. 3 ext. Dramatic, $10 to $25. Fine 
if you have Tom. 

Alice in Wonderland—Charlotte Chor- 
penning (Carroll). F, 14m4w, 1 int. 
1 ext. Dramatic, $10 to $25. For or by 
children, it is always delightful. 

And Came the Spring—Marijane and 
Joseph Hayes. C, gm8w, 1 int. French, 
$25. Understanding treatment of youth- 
ful emotion. 

Arms of the Law—Jean Latham. M, 
iow, 1 int. Dramatic, non-royalty. Us- 
able and easy. 

Arsenic and Old Lace—Joseph Kes- 
selring. C, 11mgw, 1 int. Dramatists, 
$25, to $50. Two excellent feminine 
characters, fun. 

Bachelor Born-—Ian Hay. C, 11m6w, 
1 int. French, $25. Pleasant play of 
English school life. 

The Barretts—Marjorie Carleton. C, 
6m6w, 1 int. Baker, $25. Well-drawn 
characters, period costumes and setting. 

The Barretts of Wimpole Street— 
Rudolph Besier. RC, 12m5w, 1 int. 
Dramatist, $50. Better written, a real 
challenge. 

Best Foot Forward—John C, Holm. 


C, 10m7w, 1 int. Dramatic, on applica- 


tion. Very light but teen-agers like it. 

The Bishop Misbehaves—Fred Jack- 
son. F, 7mgw, 1 int. Baker, $25. Re- 
quires one good actor. 

Bridal Chorus—Roberta Winter. C, 
8m6w, 1 int. Longmans, $25.  Enter- 
taining for a spring production. 

But Not Goodbye—George Steaton. 
FC, 8mew, 1 int. French, $25. Charm- 
ing story well told. 

A Connecticut Yankee in King Ar- 
thur’s Court—John Fuller. C, 6m6w, 


1 int. Baker, $25. Worth doing for the 
one excellent speech. 

Cuckoos on the Hearth—Parker Fen- 
nelly. MC, 7m5w, 1 int. Dramatists, $25. 
Mystery that is different. 
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A Day in the Sun—Edward Sammis 
and Ernest Heyn. C, gm7w, 1 int. 
Dramatists, $15. Right triumphs and 
youngsters approve. 

A Date with Judy—Aleen Leslie. C, 
5mgw, 1 int. Dramatic, $25. Modern 
youth having fun. 

Death Takes a Holiday—Alberto Ca- 
sella. D, 7m6w, 1 int. French, $50. Dif- 
ficult but very popular. 

Dear Ruth—Norman Krasna. C, 5m 
6w, 1 int. Dramatists, $25 to $50. Good 
audience appeal but somewhat dated. 

Double Door—Elizabeth MacFadden. 
M, 7m5w, 1 int. French, $25. Battle for 
power in old New England family. 

Eighteen in June—Hilda Manning. 
C, 5m8w, 1 int. French, $10. Graduation 
day problems, light. 

Enter Angela—Virginia Perdue. C, 
5m5w, 1 int. Dramatists, $10. Just an- 
other amusing family situation. 

The Family Upstairs—Harry Delf. C, 
4m5w, 1 int. French, $25. Easy, realistic 
scenes of middle class family life. 

Feathers in a Gale—Pauline Jamerson 
and Reginald Lawrence. C, 5m6w, 1 int. 
Dramatic, on application. Pleasant story 
but rather slow-moving. 

The Fighting Littlesp—Caroline 
Francke (Tarkington). C, 5muiow, 1 
int. French, $25. Rather brawling. 

Four Daughters—From a Fanny Hurst 
story. C, 5m5w, 1 int. Longmans, $25. 
Meets the requirements. 

The Ghost Train—Arnold Ridley. M, 
7m4w, 1 int. Baker, $25. Real thriller 
but the train is hard to execute. 

The Great Big Doorstep—Frances 
Goodrich and Albert Hackett. C, 5m7w, 
1 ext. Dramatic, on application. Mis- 
sissippi shanty life, some cuts necessary. 

The Green Vine—Nan Stephens. Fa, 
5m5wW, 1 int. Row-Peterson, $25. <A 
charming play that meets all the require- 
ments. 

Growing Pains—Aurania Rouverol. 
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C, 8miow, 1 set. French, $25. A teen- 
age spree, parents love it. 

Heaven Can Wait—Harry Segal. FC, 
7m4w, 2 int. 1 ext. Dramatists, $25. Cle- 
ver and very funny. 

I Have Five Daughters—Margaret 
MacNamara. C, 4miow, 1 int. Baker, 
$25. Simpler arrangement of “Pride and 
Prejudice,” very well done. 

I Like It Here—A. B. Shiffrin. C, 
6mgw, 1 int. French, $35. A delightful 
refugee is Mr. Fixit in this human inter- 
est story. 

I Remember Mama—John Van Dru- 
ten (Forbes). C, gmigw, 22 scenes. 
Dramatists, $25 to $50. Excellent char- 
acterizations, difficult staging. 

Imaginary Invalid—Kenneth Turner 
(Moliére). C, 8m4w, 1 int. Dramatic, 
non-royalty. Fast-moving period play, 
good prompt book. 

January Thaw—William Roos. C, 
7m6w, 1 int. Dramatic, on application. 
Clever play of the housing problem, 
some weaknesses that can be handled. 

June Mad—Florence Ryerson and 
Colin Clements. C, 7m6w, 1 int. French, 
$25. Good juvenile characters in realis- 
tic situations. 

Junior Miss—Jerome Chodorov and 
Joseph Fields (Benson). .C, 13m6w, 1 
int. Dramatists, $25 to $50. One of the 
most popular of all juvenile plays, always 
a success. 

Just Suppose—A. E. Thomas. C, 6m 
gw, 1 int. French, $25. Charming and 
amusing romance. 

Ladies of the Jury—Fred Ballard. C, 
12gm1ow, 2 int. French, $50. Needs an 
excellent cast. 

The Late Christopher Bean-——Sidney 
Howard. C, 5m4w, 1 int. French, $25. 
Well-known and popular, not too success- 
ful in high school. 

Little Women—Roger Wheeler (Al- 
cott). CD, 4m7w, 3 int. Baker, $10. 
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Perennial 


(Several other editions) . 
favorite. 

Manana Is Another Day—Dwight 
Morris and Theodore Apstein. C, 8m 
8w, 1 ext. French, $10. Colorful Mexi- 
can setting, well-balanced cast. 

Meet Me in St. Louis—Perry Clark 
(Benson). C, 7mgw, 1 int. Dramatic 
$25. Good for a small school. 

A Merchant of Yonkers—Thornton 
Wilder. F, gm7w, 4 int. French, $25. 
Interesting characterizations. 

Moor Born—Dan Tothero. D, 3m5w, 
1 int. French, $25. Excellent drama of 
the Bronte family if the drinking is cut. 

The Night of January 16—Ayn Rand. 
M, 11m6w, 1 int. Longmans, $25. Audi- 
ence participation makes the play inter- 
esting. 

No More Frontier—Talbot Jennings. 
D, 27m5w, 3 int. French, $25. Very 
American, cavaicade sets are a problem 
but can be simplified. 

Off a Pewter Platter—Robert and Lil- 
lian Masters. C, 6m1iw, 1 int. French, 
$25. A refreshing, madcap family furn- 
ishes a light but entertaining evening. 

One Foot in Heaven—Irving Phillips 
(Spence). C, 8mgw, 1 int. Dramatic, 
$25. Good comedy with a church back- 
ground. 

Our Hearts Were Young and Gay— 
Jean Kerr (Skinner). C, 7miow, 1 int. 
Dramatic, $25. Entertaining incidents 
but too long. 
Wilder. D, 


Our Town—Thornton 
17m7w, bare stage. French, $25. Best 
of all for audience appeal. 

Papa Is All—Patterson Greene. Folk, 


3mgw, 1 int. Baker, $25. Strong plot. 
Perfect Alibi—A. A. Milne. MC, 7m 
gw, 1 int. French, $50. For advanced 
amateurs. 
Pride and Prejudice—Joan Kendall 


(Austen). C, 5miiw, 1 int. Dramatic, 
$10 to $25. The most popular period 
play. 
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Ramshackle Inn—George Batson. M, 
gm6w, 1 int. Dramatists, $25 to $35. 
Tops in entertainment. 

Robin Hood—Owen Davis. C, 10m 
5W, 1 int. 1 ext. French, $25. The best 
telling of the famous legend. 

Romances by Emma—DeWitt Bodeen 
(Austen). C, 8m8w, 1 int. Dramatists, 
$15. Quaint, chaming English village 
story. 

Romantic Age—A. A. Milne. C, 5m 
4w, 1 int. French, $50. Delightful come- 
dy requiring skillful acting and a sym- 
pathetic audience. 

Sense and Sensibility—Joan Kendall 
(Austen). C, 5mgw, 1 int. Dramatic, 
$10. The usual Austen characters in 
pleasing situations. 

Seven Sisters—Edith Ellis (Herzeg) . 
C, 6m8w, 1 int. Dramatists, $25. Hun- 
garian locale, designed for high schools. 

Stephen Foster—E. H. Smith. RC. 
7m5w, 1 int. Dramatists, $10. The love 
story of Foster and Jeannie plus the 
songs. 

Stage Door—Edna Ferber and George 
S. Kaufman. C, 11me21w, 1 int. Drama- 
tists, $25. Large cast for girls who are 
good actors. 

Sun Up—Lulu Vollmer. Folk, 7mew, 
1 int. Longmans, $25. Good pathos in 
a World War I story, mountaineer dia- 
lect. 

Tonight We Dance—D. R. Steward. 
C, gmiiw, 1 int. Row-Peterson, $10 to 
$25. The setting in a sewing shop makes 
the play interesting. 

Uncertain Wings—Robert Hill and 
Floyd Crutchfield. C, 5m6w, 1 int. 
French, $25. Teen-age play with a seri- 
ous approach. 

What a Life—Clifford Goldsmith. C, 
8miow, 1 int. Dramatists, $25. Excel- 
lent play of youth and school, strong 
message if correctly played. 


Years Ago—Ruth Gordon. C, 4m5w, 
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1 int. Dramatists, $25 to $50. Dramatiza- 
tion of young girl’s ambition in 1910. 

Yes and No—Kenneth Horne. C, 3m 
4w, 1 int. French, $25. Clever, amusing 
and unusual, British dialect. 

You Can’t Take It With You—Moss 
Hart and George S. Kaufman. C, 12m 
7w, 1 int, Dramatists, $25. A gay, three 
ring circus, lots of work for “props.” 

A Young Man’s Fancy—H. T. Thur- 
schwell and Alfred L. Golden. F, 10m 
gw, 1 int. Dramatists, $25 to $35. New 
and hilarious. 


SELDOM PRODUCED FAVORITES 

Admirable Crichton—J. M. Barrie. C, 
5m6w, 2 int. 1 ext. French, $37.50. A 
challenge for advanced amateurs. 

As You Like It—Shakespeare. C, 14m 
4w, unit set. Non-royalty. Modern 
youth is a bit skeptical of the romance. 

Berkeley Square—John L. Balderston. 
Fa, 7m8w, 2 int. French, $25. Aesthetic 
values. 

Captain Applejack—Walter Hackett. 
Melodrama, 6m5w, 2 int. French $25. 
An Arabian Nights adventure, popular. 

Comedy of Errors—Shakespeare.  F, 
11m5W, unit set, non-royalty. Short and 
very broad. 

Cradle Song—Martinez-Sierra (Under- 
hill). R, 4miow, 2 int. French, $50. 
Ideal for a girls’ school. 

Disraeli—Louis N. Parker. D, 14m 
6w, 1 int. Baker, $25. Historical play 
with good literary background. 

The Fan—Goldoni (Fuller). C, 10m 
4W, 1 ext. French, non-royalty. Difficult 
to stage but gay and colorful. 

Friend Hannah—Paul Kester, RC, 
7m4w, 1 ext. 2 int. French, $25. Histori- 
cally interesting, pleasing to cast and 
audience. 

If I Were King—Justin McCarthy. 
RC, zgomgw, 1 ext. 3 int. French, on 
application. Well-loved period romance. 

Importance of Being Earnest—Oscar 
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Wilde. FC, 5m4w, 1 ext. 2 int. French, 
non-royalty. Famous play with excellent 
characters and business, modern or peri- 
od costumes. 

The Merchant Gentleman—Moliére 
(Baker). C, gm5w, 1 int. French, non- 
royalty. Pretty costumes, large cast, fun. 

The Would-Be Gentleman—Moliére 
(Fernand). C, 4m4w, extras, 1 int. 
Dramatic, non-royalty. Contains good 
prompt book. 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream—Shake- 
speare. 11m1ow, unit set. French, non- 
royalty. A challenge in staging and 
costuming but full of real humor. 

Mistress of the Inn—Carlo Goldoni 
(Lohmann). 5mgw, 1 int. Longmans, 
$10. Not much plot but good characters 
and amusing situations. 

Mr. Pim Passes By—A. A. Milne. C, 
gm4w, 1 int. French, $50. Whimsical 
and still wonderful. 

Prologue to Glory—E. P. Conkle. D, 
14m7w, 5 ext. 1 int. French, $25. Many 
scenes in the life of young Lincoln. 

Quality Street—J. M. Barrie. C, 7m 
7w, 1 int. 1 ext. French, $37.50. Excel- 
lent characters plus quaint humor, box 
office appeal limited. 

The Rivals—Sheridan (Turner). C, 
7m6w, simplified staging. Dramatic, 
non-royalty. The most famous of the 
eighteenth century comedies. 

The Romantic Young Lady—Mar- 
tinez-Sierra (Granville-Barker). C, 5m 
fw, 2 int. French, $50. Light but re- 
quires skillful acting. 

She Stoops to Conquer—Goldsmith. 
C, 15m4w, 2 int. 1 ext. Baker, non-royal- 
ty. There is no better classic for second: 
ary schools. 


The Taming of the Shrew—Shake- 
speare (Kennedy). C, 18m6w, 7 scenes. 
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Row-Peterson, non-royalty. The best 
Shakespearian comedy for young actors. 
Twelfth Night—Shakespeare. C, 12m 
unit set. French, non-royalty. De- 
lightful for secondary schools, good in- 
troduction to Shakespeare. 
Zaraguéta—Carrion and Asa (Mouse- 
lite and Sheets). 7m4w, patio. Prompt 
book available from the chairman, (also 
Dennison ed.) non-royalty. Colorful 
Spanish farce, lots of fun for the cast. 


Publishers and Distributors of Plays 


D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 35 
West 32nd Street, New York City 

Walter H. Baker Company, 178 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston 11, Massachusetts 

Dramatic Publishing Company, 1706 S. 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 

Dramatists Play Service, Inc., 6 East 39th 
Street, New York City 

Samuel French, Inc., 25 West 45th Street, 
New York City 19, N. Y. 

Ivan Bloom Hardin Company, 3806 Cot- 
tage Grove Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa 


Harper and Brothers, 49 E. 33rd Street, 
New York City 

Henry Holt and Company, 257 4th Ave., 
New York City 

Heuer Publishing Co., Box 551, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa 

Little, Brown and Company, 34 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Longmans, Green and Company, 55 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City 

The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City 

The Northwestern Press, 2200 Park 
Avenue, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Row, Peterson and Company, 1911 Ridge 
Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City 

Stage Guild, % L. H. Date, South La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 

Wetmore Declamation Bureau, 1631 
South Paxton Street, Sioux City 20, 
Iowa 
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FULBRIGHT AID FOR THE EDUCATIONAL THEATRE 


Prepared by KELLY YEATON, Pennsylvania State College 
for the College and University Committee, A.E.T.A. 


‘THe Acr 
In 1946 Congress authorized the use 
for educational purposes of funds acquir- 
ed from the sale of surplus war materials 
in foreign countries. These funds, when 
put to this use, must remain in the cur- 
rency of the foreign country and may 
finance study, teaching, travel, or re- 
search. Through this Act, initiated by 
J. W. Fulbright of Arkansas, millions of 
dollars spent for war needs can be sal- 
vaged and put to work for the future of 
peace, by increasing international know- 

ledge and understanding. 


This is probably the largest source of 
money ever put at the disposal of inter- 
national education. The Act limits to 
twenty million dollars the amount to be 
spent in any single country, and speci- 
fies that it should not be spent at a rate 
exceeding one million dollars each year. 
Considering the value of the dollar in 
foreign exchange the amount is impres- 
sive. Here is a lot of possible interna- 
tional education. But how is the Act 
administered, and can these funds be 
brought to serve the educational theatre? 


OPERATION OF Act! 


Each country that signs an agreement 
for use of these funds sets up an Edu- 
cational Foundation for the administra- 
tion of the Fulbright program in that 
country, and for the handling of funds. 
These are already in operation in many 
countries, among which are the United 
Kingdom, France, Italy, China, Norway, 


1 This must necessarily be condensed greatly. 
Further information can be obtained from the 
Department of State and other agencies to be 
mentioned. More complete data will be needed 
before any application can be made. 


and Belgium. These Foundations may 
also recommend programs, institutions, 
and candidates to the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships in this country which makes 
all final decisions. 

The Board of Foreign Scholarships is 
composed of ten unpaid members re- 
presenting cultural, educational, stu- 
dent, and veterans groups, as well as 
State and private educational institu- 
tions, and a few other things. It is the 
central administrative body for the en- 
tire program and is responsible for ap- 
proving policies, programs, projects, in- 
stitutions and candidates. At a level 
below this the Act specifies three screen- 
ing organizations operating in various 
fields: 

1. The Institute of International Edu- 
cation (2 West 45th Street, New York 
City) answers inquiries, dispenses infor- 
mation, accepts applications and makes 
preliminary selections among the appli- 
cants for student grants. 

2. The Conference Board of Associa- 
ted Research Councils (2101 Constitution 
Ave., Washington, D. C.) is a similar 
channel for professors, specialists, and 
advanced research scholars. 

3. The United States Office of Edu- 
cation (Federal Security Agency, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.) takes similar care of 
teacher placement in elementary and 
secondary schools abroad. 


The normal process is for an applica- 
tion to be made through one of these 
agencies, which may then select it for 
recommendation to the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships for decision. It is also pos- 
sible for a project to be initiated from 
the country in question, if the Education- 
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al Foundation in that country sees fit 
to refer it to the Board. 

This is the nominal or possible opera- 
tion of the Fulbright Act. Each of the 
bodies mentioned is, of course, in the 
process of setting up policies and me- 
thods of selection, regarding which very 
little definite information is vet avail- 
able. These policies will in the long 
run determine what can actually be ac- 
complished within the broader outlines 
set down by the Act. Fields of study 
must have been allocated tentative 
quotas, and I suspect that the arts do not 
bulk very large in the quotas. To allay 
this suspicion the secretary of the Con- 
ference Board of Associated Research 
Councils was invited to prepare for this 
publication an outline of the operating 
policies of that board. ‘The invitation 
was accepted, and it is hoped that the 
report may be released soon. In the 
meantime this article offers a summary 
of the currently available information. 

If we weigh the actual value of all this 
mechanism to the general field of thea- 
trical arts (drama, speech, production, 
radio, film, television, playwriting, dance, 
etc.), we are forced to the conclusion 
that up to the present moment it has 
meant almost nothing at all. As far as I 
have been able to discover, no Fulbright 
funds have been used for any theatrical 
purposes. Next year, however, there are 
to be three scholarships enabling three 
student actors to receive training in 
London dramatic schools, one of which 
is the Old Vic School. Most readers of 
this publication will have been informed 
of these. 

We must not hasten to suppose that 
our special field is being intentionally 
slighted, for this is doubtless not the 
case. Policies which operate well in 
most areas of study may work against us 
because of the peculiar nature of our 
field. Educational theatre is largely an 
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American invention, and the incorpora- 
tion of the practice of the arts in college 
curricula is rare outside this country. 
Much of the material that we teach in 
our departments would, in most coun- 
tries, be taught only in_ professional 
schools if taught at all. Obviously this 
automatically closes many methods of 
parallel exchange, and reduces the valid- 
ity of ordinary academic methods of esti- 
mating value. 

It is obvious that a graduate with 
a major in Speech or Drama will have 
difficulty in dovetailing his training with 
foreign academic standards, that a pro- 
fessor of drama cannot be exchanged 
with one from most foreign universities, 
that secondary school teachers specializ- 
ing in dramatics will have difficulty in 
being placed in foreign schools. On 
the other hand, research in theatre ap- 
pears to offer better possibilities than 
teaching or academic training. 


Piror OPERATION 


I made application to the Conference 
Board of Associated Research Councils 
for funds to cover a tour of English re- 
pertory theatres with camera and record- 
er to observe and record methods of 
actor training and of theatre operation. 
The results were negative, but a few 
useful bits of information were unearth- 
ed in the process. 

The International Theatre Institute 
reported that the chief obstacles were 
overseas, where the Educational Founda- 
tion for England outlined acceptable 
areas of study and research. The British 
Center of ITI had failed to persuade this 
committee to include anything more 
than the three acting scholarships. No 
theatre study was included in the re- 
search projects for the first year. 

A member of the British Arts Council 
thought it would be unwise to mention 
the use of a camera in the application, 
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feeling that such a proposal would make 
it entirely impossible to gain admittance 
to rehearsals, difficult enough to enter 
even as an observer. This emphasized 
a difference in attitudes which I had 
not anticipated. We feel that a free 
exchange of concepts and technical in- 
formation must work toward an im- 
provement of the arts and an enlarge- 
ment of their field of application. It is 
doubtless to be expected that where the 
theatre is wholly a profession or an art 
the tendency toward guild secrecy will 
prevail, as it does in certain parts of our 
professional theatre. In a competitive 
profession such concepts have financial 
value, although they may not work to 
the advantage of the theatre considered 
as an art. 

The secretary of the Conference Board 
of Associated Research Councils report- 
ed that although my own application 
was not recommended to the Board of 
Foreign Scholarships, the significance of 
the theatre arts in higher education is 
appreciated by that committee. He also 
reported to a representative of AETA 
that my application was the only one 
for research in theatre arts received, and 
that if the number of openings had ex- 
ceeded 20, it might have had a chance. 
The number of applications for research 
at the post-doctoral level totalled over 
200. Mine was retained for considera- 
tion for the ensuing year. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Many of us believe that an understand- 
ing of foreign peoples and cultures is 
the best possible insurance against war; 
the Fulbright Act can be a tremendous 
tool in the work of achieving such under- 
standing. Probably artists, writers, and 
teachers are the most effective groups to 
collect and disseminate international 
knowledge, for they communicate their 
knowledge and feelings most widely and 
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most intimately. The teachers of thea- 
tre and communication arts, moreover, 
place special emphasis upon the under- 
standing of human relationships. Our 
success in this field is largely dependent 
upon our ability to comprehend philos- 
ophies and attitudes differing from our 
own, and to give them believable and 
sympathetic expression on our stages. 
All arts draw upon human material 
from all nations and cultures and com- 
municate their understanding of it to 
audiences of diverse cultural and nation- 
al roots. Unlike most other arts, the 
very tools of our expression are human 
beings as diverse in nature as our audi- 
ences. It might be expected that the 
administrators of the Act would place a 
special emphasis upon the interchange 
of teachers of the communication arts. 
Perhaps they do—there is as yet little 
evidence on either side. 


Few positive recommendations can 
now be made regarding the use of Ful- 
bright funds for theatre study. As more 
applications are made and reported to 
AETA we shall have more data to relay 
to the membership. Obviously the grad- 
uate student will be wise to make his 
application in a related field, if he wishes 
to attend a university where theatre is 
not a recognized field of study. Thea- 
trical information, per se, would prob- 
ably have to be collected on his own time. 


Teachers of theatre arts are in a simi- 
lar position, save that they might be able 
to apply training in professional schools 
toward a degree to be granted in this 
country. The avenue of research seems 
to give preference to work at the doctoral 
and post-doctoral level. This policy 
also operates to our disadvantage, since 
so few men in the field of practical thea- 
tre training have invested their time in 
doctoral work, although many have 
spent equivalent time in various types 
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of professional theatre operation. The 
membership of NTC and AETA should 
be an indication that many of the best 
men in this field have not collected many 
advanced academic degrees. This sug- 
gests the need for establishing in the 
theatre field a professional “up-grading” 
acceptable to the Conference Board and 
for establishing the validity of theatrical 
research which takes place in the theatre 
rather than in the library or other con- 
ventional academic sanctum. It is likely 
that AETA is the only organization con- 
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cerned in a position to establish concepts 
like these in the minds of the Board's 
members. 

It might be possible for ANTA, ITI, 
NTC, as well as AETA to suggest desir- 
able candidates and projects to the 
screening organizations, and thus pro- 
vide them with more accurate assess- 
ments and more pertinent information 
from the theatre point of view than is 
to be deduced from the possession of 
academic degrees or, in the case of under- 
graduates, of high grade averages. 
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BARRY SULLIVAN: SHAVIAN AND ACTUAL 


E, J. WEST 
University of Colorado 


To each his own. It has been fre- 
quentiy noted how, throughout his long 
career, Bernard Shaw has, in his many 
fields of interest, clung to certain fixed 
ideas. Throughout the great body of his 
dramatic criticism, comment, and obiter 
dicta, the names of two great actors have 
recurred again and again, and as surely 
as Henry Irving has been G.B.S.’s béte 
noire, Barry Sullivan has been his King 
Charles’s head. When he has desired to 
praise Shakespeare or denounce Shake- 
spearean mutilations, to lament the fail- 
ure of the London stage to greet Ibsen 
with open arms or to deplore the loss of 
Ellen Terry as a proponent of modern 
drama, he has heaped diatribe and _ vi- 
tuperation upon the name Irving; when 
he has wished to show up Irving’s de- 
ficiencies by contrast, when he has wish- 
ed to praise a player particularly by 
comparison, when he has wished to sug- 
gest to a theatre historian that he has 
omitted the most important name in 
later nineteenth-century theatre, he has 
invoked the name of Sullivan. 

All academic specialists run the risk 
of having fellow-scholars unwittingly 
forestall them in their projects, but if 
one is foolhardy enough to choose as a 
specialty such an everpresent and ap- 
parently eternal subject as G.B.S., one 
runs the greater risk of having the sub- 
ject himself anticipate particular aspects 
of his proposed studies. Originally plan- 
ned some time ago under the title “Mr. 
Shaw's Favorite Hamlet,” this paper 
seemed to have reached a dead end when 
in March, 1948, Shaw himself published 
his “Sullivan, Shakespear, and Shaw.” I 
had been beaten to print by my own 
King Charles’s head. 


But occupational hazards cannot long 
deter or subdue the probably unhappy 
assiduity and tenacity of the researching 
mind, and the seed of a project once 
planted in that soil, if it come not neces- 
sarily to fruitful bearing, will at least 
persist as a gnawing festering mental 
sore that will not cure but by consum- 
ing itself. And so herein I propose to 
consider the Shavian tribute to Barry 
Sullivan as it has expressed itself var- 
iously over some fifty years in an attempt 
to see whether it has remained selfcon- 
sistent, then to record briefly something 
of what Sullivan’s name and work meant 
to others of his time, and finally to try 
to decide exactly what it was in the 
man’s acting that made upon one of the 
greatest minds of our time so deep an 
impress that it has lasted for over seven- 
ty years—for if the recorded praise of 


the actor began in the nineties, Shaw has_ 


emphasized repeatedly that the impress 
was made upon him in early youth. 
“Let us begin by summarizing what 
Sullivan meant to Shaw aged ninety-two. 
In barest terms, simply this: “He was a 
great actor.” One assumes such a claim 
in advance, but in what did the great 
acting consist? To the nonagenarian 
Shaw, most immediately “splendid physi- 
cal graces had something to do with it,” 
and he recalled the “stage walk” that 
was “‘by itself worth going to the theatre 
to see,” the dash “up the whole depth 
of the stage” like “a human thunder- 
bolt” at the end of Hamlet to run Clau- 
dius “through again and again,” the 
business of throwing off Horatio and 
Marcellus as he threatened to “make a 
ghost of him that lets me,” the “superb 
and towering contempt” for Claudius, 
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the gesture of disdainful dismissal of 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern as_ the 
players arrive. However “unforgettable” 
these physical actions of Sullivan may 
have been, Shaw confessed them “not 
enough to carry his Hamlet through 
over three thousand times,’! and he 
sought the “secret” rather in the spiritu- 
al than the physical. Sullivan possessed 
“majesty and power;” his Hamlet was 
“a being of a higher and different order,” 
and his Richelieu, especially as he threat- 
ened the curse of Rome, was in dignity 
“literally supernatural.” 

Can it be that age is weakening the 
magnificent logical faculties which for 
so many generations have moulded and 
made so perfect the arguments of G.B.S.?? 
At any rate, having made his point, 
Shaw deserted it or at least played gar- 
rulous and disturbing flourishes around 
it. Quite possibly his minor contribu- 
tions of late years to periodicals have 
been meant to be mere causeries, but 
even a good causerie must maintain its 
vertebrate structure. Pleased remem- 
brance of Barry Sullivan’s monstrously 
truculent duels in Richard III and Mac- 
beth or of his “frightful and heartrend- 
ing’ groaning death of poison in The 
Gamester, even when bolstered by a be- 
lated ‘“‘Nobody could get away with them 
like Sullivan, nor any rival keep up the 
illusion of his towering superiority,” 
seem not to substantiate the claim that 
he possessed “literally supernatural” his- 
trionic capacity. Shaw proceeded in a 
comparison with other actors to demon- 


1In his last years Sullivan, who was forced 
by paralysis to stop acting in 1887 and who died 
in 1891 at the age of seventy, claimed to have 
played both Hamlet and the crookback King 
3500 times at least. 

2 Remembering that disgustingly self-conceited 
and belittling book by S$. Winsten, Days with 
Bernard Shaw (London, 1949), in which the 
author chooses to militate against what small im- 
mortality he might have coasted to on the coat- 
tails of his great neighbor by conceiving the 
G.B.S. go volume, one hopes not. 
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strate Sullivan's “classic and noble judg- 
ment for older critics.” The latter phrase 
means, I take it, respect for tradition, in 
the actor's later days ignorantly scorned 
by many as “a knowledge of the busi- 
ness."" The contrast with Irving’s senti- 
mentalizing and “vulgar sex appeal” in 
the Ophelia scene, with Barrymore’s in- 
troduction of the Oedipus complex in 
the closet scene, with Salvini’s general 
husbanding of his strength “to give ex- 
plosive contrasts to his outburst,’’® all 
suggest, if in differing ways, something 
praiseworthy as acting. But I submit 
that the contrast with the elder Kean 
Robson and Dickens, in respect to alco- 
holism, and the conclusion: “in his pri- 
vate life there was no scandal,” are sub- 
limely if not ridiculously irrelevant. 

There is, indeed, much irrelevance in 
the essay, even probably in the com- 
mendatory comment on Barry’s satisfac- 
tion with pre-realistic and pre-mechaniz- 
ed settings and lighting effects. I have 
been able to find no recorded statement 
by Sullivan to prove that he condemned 
either modern staging or modern light- 
ing. I assume that he believed in the 
efficiency and the sufficiency of two 
boards and a passion, just as G.B.S., for 
all the amazing detail of his stage-direc- 
tions, has always done. 

Asserting categorically that there is 
no “doubt that Sullivan was among the 
greatest of the line of British Shake- 
spearean star actors from Burbage and 
Betterton to Macready,” Shaw, after sev- 
eral more digressions, announced pugna- 
ciously: “Barry Sullivan was no scholar; 
he was a great actor and nothing else, 
and not ashamed of it.” The jibe at 
scholarship is gratuitous; I cannot think 


3A slight inconsistency is noted here. Earlier 
Shaw had condemned Irving both for lacking 
the “natural force” of Sullivan and for refusing 
to learn from Salvini the husbanding of strength. 
W.. J. Lawrence and R. M. Sillard, as we shall 
note later, emphasized Sullivan's scientific and 
careful “control” of all effects. 
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of a great actor who was a scholar. There 
followed an expression of Shaw’s distaste 
for Macready (who does not dislike the 
man Macready, and why did he write 
those diaries?) and a completely unse- 
quential comment upon Sullivan’s ig- 
noring of contemporary literature and 
his preference for the “obsolete” (illus- 
trated by his use of Cibber’s Richard IIT, 
which Shaw admitted, as always, “is 
more effective on the stage than Shake- 
spear’s arrangment.”) The reader looks 
forward to a sound and reasoned conclu- 
sion when he comes upon: “I never saw 
great acting until I saw him; and from 
him and from Salvini and Adelaide Ris- 
tori I learned my stage technique and 
what great acting can do.” This state- 
ment, however, led not to analysis of 
technical greatness but to an unexpected 
declaration that the actor became Shaw’s 
“model of personal nobility” when he 
was “a very impressionable boy,” and to 
insistence that uplift “alone can raise a 
theatre to the dignity and national value 
of a church.” This dubious point was 
neither proved nor related to Sullivan 
by praise of Shaw’s own Saint Joan, 
great as a play and not as a religious 
service, or by noting that Napoleon took 
lessons from ‘Talma and that Cromwell 
sponsored the rise of opera. And the 
article ended with an anticlimactic refer- 
ence to the “only British-speaking suc- 
cessor to Barry Sullivan within my ex- 
perience who could do for Shakespear 
what he did,” an actress named Crehan, 
“through a happy error in printing 
which she adopted gladly, famous as Ada 
Rehan.”"* 

Now, even or especially from Mr. 
Shaw, as argument this will not do. Else- 
where and variously I have paid tribute 
to the admirable skill of G.B.S. as knowl- 


4G. Bernard Shaw, “Sullivan, Shakespeare, and 
Shaw,” Atlantic Monthly, CLXXXI (1948), 56- 
58. 
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edgeable, analytical and _ professional 
dramatic and theatrical critic. But this 
is mere impressionism, and garrulous, 
meandering, and unfairly allusive im- 
pressionism at that. Some few of us 
Shavians may know what Ada Rehan is 
doing dans cetie galére. But this pos- 
sibly final praise of Barry Sullivan says 
nothing of why he was the favorite Ham- 
let of G.B.S. “He was a great actor.” 
That is the point. But the point should 
be demoiuistrated, not reiterated. I do 
not see how a reader unfamiliar with 
Sullivan’s career and with the status of 
the theatre in which he worked, can 
learn much from this last glorification 
of him by his idolator. Let us, then, ex- 
amine some of the earlier criticism of 
the actor by Shaw himself. 


II 


I suspect that G.B.S. wrote this chatty 
bit of reminiscence about Sullivan be- 
cause his attention had been recalled to 
the actor in the course of writing a re- 
view for the London Observer in 1946 
of the last of Professor Allardyce Nicoll’s 
histories of English drama, that covering 
the period from 1850 to 1900. Shaw 
took exception to the statement that he 
had been influenced both by the Scribe- 
Sardou and by the Pinero-Jones-Grundy 
schools of dramaturgy, but he objected 
more to Professor Nicoll’s neglect of the 
art of acting and of the economics of the 
theatre. “By leaving them out of ac- 
count,” he insisted, the historian had 
“produced a hiatus in his history be- 
tween the retirement of Macready in 
1851 and the advent of Irving in 1871, 
during which Shakespeare ‘spelt ruin’ in 
London, and speeches longer than a 
couple of dozen words were considered 
excessive in modern plays.” Respectful 
and sympathetic as I must feel toward 
Professor Nicoll, a great scholar of the 
theatre and one of my own masters, I 
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certainly share the Shavian conviction 
that the art of acting is “insepable from 
the history of the theatre.” Specifically, 
Shaw’s objection led him to noting that 
the name of the only first-rate actor who 
made a “steady income” in the latter 
half of the ninteenth century was “not 
even mentioned in Professor Nicoll’s in- 
dex,” the name of Barry Sullivan, “the 
natural and sole successor to Burbage, 
Betterton, Garrick, Kemble, Kean, and 
Macready in the British dynasty of su- 
preme masters of their art.” There was 
another. During the sixties, when Shaw 
as a boy in Dublin first encountered the 
theatre in the person of Barry Sullivan, 
the great Samuel Phelps was fighting in 
London the idea that Shakespeare “spelt 
ruin.” But Shaw apparently never saw 
the work of Phelps, whom he has con- 
sistently either ignored or slighted. 


In the Observer article Shaw rapidly 
surveyed Sullivan’s career, emphasizing 
that by playing the provinces and Amer- 
ica and Australia and by concentrating 
on Shakespeare, the actor died “opulent- 
ly rich,” and he recalled his introduction 
to Sullivan’s acting in Hamlet: “Such 
acting I had never seen or imagined be- 
fore, nor was its impression weakened 
when, much later on, I saw the acting of 
Salvini and Ristori.” There followed a 
comparison of Sullivan’s practice with 
that of Irving and a neat and lucid and 
logical conclusion to the Shavian dis- 
cursion on the economics of the theatre. 
The article was much more coherent and 
more consistently developed than the 
1948 causerie ostensibly devoted to Bar- 
ry Sullivan; the actor’s name was intro- 
duced only as an example, and the treat- 
ment was concentrated if brief.’ But we 
discover again only the bare statement 
of Sullivan’s greatness in acting. 


5 Bernard Shaw, “My Way with a Play,” 
British Thought 1947 (New York, 1947), pp. 139- 
144. (Reprinting of Observer article.) 
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To my knowledge the earliest record- 
ed mention by Shaw of Sullivan was the 
mere naming of the actor in February of 
1894 as the first of the Hamlets he had 
seen. ‘The others on the list were Daniel 
Bandmann, Miss Marriott, Henry Irving, 
‘Tommasso Salvini, Wilson Barrett, Frank 
Benson, Herbert Beerbohm Tree, “and 
perhaps others which I forget.’ Notice 
that there is only one great traditionalist 
on the list besides Sullivan. But although 
Sullivan was named apparently incident- 
ally, there was some implied criticism of 
him. Shaw was making the point that 
only by reading the play could Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet, under existing stage 
conditions, be discovered. Remember 
that in 1948 Shaw was to declare Sulli- 
van “presented himself as what Hamlet 
was.”” In 1894 he recorded his horror 
when viewing his first Hamlet at not 
seeing Fortinbras “dash in” and “by 
right of his sword and his will, take the 
throne which the fencing foil and the 
speculative intellect had let slip, thereby 
pointing the characteristically 
English moral.” This, however, criticizes 


play's 


Sullivan’s cutting of the play rather than 
his acting of the Prince. In like manner, 
Shaw objected that his first Richard III 
(also Sullivan’s) was “a wild potpourri 
of all the historical plays, with a studied 
debasement of all the best word music 
in the lines, and an original domestic 
scene in which Richard, after feebly 
bullying his wife, observed, ‘If this don’t 
kill her, she’s immortal!’”’ But he paid 
tribute to one of the actor’s most famous 
if least important accomplishments by 
saying: “Cibber’s Richard III was, to my 
youthful judgment, superior to Shake- 
speare’s play on one point only, and 
that was the omission of the stage direc- 
tion, ‘Exeunt fighting,’ whereby Rich- 
mond and the tyrant were enabled to 
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have it out to the bitter end in my full 

Late in December, 1894, Shaw took 
up official duties as purely dramatic 
critic on The Saturday Review, but it 
was not until early in July, 1895, when 
he reviewed Augustin Daly’s version of 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream, that the 
King Charles’s head of Barry Sullivan 
cropped up in his famous series of ar- 
ticles. And when Sullivan recurred to 
his mind as a subject for analysis, it was 
in connection with Ada Rehan. He 
praised the actress for her treatment of 
the Shakespearean word music as “‘de- 
lightful after the mechanical intoning of 
Sarah Bernhardt,” distinguished — by 
“beauty of tone, along with the rich 
feeling and fine intelligence without 
which those technical qualities would 
soon become montonous,” and melting 
the music “inthe caress of the emotion 
it expresses.” She thus fulfilled “the 
conditions necessary for obtaining Shake- 
spear’s effects in Shakespear's way,” he 
admitted, but he confessed uneasiness 
about the development of her style and 
wondered whether she could remember 
Barry Sullivan in his physical prime, 
“not an obsolete provincial tragedian, 
trading on the wreck of an unaccount- 
able reputation, but an actor who pos- 
sessed in an extraordinary degree just 
the imposing grace, the sensitive person- 
al dignity of style, the force and self- 
reliance into which Miss Rehan’s style is 
settling.” 

Here are several points worth noting: 
first, the implied criticism of debasing 
word music made earlier in the year 
must have referred only to the cutting 
of the play and not to Sullivan’s de- 


6G. Bernard Shaw, “The Religion of the 
Pianoforte,” Fortnightly, LV (1894), 254-255- 
James Agate, Ego 7 (London, 1945), p. 196, noted 
in his diary receiving a letter from C. B. Coch- 
ran in September, 1944, recounting that Shaw 
said Sullivan’s Richard was “terrific.” 
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livery; second, there is a recognition of 
latter-day falling-off not resident in all 
of Shaw’s comments on Sullivan; third, 
the “supernatural” quality is consider- 
ably analyzed. Specific examples of sim- 
ilarity between the British-Irish actor 
and the Irish-American actress were Ada 
Rehan’s “exact reproduction of the Bar- 
ry Sullivan exit” after a rhymed couplet 
(unhappily not described in detail), and 
her solemn declamation as she reclined 
on a couch, leaning on her left and rais- 
ing her right hand on high, of the lines 
beginning: 

For ere Demetrius look’d on Hermia’s eyne 

He hailed down oaths that he was only mine. 


G.B.S. hailed this as a bit of acting “not 
forward with Duse” but “back with Bar- 
ry Sullivan, who would in just the same 
way, when led into a it by a touch of 
stateliness and sonority in the lines, 
abandon his part, and become for the 
moment a sort of majestic incarnation 
of abstract solemnity and magnificence.” 


This surely is more definite than the 
confused reminiscence of 1948. Further- 
more Shaw admitted that the combina- 
tion in Sullivan of technical skill and 
“intense belief in himself” gave him “the 
dangerous power” of simulating the 
supernatural “without making himself 
ridiculous,” and allowed him to give 
“life to old-fashioned and mutilated rep- 
resentations of Shakespeare’s plays, poorly 
acted and ignorantly mounted.”? Shaw 
also admitted that in Sullivan’s last years 
with his physical powers waning, he ap- 
peared only “a mannered, elderly, trucu- 
lent, and, except to his old admirers, 
rather absurd tragedian of the palmy 
school,” but the critic clung to his own 
memory of the actor as one “who was in 
his day much further superior in pic- 


7 We shall note later that both of Sullivan's 
biographers, relying on the basic evidence, em- 
phasized the actor’s care to make his produc- 
tions as sound and as finished as possible. 
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torial, vocal, and rhetorical qualities to 
his next best rival than any actor or ac- 
tress can easily be nowadays.’’* ‘This 
finally is really definite; here is praise 
for specific histrionic qualities. 

Six months later Shaw was launched 
into a discussion of “The Old Acting 
and the New” by witnessing a perform- 
ance by the Elizabethan Stage Society of 
The Comedy of Errors at Gray's Inn 
Hall. He compared the alertness pro- 
duced in the amateur by the variety of 
his training and the shortness of his play- 
ing of any one part with the stagnation 
produced in the professional by playing 
on tour “parts that involve nothing but 
a little business thoughtlessly copied 
from the performances of their London 
‘creators.’ Next he recalled a speech 
delivered years previously to the Play- 
goers’ Club by Pinero (of all people!) 
eulogizing “the actor of the past, pro- 
duced by the old stock-company system, 
versatile, a singer, a dancer, a fencer, an 
elocutionist, ready to play any part at a 
day’s notice, and equally expert in com- 
edy, drama, melodrama, Christmas pan- 
tomime, and ‘the legitimate.’’’ Shaw de- 
nied categorically that the average actor 
of the old school was anything but a 
mannered hack, with but one uncon- 
sidered and undiscriminated method of 
meeting any given situation on the stage, 
and he attacked Pinero for taking as his 
example of the old training Henry Irv- 
ing (again, of all people! but now at 
least one understands Pinero’s praise). 
G.B.S. claimed that Irving had had to 
learn the real business of idiosyncratic 
acting after he came to London “before 
he could carry veteran playgoers with 
him in his breach with the tradition of 
superhuman acting of which Barry Sulli- 
van was, as far as I know, the last Eng- 
lish exponent.” Him Shaw remembered 


8 Bernard Shaw, Our Theatres in the Nineties, 
3 vols. (London, 1932), I, 182-187. 
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as “a splendidly monstrous performer in 
his prime: there was hardly any part 
sufficiently heroic for him to be natural 
in it.” The critic admitted in the actor 
deficiencies, “or rather blanks, but no 
weaknesses,” and, remarking on ihe en- 
ergy which had enabled him to develop 
completely his physical capacities, found 
him “the very incarnation of the old 
individualistic, tyrannical conception of 
a great actor,” possessed of a personal 
sublimity that reduced the average as- 
sumption of great-actor quality to ab- 
surdity. A peculiar point about Sulli- 
van’s lack of a heart and his unique 
triumph in the “two loveless parts in the 
grand repertory,” Hamlet and Richelieu, 
led G.B.S. to the following explicit an- 
alysis: 

Barry Sullivan, with his gift of lovele‘sness, was 
Hamlet, and consequently used to put his Ophe- 
las out of countenance more than it is easy to 
describe. In Hamlet, as in Richelieu, it was 
right to create a figure whose utter aloofness 
from his fellows gave him an almost supernatural 
distinction, and cut him off from all such trifling 
intimacy with them as love implies. . . . No 
doubt his temperament, with its exceptional 
combination of imaginative energy with coldness 
and proud timidity of the sympathetic passions, 
accentuated the superhuman pretension in the 
style of acting which he practised. 

The point that Shaw was trying to 
make was summed up in the sentence: 
“Barry Sullivan, then, represented the 
grandiose and the violent on its last legs, 
and could do nothing for the young 
Irving but mislead him.” The critic re- 
called the “grotesque confusion of style” 
when the young Irving had tried for his 
effects of sentiment, affection or impish- 
ness (the only effects G.B.S. thought him 
capable of) by using the old “heaven- 
defying, quelling,” “domineering, self- 
assertive, ambitious, thundering, superb” 
methods.® Irving’s final triumph, ac- 


9 Cf. Shaw's question to Ellen Terry when the 
two were discussing the 1896 Lyceum production 
of Cymbeline, Ellen Terry and Bernard Shaw. 
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complished, as I have tried to show else- 
where, by combining such old-school 
methods as he could effect with what 
semed to him most stageworthy in the 
methods of the new school,'® “broke the 
old tradition,” Shaw declared, “and left 
Barry Sullivan and Macready half-a-cen- 
tury behind,” and he hinted that it also 
left Shakespeare behind."* 

So far Shaw’s references to Sullivan 
had in the main, except for a vague bit 
of praise for his famous swordsmanship, 
ignored Richard III, supposedly one of 
his two greatest parts, but when Irving 
in December of 1896 produced the play, 
G.B.S. praised the Lyceum version for its 
superiority over the Cibber version 
which had so long held the stage. An- 
alyzing the Cibber Richard as an in- 
tentionally designed vehicle for a great 
star-actor, Shaw remarked: “No actor 
could have produced more completely, 
exactly, and forcibly the effect aimed at 
by Cibber than Barry Sullivan,” but the 
result, he objected, was “an exhibition, 
not a play.” Had not Sullivan’s powers 
been so “exclusively of the infernal or- 
der” (one assumes this adjective is the 
Ricardian equivalent of the more usual 
“supernatural”’) , not even he could ‘have 
made an audience believe in Richard, 
but by his “exceptional personal force” 
he accomplished the feat. 

In 1921, in the course of a controversy 
A Correspondence (New York, 1931), p. 46: “Did 
you ever see Cathcart playing Iago exactly as he 
used to rehearse it for Charles Kean? Nay, more 
horrible still, did you ever see Henry Irving, 20 
years ago, trying to get Macready-Barry Sullivan 
effects in Richelieu?” 

10See “Henry Irving, 1870-1890,” in Studies 
in Speech and Drama in Honor of Alexander 
M. Drummond (Ithaca, N. Y., 1944), pp. 167- 
196. 
11 Shaw, Our Theatres, I, 271-272. 

12 Jbid., 11.288. As far as I have noted, after 
this reference to Sullivan’s Richard III, Shaw 
did not in writing mention Sullivan again until 
1913, when in the preface to Great Catherine, 
Prefaces (London, 1934), p. 776, he merely listed 
him with Kean, Macready, and Irving as the 


great actors of the nineteenth century. Note 
again the conspicuous omission of Samuel Phelps. 
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in the columns of The Times Literary 
Supplement over the question of prepar- 
ing a standard acting text of Shake- 
speare, raised by William Poel and Har- 
ley Granville-Barker, G.B.S. finally men- 
tioned some specific readings and specific 
business used by Sullivan. Despite much 
sympathy with both Poel and Barker, he 
suggested that after all they “would in- 
troduce more controversial new readings 
than any merely literary editor dare ven- 
ture,” and proceeded: 
For example, take the following ranting and 
redundant utterance of Macbeth:— 

Hang out your banners on the outer walls. 

The cry is still they come. 
Barry Sullivan cured both the rant and the 
redundancy very simply. He entered at the back 
of the stage throwing an order over his shoulder 
to his subalterns, and then came down to the 
footlights to discuss the military situation. Thus 
we got the reading:— 

Hang out the banners. On the outer walls 

The cry is still they come. 
This, tested on the stage as Mr. Granville-Bar- 
ker would test it, is a convincing improvement. 
But the authority for it is not the text as it has 
come down to us, but Barry Sullivan’s conjec- 
ture submitted to Mr. Barker’s test. And Barry 
Sullivan went further than that. Instead of say- 
ing, as Hamlet, “I am but mad north-north-west: 
when the wind is southerly I know a hawk from 
a handsaw,” he said, “I know a hawk from a 
heron. Pshaw!” This may read strainedly; but 
when acted with appropriate business it is so 
effective that Mr. Barker’s stage test would favor 
its adoption.13 


The memory of the Macbeth change and 
the accompanying business suggests an 
indelible impression. 

In 1923, speaking in behalf of recon- 
struction of the Stratford-upon-Avon 
theatre, Shaw mentioned Sullivan inci- 
dentally in a list, starting with Betterton 
and ending with Tree, of great Shake- 
spearean actors who had necessarily, be- 
cause of the differences between their 
stages and Shakespeare’s, given un-Shake- 


13 Bernard Shaw, “Shakespeare: A Standard 
Text,” Times Literary Supplement, March 18, 
1921, p. 178. 
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spearean productions, but he did not 
single out the actor for any specific com- 
ment.'* In the course of the coyly re- 
corded conversations which Archibald 
Henderson published in 1925, the Chap- 
el Hill mathematician cited G.B.S. as 
telling again one of his favorite anec- 
dotes concerning Sullivan, that of his 
reply to the luckless youth who ap- 
proached the actor with the remark, “I 
have written a drama—’ only to be 
crushed by the retort: “Sir, I do not play 
drama: I am a tragedian.” The only 
pertinent words of Shaw here as a judg- 
ment of Sullivan would be his citing him 
as “then supreme as what the Times 
called the leading legitimate actor of the 
British stage.”’?® 

Probably the nearest thing to a full- 
dress review of his King Charles's head 
which Shaw gave us before the article of 
1948 was a part of the preface to the 
published correspondence of himself 
and Ellen Terry. He recalled that his 
practical knowledge of the stage, to be 
used later as critic and playwright, was 
achieved in his youth from the old stock 
actors whom he saw at the Queen’s and 
the Theatre Royal in Dublin before his 
“Hegira to London in 1876.” Of these 
actors “incomparably the greatest was 
Barry Sullivan . . . the last of the race of 
heroic figures which had dominated the 
stage since the palmy Siddons-Kemble 
days.” From his strenuous acting, epi- 
tomized in his sword fights in Richard 
III and Macbeth, such new school play- 
ers as Ellen Terry would shrink, Shaw 
claimed, “‘as from a display of pugilism.” 
The critic recalled the actor as 
a tall powerful man with a cultivated resonant 


voice: his stage walk was the perfection of grace 
and dignity; and his lightning swiftness of ac- 


14G. Bernard Shaw, “Shakespeare and the 
Stratford-upon-Avon Theatre. A Plea for Re- 
construction,” Stratford-upon-Avon Herald, 


April 23, 1923, p. 1. 
15 Archibald Henderson, Table-Talk of G.B.S. 
(New York, 1925), p. 66. 
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tion, as when in the last scene of Hamlet he shot 
up the stage and stabbed the king four times 
before you could wink, all provided a physical 
exhibition which attracted audiences quite in- 
dependently of the play. To John Coleman and 
T. C. King and other provincial stars with whom 
he has been sometimes ignorantly classed by 
London stage historians he was as Hyperion to 
a very thirdrate satyr. He was as proud as Luci- 
fer, and as imposing; but he was the only actor 
I ever heard come before the curtain at the end 
of a play to apologize for having acted badly. 


This apology occurred after a perform- 
ance of Hamlet following a rough cross- 
ing from England, and Shaw reported 
that the audience was “awestruck” when 
“with an unanswerable dignity” Sulli- 
van informed them “that he. had done 
justice neither to them nor to himself.” 
I once heard the pianist de Pachmann 
scold an audience for applauding his 
playing of Lizst, but to my knowledge 
no great actor has ever had such a sense 
of the integrity of his own art as to 
apologize to an applauding public. But 
then, as Shaw put it, Sullivan “revelled 
in his work too keenly to keep within 
the limits of [the] passionless science of 
acting” practised by Salvini, or, as Shaw 
might have added, by Coquelin. Later 
we shall note a remark of Sullivan's 
suggesting that his own was a “passion- 
less” style. 

G.B.S.’s favorite Hamlet, then, was ac- 
cording to the critic himself an indubi- 
tably great actor, possessed of a finely 
trained ‘“‘powerful and musical chest 
voice,” of a fine physique and unusual 
grace, of tremendous daemonic energy, 
of sufficient intelligence at least to figure 
out workable readings of difficult Shake- 
spearean passages, of a towering “super- 
natural” dignity and power.’® The main 
point is that Sullivan possessed a sufh- 
ciently dominating personality to make 
upon the extremely knowledgeable Shaw 
the greatest and most durable impress 


16 Preface to Correspondence, pp. XVii-xxiii. 
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that any English player has ever made. I 
know an easy explanation for all this: 
the actor was simply the only great 
English-speaking representative of the 
good old school of training and _ tradi- 
tion whom Shaw encountered in actual 
theatre experience. And this easy expla- 
nation is probably the correct one. But 
let us examine, not exhaustively but 
curiously, the career of Barry Sullivan 
to see whether his impress upon Shaw 
would seem to be a deliberately cultivat- 
ed Shavian idiosyncrasy or an effect war- 
ranted by the actual work of the actor. 


III 

Sullivan died in 1891. A short account 
of his career, one of the early works of 
W. J. Lawrence, appeared two years la- 
ter;'7 a longer, more effusive, less de- 
tached two-volume biography was pub- 
lished ten years after his death.%* An 
unsigned review of the latter work in 
the Pall Mall Gazette began: “How is it 
that in the enumeration of the glories of 
our last century stage the name of Barry 
Sullivan is so rarely mentioned? If men- 
tioned at all, it is apologetically, bracket- 
ed, perchance, with that of Charles Dil- 
lon.” This, the critic argued, despite 
“thirty years of absolute triumph, such 
as Kean, Kemble, Charles Kean, Mac- 
ready, or Phelps never knew.” Most of 
his appearances were in the provinces, 
in Australia, in America, it was granted, 
but at late as 1876 he was able to fill 
Drury Lane for sixty nights with Rich- 
ard III, a run discontinued only because 
in the famous concluding sword fight 
Richmond had stuck his weapon in the 
star’s eye. After reading Robert Sillard’s 
two volumes, most of them filled with 
altogether too fulsome praise, the critic 
decided he agreed with “those old play- 


17W. J. Lawrence, Barry Sullivan. A_ Bio- 
graphical Sketch (London, 1898). 

18 Robert M. Sillard, Barry Sullivan and His 
Contemporaries. A Histrionic Record, 2 vols. 
(London, 1901). 
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goers who hold Barry Sullivan to be the 
greatest tragic actor of the last half-cen- 

A half-decade later, a sot-disant his- 
torian of the Victorian stage, Alfred 
Darbyshire, mentioned Sullivan only to 
contrast him, “conventional and_his- 
trionically academic,” with Irving, “all 
soul and intellect,” and to cast fun upon 
him, rather pointlessly, as far a I can 
see, for the ridicule was occasioned only 
by Sullivan’s reply “in that peculiar tone 
of voice and tragic action, we so well 
remember” to what seems to me Darby- 
shire’s rather inane question as to how 
the part of Hamlet “affected him physic- 
ally”: “Never turn a hair, sir!’’*° I admit 
I have found no records that Sullivan 
was famed as a humorist, but I at least 
half-suspect a tongue in the cheek here; 
if intended perfectly seriously, I should 
say Sullivan’s rejoinder was merely a 
comment upon the advantage of tech- 
nical training and technical control. 

The critical or scholarly qualifications 
of Darbyshire as theatre-historian may 
be dubious, but undoubtedly Sullivan 
outlived his fame; the triumph of the 
new school of naturalism and “reserved 
force’”’ had made even serious and knowl- 
edgeable critics incapable of appreciat- 
ing Sullivan’s superhuman style of act- 


19] found the Pall Mall Gazette review pasted 
in the back pages of the Harvard College Li- 
brary copy of Lawrence’s book. I have not been 
able to attain access to the periodical to check 
the date of the review. 

20 Alfred Darbyshire, The Art of the Victorian 
Stage. Notes and Recollections (Manchester, 
1907), pp. 88-89. Darbyshire implied, but with 
no corroborative concrete analysis, a superiority 
of Irving over Sullivan in the character of Ham- 
let, which he remembered both actors playing 
simultaneously in Manchester. Shaw, preface to 
Correspondence, pp. Xxii-xxiii, declared Irving's 
performance of the Dane “neither skilled classic 
acting nor Shakespear’s Hamlet;” “compared to 
Sullivan he was a limp duffer and compared to 
Robertson a freak.” In 1938 he told James 
Agate, Ego 3 (London, 1938), p. 286: “The rea- 
son that Irving when he first appeared in Dublin 
was hissed for three weeks was that Barry Sulli- 
van had taught Dublin what to look for in an 
actor, and Irving was nothing like it.” 
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ing. His death in 1891 was noted by The 
Saturday Review with conspicuous mild- 
ness as that of the last of the grand 
school, the preserver of traditions hand- 
ed down from Betterton’s time, but al- 
most the sole comment upon his own 
acting noted merely his tendency ‘to 
tear a passion to tatters, and sometimes 
to assume attitudes which were almost 
comical in their supposed intensity.”*! 
Even the garrulous John Coleman, him- 
self an inheritor of the great tradition, 
in a memorial tribute made but a half- 
hearted attempt to defend Sullivan 
against the charge of old-fashioned stilt- 
edness and formality by declaring first 
that actually his playing of such parts as 
Sir Edward Mortimer in The Iron Chest 
had been judged “too modern and too 
natural,” and second that at his best he 
had been “vigorous, vivacious and ver- 
satile.” The parts chosen to illustrate 
this last point included, rather peculiar- 
ly, none of Shakespeare’s great tragic 
roles but only a miscellaneous collection 
of classic comic roles, Jerrold’s William 
the sailor, and three of Dion Boucicault’s 
stage Irishmen.*? But possibly some 
natural jealousy of a more successful 
competitor in his own line made Cole- 
man’s praise a bit tepid. 

The veteran critic Percy Fitzgerald, 
whose original taste for powerful acting 
in the grand style had been dulled by a 
surfeit of the tepid tea offered by the 
Robertsonians and The _ Fashionable 
Tragedian, sought by description of Sul- 
livan’s death-agonies in Richard III and 
The Gamester (“This sort of thing is 
now extinct”) to immortalize the actor 
as a figure of ridicule. The main objec- 
tion of a conscientious researcher is that 
the descriptions sound very much like 
those of the much-praised new-school 


21 The Saturday Review, LXXI (1891), 562. 
22 John Coleman, “In Memoriam. Barry Sul- 
livan,” Theatre, June 1891, p. 280. 
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deaths of Charles Warner in Drink and 
of Irving in several of his more melo- 
dramatic ventures.?* 

One wonders increasingly how many 
of these denigrators of Sullivan’s claim 
to the status of great actor had seen him 
in his prime and how many of them 
were consciously or unconsciously in- 
clined to belittle him because of his pref- 
erence for “playing the sticks.” Shaw 
has repeatedly emphasized, in his many 
attacks upon theatre economics, that 
Sullivan chose a trouping career of his 
own accord when he found that he could 
not make Shakespeare and the standard 
repertory pay in London. While one is 
today faintly amused to read the actor's 
professional listing in The Era Alma- 
nack Advertisers of the early eighties as 
“*The Unrivalled and World-Famous 
Actor,’ Mr. Barry Sullivan, Pronounced 
by the Press and Public of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, The United States 
of America, Canada, California, and 
Australia, “The Great Shakespearian Ac- 
tor of the Age’,” one still realizes that to 
thousands of audience-members in the 
far-flung provinces listed, the claim 
would have seemed merely just. No 
contemporary, for instance, saw any in- 
congruity in Sullivan’s taking-over the 
first two seasons of Festival performances 
in the new Stratford-upon-Avon Thea- 
tre in 1877 and 1878, and the great Hel- 
ena Faucit was apparently glad to come 
out of retirement to play as his leading 
lady in Much Ado about Nothing.** 

The reasons for the lack of critical 
approval during his last years and fol- 


23 Percy Fitzgerald, Memoirs of an Author, 
2 vols. (London, 1895), I, 388. Although to start 
with no friend of the new school, Fitzgerald had 
as early as 1870, Principles of Comedy and Dra- 
matic Effect (London, 1870), pp. 309-311, at- 
tacked Sullivan on much the same points. 

24 Vide, e.g., Ruth Ellis, The Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre (London, 1948), pp. 12 and 
15. Incidentally, it is worth noting that Sulli- 
van’s entire company appeared both years at his 
own cost. 
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lowing his death are obvious: first, a new 
style of acting, antithetical to his, had 
taken possession of the London stage; 
second, probably few metropolitan crit- 
ics had had a fair chance to judge his 
acting as a whole, particularly during 
his best years; and third, probably Shaw 
is right in his frequently recorded belief 
that Sullivan actually wore himself out 
physically by his insistence upon always 
striking twelve. The fact remains that 
for over fifty years he had made the stage 
his career, that he amassed a consider- 
able fortune by his playing all over the 
English-speaking world, that he attained 
a real and living reputation almost every- 
where except in London, and that when 
he left the stage in 1887 he had played 
some three hundred parts, including 
fifty to sixty parts in Shakespeare. For 
instance, he had played in Macbeth, Sey- 
ton, Malcolm, Lennox, Ross, Banquo, 
Macduff and finally the title role; in 
Hamlet Rosencrantz, Claudius, The 
Ghost and The Prince.*® However, joy- 
fully certain critics may have seized up- 
on part of the announcement made by 
Chatterton in advertising Sullivan’s 
opening of the 1876-1877 Drury Lane 
season with Richard II] and Macbeth, 
there would seem to have been truth in 
the claim that he was “one of the few 
actors remaining to whom Shakespeare 
has been a lifelong study.”” It remains to 
be seen whether the record suggests that 
there was truth in Chatterton’s assertion 
that “starting from a point when much 
of the old traditions still survived,” Sul- 
livan did not remain “a petrified embodi- 
ment of bygone conventionalities, but 
while retaining the animated spirit and 
well-trained method which guided the 
former masters of the actor’s art to such 
great results,” he “modified their inter- 
pretations according to the dictates of 


26 Sillard, op. cit., II, 251-257, lists Sullivan's 
parts. 
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an independent judgment and the re- 
quirements of modern ideas, feelings, 
and artistic tendencies.”*° 

“Tradition,” Lawrence recorded the 
tragedian as once telling an interviewer, 
“is the peculiar instruction which Shake- 
speare himself gave to the actors of his 
day, and which has been handed down 
from one to another from that time. It is 
to acting what Euclid is to the mechan- 
ical arts; a book, so to speak, containing 
the great principles of the art—the great 
ideas of the greatest men in the profes- 


sion.”*? This, of course, is the trained: 
actor’s birthright which the early Rob-- 


ertsonians wilfully sold for T. W. Rob- 
ertson’s tea-kettle, milk-can, and _ roly- 
poly pudding. Sullivan claimed to have 
studied the part of Hamlet and the tra- 
ditions attendant upon its playing for 
seven years before he first essayed the 
part in Liverpool on October 26, 1947. 
His main innovation was his belief that 
the Prince only feigned madness, but he 
also invented much business which, | 
think rightfully, he claimed was adopted 
by other actors without acknowledgment 
(or possibly as part of the tradition?). As 
late as 1886, the year before his forced 
retirement (somewhat appropriately he 
was again playing in Liverpool when he 
had a paralytic stroke; unhappily for 
complete coincidence he was playing his 
other great role, the crookback King), he 
told an interviewer in Manchester: 

I showed them for the first time the reason 
of Hamlet’s sudden change in demeanor as he 
discovers Polonius and the King eavesdropping, 
and at once concludes that Ophelia is concerned 
in the plot. The “hawk and handsaw” reading. 
too, I altered. During my studies I tried thor- 
oughly to grasp the meaning of each sentence, 
but I was unable to find any intelligible mean- 
ing in the line as it appeared in the ordinary 
text. Taking into consideration the context and 
the situation, I, as Hamlet, believed that Guil- 
denstern and Rosencrantz had been specially 


26 Jiid., IT, 182-183. 
27 Lawrence, op. cil., p. 10. 
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sent “to pump the Prince,’”’ who discovered their 
purpose, and pumped them instead, and I, 
therefore, when the climax was reached, said, 
“I am but mad nor’—nor’—west; when the 
wind is southerly, I know a hawk from a heron; 
pshaw!” the “pshaw” being the outcome of the 
disgust Hamlet felt at being treated in such a 
manner. I felt there was a meaning and a point 
in the line, when delivered in this way which 
was entirely wanting in the “handsaw” read- 
ing. So, too, with the Ghost, who tells Hamlet 
he is “doomed for a certain time to walk the 
night, and for the day confined to fast in fire.” 
This I felt was absurd, and I made my Ghost 
say, “confined fast in fire,” thereby getting rid 
of the difficulty, and making intelligible what 
had previously been obscure. I could go 
through the play, and show many instances 
where the lines had become encrusted with ab- 
surdities, arising from the alteration of ig- 
norant commentators and actors; but I have no 
desire now to enter into any argument or justi- 
fication of my alterations and restorations.28 


We have noted previously G.B.S.’s 
sane guess that the clever Granville- 
Barker would on the question of stage- 
effectiveness have accepted Sullivan’s 
new readings. “After all,” as Edward 
Dowden once remarked, “an actor’s com- 
mentary is his acting!’’*® And if we 
must have commentators, surely the ac- 
tor should be allowed his innings, as the 
man who knows best whether or not the 
emendation will work. The “Pshaw!” 
made Sullivan notorious. In 1894, Wil- 
liam Winter, spinsterish critic of the 
New York Tribune, disdainfully record- 
ed this emendation of the “Hibernian 
Dane,”’*° and categorically noted: “This 
is about all that anybody now remem- 
bers of Mr. Sullivan’s performance.” 


28 Ibid., pp. 28-29. Less defensible than the 
emendations noted here, although quite under- 
standable, was Sullivan’s change of Shakespeare’s 
naively British “I'll take the ghost’s word for a 
thousand pounds” to “for all the coin in Den- 
mark.” Sillard, op. cit., I, 166-167. 

29 Quoted in Bram Stoker, Personal Reminis- 
cences of Henry Irving, 2 vols. (London, 1906), 
I, 27-28. 

30 Because probably of his name, Sullivan was 
always regarded as Irish. For the record, he 
was born in Birmingham. 

81 William Winter, Shadows of the Stage. 
Second Series (New York, 1894), pp. 340-341. 
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One first thinks that Winter reckoned 
without the elephantine memory of 
G.B.S., but then he remembers that in 
1912, Winter himself acknowledged Sul- 
livan’s Hamlet during his last tour of 
America, in 1875, as “in point of definite 
ideal and artistic finish . . . remarkably 
fine.” This fine language means that 
Barry did what he intended. What more 
can one honestly ask of an artist? At 
any rate, Winter belatedly recognized 
Sullivan’s “scholarship,” effective 
pointing of Hamlet’s “bitter humor,” 
his “correct” elocution (a word that used 
to be an honorable one), a “deeply im- 
pressive” handling of the soliloquies, a 
direct method but a ‘“well-concealed” 
art, producing “the effect of spontane- 
ity.” As one who has professionally con- 
sidered, studied, taught, directed, and 
witnessed Shakespeare for a quarter of 
a century, I find myself wondering how 
much of the now normal conception of 
Hamlet, play and character, may be due 
to our “Hibernian Dane.” I cannot 
imagine Ben or Will saying “Pshaw!” to 
each other at the Mermaid, I grant, but 
Winter showed how effective the busi- 
ness accompanying the emendation was 
on the stage: 

When Hamlet is baffling the inquisitve spies, 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, he grasped a 
wrist of each of them and exclaimed, “I know 
a hawk from a heron,” and then, after a pause, 


looking from one to the other, and throwing 
them off, contemptuously added, “Pshaw!”’ 


As an instance of a side of the actor not 
much noted, Winter recorded that Ed- 
win Forrest hissed Sullivan’s Hamlet in 
Philadelphia, but that Sullivan ignored 
the insult until he reached the line, 
“That great baby you see there is not 
yet out of his swaddling clouts,” when 
he pointed derisively at the American 
actor, sitting in a stage box.** I submit 
that Sullivan did indeed have a sense of 


82 William Winter, Shakespeare on the Stage, 
2 vols. (New York, 1912) I, 337-3390. 
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humor; one cannot imagine the grim 
and ungracious Macready so neatly snub- 
bing Forrest. 

Granting that at the time of Sullivan’s 
debut as Hamlet in Liverpool there was 
no question of a conflict between schools 
of acting, we might still note that a very 
sceptical journalist declared Sullivan 
“the best reader by far that we have 
heard upon the stage,” with a mature, 
musical and irresistibly charming voice. 
An intellectual, refined, judicial actor, 
he was found “absolutely a stranger to 
stage-trick” and to “the most distant ap- 
proach to 

Robert Sillard called attention in his 
biography to two new pieces of business 
introduced by the new Hamlet, the first 
his returning to the kneeling Ohpelia to 
kiss “the ends of her flowing hair’ (an 
original conception much copied, as Sil- 
lard noted; Irving was praised in the 
seventies for having invented the busi- 
ness); the second his having the portraits 
of the elder Hamlet and of Claudius 
woven into the tapestry which he used 
for the walls of Gertrude’s closet, an in- 
novation for which he was much criti- 
cized.** 

When Sullivan took his Hamlet to 
Manchester for the first time the follow- 
ing year, it was saluted by the critic of 
The Manchester Guardian as the most 
faithful “mental portraiture’ of the 
Prince of its time. Older Hamlets were 
recalled: 

Young was passionless and philosophical; the 
elder Kean was fitful, with occasional bursts of 


passion, scorching as the molten lava of a vol- 
cano; the younger Kean is hard and boisterous; 


88 Sillard, op. cit., I, 157. 

34 Ibid., I, 167-168. Sillard at considerable 
length justified Sullivan by proving from his- 
torical records that there was in Elsinore a room 
“hung with silken tapestry in which were woven 
a series of historically true full-length portraits 
of the kings of Denmark.” A proof, quite pos- 
sibly, of Sullivan’s scholarship, I would admit, 
but I am not interested in archaeological pro- 
duction; if the tapestry-portraits were effective in 
production, I should say they were justified. 
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and Macready . . . imparts a character of physi- 
cal energy and self-will, which appears to give 
a practical denial to the constant regrets and 
bitter self-reproaches of Hamlet for his infirmity 
of purpose, Mr. Sullivan, on the contrary, de- 
velops, with as much force as any of his con- 
temporaries, the intensity of feeling, the bitter 
agony of self-reproach of Hamlet .. .; but at 
the same tme he develops with equal truthful- 
ness and force that mental irresolution and 
feebleness of purpose, that struggle between mor- 
bid speculation and avenging impulse, which 
. . . fully explains and harmonises the apparent 
discrepancies in Hamlet’s mental character. 


This is high praise indeed, and with its 
memories of other players and its point- 
ed analysis, it sounds knowledgeable. 
Singled out as of special merit were Sul- 
livan’s delivery of the soliloquies and of 
his nice discrimination of conflicting 
emotions in the closet scene.*® 


Sullivan waited until he was thirty 
and has been on the stage some fifteen 
years before he appeared in London, at 
the Haymarket under Benjamin Web- 
ster’s management, on February 7, 1852. 
His success was not sensational; many 
critics felt he lacked force but compli- 
mented him for substituting mental in- 
genuity and picturesque posing, and they 
attacked him vigorously for innovations 
in business and emendations in text, 
thus arousing public curiosity. His open- 
ing night attracted at least enough at- 
tention to bring backstage to meet him 
not only his manager, but Charles Dick- 
ens, the playwright Douglas Jerrold, the 
journalists John Oxenford and John 
Forster, and the actors Vandenhoff, Paul 
Bedford, and Leigh Murray. Oxenford’s 
review in The Times registered a sort of 
negative approval, summed up in: “He 
had carefully made up his mind what to 
do, and went through his task with con- 
scientious correctness.”** The review 
was fairly typical, but the Athenaeum 


35 I[bid., I, 176-177. 
36 Tbid., I, 222-228. Vide Lawrence, op. cit. 
P. 37- 
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critic was more captious, admitting orig- 
inality of conception and_picturesque- 
ness, but complaining of his use of “a 
series of minute points and crotchety new 
readings as substitutes for physical pow- 


Sullivan, despite Shaw’s claims, most 
definitely did not conquer London, al- 
though he returned several times, not- 
ably in the mid-fifties as Helena Faucit’s 
leading man and in the sixties when for 
a while he attempted London manage- 
ment. But in the main through the 
twenty years after his London debut, he 
was content to build up his reputation 
in the British provinces, and in America 
in the late fifties, and in Australia in the 
early sixties. By the mid-seventies he 
was at the height of his fame and power 
and he made a triumphant American 
tour before his last important London 
appearance. When he played Hamlet at 
Booth’s Theatre in New York in August 
of 1875, an anonymous critic for A pple- 
ton’s Journal viciously attacked the por- 
trayal as at once “tame” and “of the 
stage, stagey,” which seems a wilful con- 
fusion of terms. The review analyzed 
Sullivan’s defects and failures,** but al- 
most every point criticized unfavorably 
was singled out by William Winter for 
special praise in The Tribune.*® On the 
whole, American critics agreed with 
Winter, being especially enthusiastic 
over the Hamlet. A Boston journalist 
compared it favorably with the Hamlets 
of Booth, Barrett, Salvini and Fechter, 
and specifically praised it for not being, 
like Barrett’s and Booth’s, “a mere 
mosaic of elaborated acts and elocution- 
ary effects,” which was exactly what the 
critic of Appleton’s had claimed Sulli- 


” 


87 Quoted by Charles E. Pascoe, Our Actors 
and Actresses. The Dramatic List, second edi- 
tion revised and enlarged (London, 1880), p. 322. 

38 Appleton’s Journal, XIV (1875), 345-346. 

39 Vide Sillard, op. cit., II, 153-154. 
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van's to be.*? An Indianapolis critic 
limited the comparison to Booth: “the 
Hamlet of Barry Sullivan appears like 
a piece of intense nervous humanity 
compared with some stage model in 
alabaster.”*! 

Sullivan was even made the subject of a 
lecture by Professor Benn Pitman of the 
Cincinnati School of Design. The Profes- 
sor declared him greater than Macready, 
Charles Kean, Brooke, Forrest, Booth, 
Murdoch, and Barrett, and in the course 
of a long analysis stated: “Barry Sullivan 
has those gifts of nature which adapt 
him for a Shakespearean actor—a com- 
manding person, a graceful bearing, a 
mimetic organization, a powerful and 
perfectly modulated voice, capable of 
more subtle and varied shades of mean- 
ing than I have ever heard in the tones 
of any other human being.”*? The cho- 
rus of praise during the American tour 
must indeed have intoxicated Sullivan 
and possibly induced him to have anoth- 
er try at London. These nineteenth- 
century American critics at least knew 
their theatre and almost all of them 
could summon up a list of other actors 
to compare with Sullivan in any given 
part. 

Whether inspired by American success 
or not, Sullivan returned to London in 
September of 1876 to play at Drury 
Lane. Granting the consistent difference 
in tone between American and English 
criticism of the player, I think the bur- 
den of the American suggests that Sulli- 
van had improved, mellowed, matured 
in the points of playing Hamlet most 
specifically attacked earlier by the Eng- 
lish, and one wonders why, after his 
great success in the part outside of Lon- 


40 Tbid., I, 160. Another critic, ibid., II, 179, 
went even further and declared Sullivan the 
greatest living actor in the classic repertory, 
greater than Charles Kean, Phelps, Brooke, 
Montgomery, Creswick, and Calvert. 

41 [bid., Il, 169. 

42 Thid., II, 163-164. 
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don, he elected to try to win the metro- 
politan audiences and critics only with 
his Macbeth and his Richard. To be 
sure, he was now in his mid-fifties, but 
that had not deterred him from playing 
the Dane (in a brown wig) to American 
audiences earlier in the same year, and 
he returned to the part for provincial 
tours afterwards.** Anyway, I know of 
no actor except our contemporary John 
Gielgud, probably the greatest living 
Hamlet, who has ever of his own accord 
retired himself from playing the part on 
the score of age. Can it be that Sullivan 
was anxious about the sensation of Irv- 
ing’s Hamlet two years before? If so, I 
think he was ill-advised, for despite the 
sensation there had been plenty of critics 
and audience-members who found the 
Fashionable Tragedian’s Dane far too 
modern and who might well have wel- 
comed what seems to have been the in- 
telligently varied traditional Prince of 
Sullivan. 


But the actor opened with Richard 
III, his second favorite role. The recep- 
tion was varied; in a two-column review 
the critic of The Era was definitely en- 
thusiastic, praising both conception and 
execution in detail: “a grand triumph 
of the actor’s art.” As usual when the 
actor played this part, the swordsman- 
ship at the end was especially lauded as 
by itself worth the evening: “the roar 
of applause was almost deafening.“ 


43 The Theatre, September, 1883, p. 165, Tre- 
ports that in August Sullivan returned after 
some years absence to Liverpool, the scene of his 
first playing of the Dane: “The play was ‘Ham- 
let,’ the temperature about 90° Fahr., and the 
audience enthusiastic in the extreme. It was very 
apparent that the Liverpool playgoers still cling 
to the traditional style of histrionic art that 
Barry Sullivan so thoroughly affects.” 

44 Shaw, usually inclined to overpraise his pet 
actor, while always remembering his boyish 
pleasure in Sullivan's sword-fights, claimed, 
“Sullivan, Shakespear, and Shaw,” p. 56, that his 
typical duel was “a pre-arranged battery of what 
is known behind the scenes as ‘sixes.’” But 
Lawrence, op. cit., pp. 73-74, Yreferring to the 
aforementioned incident which cut short the 
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Searching for the mot juste, the Era re- 
viewer quoted Byron’s note in his dairy: 
“Just returned from seeing Edmund 
Kean as Richard. By Jove, he is a soul! 
Life, nature, truth, without exaggera- 
tion or diminution.” I might remark 
that the Era, while devoted to the thea- 
tre, was not normally given to diving off 
the deep end.*° A normally captious and 
sarcastic critic, Mr. Punch’s ‘‘Represen- 
tative Man,” waxed almost sickeningly 
coy over the Richard: “It is a bold thing 
to commit oneself to a ‘universal,’ but I 
do not believe that there is on the Eng- 
ligh stage, at the present day, any Actor 
who . . . can touch him in his impersona- 
tion.” It is worth noting, since Sullivan 
was apparently one of the earliest stars 
to enforce strict discipline upon his 
company, that this critic noted: ‘The 
stage management of the masses is bet- 
ter than usual.’’4¢ 


Drury Lane engagement, specifically identified 
“the Sullivanic stage combat” as “the antithesis 
of the ‘two up and two down’ of the palmy 
days,” noted that Sullivan never allowed the 
part of Richmond to be doubled (Shaw admit- 
ted that in his later years while touring to 
play with resident stock companies, Sullivan 
always brought with him his own Ophelia 
and an actor to play Richmond and Macduff), 
and recorded that his fellow professionals always 
crowded the wings to watch Sullivan’s stage 
fights: “With the first superb flourish of the 
Crookback’s sword, excitement reached fever- 
heat, and the house, as if by an electric shock, 
became surcharged with a terrific sense of the 
realism of the thing.” Skill in fencing may be a 
minor part of the histrionic art, but I empha- 
size this point to call attention to Sullivan’s typi- 
cal careful handling of detail; if not a genius, 
he was more than a competent—he was a con- 
scientious craftsman. 

45 Sillard, op. cit., II, 187-188. Cf. Winter, 
Shakespeare on the Stage, 1, 113-114, agreeing 
in the main but lacking the top note of en- 
thusiasm: “His impersonation lacked electrical 
fire, but it possessed clarity of design, consistency 
of execution, and abundant and_ sustained 
force.” 

46 Punch, LXXI (1876), 144. Shaw, I think for 
once guessing wrong about backstage matters, 
frequently has accused Sullivan of very lax re- 
gard for the acting of the rest of his companies, 
but Lawrence, op. cit., pp. 54-55, quoted an 
Australian dramatic critic, James Smith, as hav- 
ing written him that, in addition to being “one 
of the best all-round actors I ever saw—equally 
good in tragedy, comedy, Irish drama, and farce,” 
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But all was not adulation. Moy Thom- 
as, a generally knowledgeable critic, if 
sometimes prejudiced in favor of the 
new tame school, quoted rather derisive- 
ly the advertisement of Chatterton re- 
ferred to above, and dismissed Sullivan’s 
Richard as “distinctly of the old school, 
the tokens of which are a solemn deep- 
voiced style of elocution, and a tendency 
to exaggerate the hypocritical side of 
the character to the neglect of subtler at- 
tributes.” Surely there would seem to 
have been subtlety in the player, if not 
necessarily reflective of “subtler attrib- 
utes” in the King, for the American act- 
or Francis Wilson recalled seeing him in 


San Francisco: 

Sullivan’s “Richard” had an impressive bit 
of “business” lasting for minutes, of “Richard,” 
sword in hand, tracing the disposition of his 
forces of the morrow’s battle. Suddenly he halts, 
puzzled. Something is evidently lacking, has 
been overlooked. He retraces his movements, 
but halts again on reaching the same point. 
After a meaningful pause, he leaves the field, 
puzzled and in heavy doubt. It was a presage 
of "Richard’s” defeat on the morrow at Bos- 
worth Field.47 


A certain fuzziness of standards and of 
judgment in Thomas is suggested also 
by his damning the lesser members of 
the company for being “incapable of de- 
livering verse, either with attention to 
rhythm, or with that correctness of em- 
phasis which carries an impression of 
sincerity to the mind of the audience.”’** 


Sullivan was “an admirable manager,” “mas- 
ter of all the duties and detail connected with 
a theatre, from those of the call-boy upwards,” 
and that while managing a theatre in Melbourne 
he collected a fine stock company and produced 
finished productions, comparable to those of 
Augustin Daly. Whatever one’s opinion of Daly 
as artist of the theatre may be, and mine is low, 
there is no doubt that he was one of the most 
skilful managers and directors of his time, and 
almost the greatest of the non-acting manager- 
directors. From his own knowledge, Lawrence, p. 
69, also emphasized Sullivan’s care in rehearsal 
and in minute attention to the least member 
of the company. 

47 Francis Wilson’s Life of Himself (Boston, 
1924), p. 48. 

48 Moy Thomas, “‘Richard the Third’ at 
Drury Lane,” Academy, X (1876), 346. 
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‘Thomas was facing the usual dilemma 
of the latter-day ninteenth-century critic, 
how to have'’s new-school Robertsonian 
roly-poly pudding and also savor the 
flaming alcohol richness of the Merrie 
England, old-school original. Joseph 
Knight, a critic who did know his old- 
school acting and did relish it, seemed 
baffled. His claim that the audience was 
more amused than moved does not seem 
to square with the facts as elsewhere re- 
corded, and his unqualified praise of the 
sound old-school Mrs. Hermann Vezin 
and Cathcart and his grudging admis- 
sion of power to Sullivan contrast oddly 
with his complaint that the acting style 
of the other actors had “nothing in com- 
mon with the views of art now com- 
mencing to prevail.” Poor Joe Knight's 
perplexity was epitomized in his plain- 
tive “the performance throughout of all 
the characters misses the true tragic 
note.” In 1876 there were still critics 
who remembered a theatre in which 
there had been acting, but a bare ten 
years after Robertson had insidiously in- 
troduced the idea that actors should not 
be, but seem (that is, not present charac- 
ter in theatrical terms, but represent it 
in realistic terms), they were so confused 
that even a Knight could unchivalrously 
ask that a melodrama (whether Shake- 
spearean or Cibberian matters not) at- 
tain “the true tragic note.”* 


The same failure to classify Sullivan 
in an age of non-actors sounds through- 
out Frederick Wedmore’s review of the 
Macbeth which followed at Drury 


49 Joseph Knight, Theatrical Notes (London, 
1893), Ppp. 151-152. The same critic, D.N.B., 
XIX (London, 1909), 159-161, recording the inde- 
fatigable industry and obvious all-round com- 
petency of the actor, registered his own confu- 
sion in but one phrase; acceding to the new 
conception that actors should be mere puppets, 
he still insisted that Sullivan was “a good though 
never a great or an inspired actor, of an old- 
fashioned kind.” He sounded his own doubt by 
admitting that Sullivan “held aloft the banner 
of tragedy in troublous times.” 
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Lane.*® Sullivan was to continue to de- 
light the provinces with his classic re- 
pertory for more than a decade more," 
but the only record I have unearthed of 
a later London appearance is a dismal 
anonymous complaint in 1879 of a per- 
formance of Much Ado About Nothing 
by Sullivan, Rose Eytinge “and their 
scratch company,” whose “good inten- 
tions afford only a very insufficient ex- 
cuse for their stage proceedings.’*? The 
Much Ado, we have noted, had been re- 
vived by Sullivan, with Helena Faucit 
as Beatrice, for the opening of the Strat- 
ford Theatre, apparently without not- 
able riot. It is possible, however, that 
Sullivan himself might have agreed with 
the anonymous Jeremiah just quoted. 
His biographer Sillard claimed that his 
worth in later days was insufficiently 
realized since, as an inevitable result of 
the triumph of the new school, he “was 
seldom supported in a manner becoming 
his dignity as an actor of the first rank, 
and the high quality of the plays in 
which he appeared.’** Sullivan himself 
expressed pessimism about the future of 
the poetic drama: “year by year it is 
fading from our stage;” the actors of the 
late nineteenth century were unwisely 
“leaving Shakespeare entirely out of 
their education.” One of the most not- 
able epitomes of what the old-school 
actor properly regarded as the essence of 
acting as art was Sullivan’s comment: 
“Put such an actor into a ‘modern’ 
drama and being equal to the ordinary 
requirements he will show to some ad- 
vantage. But place the same player in a 


50 Frederick Wedmore, “ ‘Macbeth’ at Drury 
Lane,” Academy, X (1876), 530-531. 

51 Lawrence, op. cit., p. 84, noted that as late 
as 1884 Sullivan on tour was indulging in a 
“capital assumption” of the Falstaff of J Henry 
IV, “an impersonation in the highest sense of 
the term,” with “not a suspicion of the measured 
mannerisms of voice and action which marked 
his latter-day tragic acting.” 

52 The Theatre, September, 1879, p. 109. 

53 Sllard, op. cit., II, 248. 
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Shakespearean part, and the result is— 
surprise that an actor could look so 
little.”** The superhuman playing of 
tradition could not be achieved by those 
who trained in the furniture-encumber- 
ed drawing-rooms of the new Pinerotic 
comedy or “drama.” 

W. J. Lawrence, writing in 1893, was 

willing (with Frank Benson prominent- 
ly in mind?)*> to admit the provinces 
“not devoid of sound Shakespearian ac- 
tors,’ but he insisted “‘the question might 
well be asked (and in big capitals)—on 
whose shoulders fell the mantle of Bar- 
ry Sullivan, as a repository of the tradi- 
tions?” and he continued: 
Even in his own late day, the tragedian was 
never tired of complaining that the bona-fide 
actor had disappeared with the stock system, 
that few among the coming men knew how to 
speak their mother tongue or walk the stage 
correctly, and that the one besetting sin of the 
profession was the insatiate thirst for unearned 
advancement. Whatever the faults of his sys- 
tem, it at least afforded a rough and ready 
training in Shakespeare for the novice, the loss 
of which cannot but be felt and deplored.5¢ 


Undeniably, to repeat, Sullivan had 
the misfortune to end his days in a thea- 
tre which had deliberately and wilfully 
changed its acting methods by a com- 
plete about-face, and by the very strength 
of his power and of his training (I do 
not insist upon his greatness or his gen- 
ius) he bore the brunt of the attack upon 
old-school methods in his last years. We 
have seen how various critics, originally 
brought up in and appreciative of old- 
school methods eventually turned upon 


54 Ibid., II, 203. 

551 personally, and I am not sure uncritically, 
like the remark recorded by Whitford Kane, 
Are We All Met? (London, 1931), p. 30, of his 
commonsensical but theatrically knowledgeable 
uncle when first he saw Benson: “he’s a fine 
hockey player and a great gentleman, but as for 
acting Richard III, God send us another Barry 
Sullivan.” I know all about Montague’s report 
of Benson’s Richard II, but I am convinced that 
Montague was a great impressionist and Benson 
only an energetic and intelligent manager. 

56 Lawrence, op. cit., p. 72. 
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BARRY SULLIVAN: SHAVIAN AND ACTUAL 


him. One of the strangest complaints 
against him is that of Mrs. Charles Cal- 
vert, who, in her memoirs, admitting 
that in youth he was a fine actor, pos- 
sessed of a voice of remarkable range and 
power, objected oddly, for both she and 
her husband were products of the sound 
old school of training and tradition: 
“Every movement of the body, every in- 
flexion of the voice was—studied!"’ At 
forty-five, she claimed, Sullivan played 
Hamlet just as he had at twenty-eight, 
with “the same stilted movements, the 
same meaningless inflexions,” the same 
“mere mechanism.’*? Mannered I sus- 
pect Sullivan was, but too many besides 
Bernard Shaw who saw him were moved 
by him for us wantonly to accept the 
charge of meaninglessness and _ stilted- 
ness. One remembers that Charles Cal- 
vert was a less successful exponent than 
Barry Sullivan of the same parts and of 
the same histrionic methods, and sup- 
poses that it is at least possible that a 
wife might be jealous of a dead hus- 
band’s reputation or lack of it. 


As far as the coldness which is implied 
in Mrs. Calvert’s criticism, and the love- 
lessness which G.B.S. specifically found 
in Sullivan, are concerned, one would 
note that H. Chance Newton, thirty 
years after the actor’s death, insisted, as 


57 Mrs. Charles Calvert, Sixty-Eight Years on 
the Stage (London, 1911), p. 173. Sillard, op. 
cit., I, 193-194, acknowledged certain vocal man- 
nerisms: “He spoke in a distinct measured tone, 
always bringing out the last syllable of a word 
and the last words of a sentence with marked 
emphasis;” and physical mannerisms, ibid., I, 
201: “On the stage he always, when delivering a 
speech, rested the weight on the left foot.” Such 
mannerisms might certainly eventually annoy 
fellow-professionals. But, for the record, I would 
point out that the vocal mannerism was con- 
sciously developed for speaking in the huge and 
acoustically bad auditoria of the nineteenth 
certury, and the physical in order to leave his 
right side free for action and gesticulation. One 
who recalls Irving’s purely eccentric mannerisms 
of body and voice, in no way helpful to him in 
any part, will perceive a difference, I trust, be- 
tween deliberate choice of mannerism and revk- 
less indulgence in it. 


if with Shaw’s comment in mind, that 
his Hamlet “was anything but cold,” 
rather “temperamental, crammed full of 
vigour and vivacity.” Granting that Sul- 
livan had “caught something of the old 
barnstormer method of pronunciation,” 
Newton, post-Forbes-Robertson, declared 
his Hamlet “a perfect model of pictures- 
que and romantic gracefulness.”’°* Rob- 
ert Courtneidge, who in his youth owed 
allegiance necessarily to the newer meth- 
ods, still declared Sullivan an actor of 
power “only short of genius,” whose 
fine training enabled him in old age to 
sustain his demanding repertory night 
after night without a trace of vocal 
strain. Praising Sullivan’s versatility, 
Courtneidge left what is probably the 
warmest praise of the actor’s Othello, 
not usually singled out for favorable 
comment, and declared his Charles Sur- 
face (Courtneidge played with Sullivan 
in The School for Scandal when the lat- 
ter was in his late sixties) a delightful, 
delicate, rippling, graceful, buoyant and 
finished example of high comedy play- 
ing.*® To me it is clear that the spell 
which Sullivan cast over theatre lovers 
like James Agate’s father and Whitford 
Kane’s uncle, over critics like Newton 
and G.B.S., over young actors like Rob- 
ert Courtneidge and Courtenay Thorpe, 
was simply, in the words of Agate, “that 
he was the last of the great actors, and 
could and did tear a passion to tatters 
without being ridiculous—which cannot 
be said of to-day’s actor who is much 
more likely to be ridiculous without tear- 
ing a passion to anything approaching 
tatters.”°° Some London critic has re- 


58 H. Chance Newton, Cues and Curtain Calls 
(London, 1927), p. 222. 

59 Robert Courtneidge, “J Was An Actor 
Once” (London, n.d., but 1920's), pp. 45-46, 56- 
57: 

60 James Agate, Ego 2 (London, 1936), p. 255. 
Agate told a good story related to him by Thorpe 
to demonstrate Sullivan’s “quality.” When the 
actor was a young man, he was “walking with 
Barry Sullivan in Westminster. The great actor 
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cently bettered this last comment by sug- 
gesting that the modern actor is capable 
of tearing a passion only to titters. 


Bernard Shaw, doubtless with crowd- 
ing memories of the difficulties he en- 
countered in finding actors capable of 
sustaining the taxing demands of physi- 
cal action and characterization of his 
scenes and the magnificant bravura of 
his dramatic arias, praised Sullivan in 
1948 for “being a great actor and noth- 
ing else, and not ashamed of it.” Waiv- 
ing the finality of the “great,” for we 
cannot now settle that question, I call 
attention to Shaw's reiteration, “Barry 
Sullivan was proud of his profession and 
of his eminence in it. He knew nothing 
of our educated gentlemen stars who are 
everything except great actors.’ With 
his passion for the theatre, always with 
him a deep reverential and religious pas- 
sion, Shaw naturally has been obsessed 
throughout his professional career by the 
purest example of actor qua actor he has 
encountered on the English-speaking 
stage. Maurice Colbourne, Shavian actor 
and critic, recently wrote of Shaw’s con- 
ception of acting as Victorian “because 
it was founded on the conviction that 
the actor’s job was to act, and to be 
gentlemen or knights only incidentally.” 
He pointed out that it is the memory of 
Sullivan “and the memories of others of 
Sullivan’s kidney, that made Shaw re- 
peatedly tell later generations: “You can- 


was explaining to him a point in his Hamlet, 
and neither of them noticed that they had ar- 
rived at a scene of congestion, cordons of police, 
and all that goes with the opening of l’arlia- 
ment. They began to cross the road and were 
stopped by a bobby. Whereupon Barry with a 
magnificent gesture not only spiritually but 
physically put the policeman io one sidle and 
continued his dissertation as though Parliament, 
and even the Monarchy, didn’t exist.” 
61 “Sullivan, Shakespear, and Shaw,” p. 57. 
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not overact my plays.’ ’’®? And Colbourne 
ended his book on The Real Bernard 
Shaw with a description of Shaw in his 
nineties giving an analysis and an imita- 
tion of Sullivan’s bravura methods which 
produced not overacting but acting: 
Only Sullivan, Shaw explained, had enough 
physical and vocal power to play the end of 
Macbeth—after, that is, the news that Birnam 
Wood was come to Dunsinane—in a single 
unbroken tremendous crescendo. Other actors, 
he warned, lacking Sullivan’s unique power, 
must periodically return to earth, as it were, 
rest on this line and on that, and start again 
piano, or they would either rant ineffectually 
or burst their lungs. In short, they must tackle 
the scene not as one crescendo, but as a series, 
and not attempt to climb it in a single sweep. 
Then, word-perfect, he showed us. It was an 
astonishing feat.68 


Can we today expect to witness in the 
actual theatre such astonishing histrionic 
feats? Viewing a stage inhabited mainly 
by twittering females and tittering ten- 
ors, we can only concede much sense 
and reason in Shaw’s preoccupation with 
his histrionic King Charles’s head, and 
wish that there were more people to 
advise young actors as Whitford Kane’s 
uncle advised him at the outset of his 
career: “Remember now, say your pray- 
ers, and ask God to make you half as 
good an actor as Barry Sullivan,’** and 
that Thespis, or whoever is god of the 
theatre, might occasionally answer the 
prayers. 

Bernard Shaws’ theatrical memories 
date back to the sixties. There were 
giants in those days, and Barry Sullivan 
was the last of the true Titanic breed. 


62 Maurice Colbourne, The Real Bernard 
Shaw (London, 1949), p. 29. This is an almost 
complete revision of Colbourne’s 1939 voluinc 
of the same title. 

63 Ibid., p. 328. 

64 Kane, op. cit., p. 36. 
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The purpose of this study was to de- 
termine the simplest system of stage pho- 
tography for the smaller educational 
theatre. The first work of the committee 
consisted of screening various publica- 
tions for good stage photographs. Also, 
a questionnaire was sent to thirty mem- 
ber organizations located throughout the 
country. The answers revealed that a 
majority of these organizations was not 
making full use of photography for a 
variety of reasons. However, interest in 
possible development was high. 

After this survey, the committee de- 
cided that a helpful system could be out- 
lined. The most desirable and the most 
generally sought for system seemed to be 
one which represented a minimum in 
cost, equipment, and time consumption, 
and one which could be operated by a 
staff member as an avocation. The sys- 
tem to be described has been tried out, 
and, while it apparently flouts certain 
professional practices, has its easy opera- 
tion and its practical results to recom- 
mend it. These results may be seen, in 
black and white pictures, in magazine 
and newspaper reproductions, in promo- 
tional literature, in student print dis- 
tribution, and (in color) in lecture 
series material and in instructional aids. 


THE EQUIPMENT 


The absolute minimum equipment 
with which a stage picture may be made 
is a camera, a tripod, and, preferably, a 
meter. Since a play is already carefully 
lighted, it has proved advisable to cor- 
rect the faults stage lighting may present 
for photographic purposes, rather than 
to introduce a new source of light which 


INEXPENSIVE STAGE PHOTOGRAPHY 


A report by JAMES H. MILLER, University of New Mexico, Chairman of the Technical 
Development sub-committee for the study of inexpensive photography, in collaboration 
with DONALD CHILCOTT, and the Windom Studio, professional photographers, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


frequently dispels the original mood of 
the scene. Flash photography is popular 
and is fast in exposure, but flash bulbs 
flood a scene with often unwanted light. 
Further, for the small operator whose 
main investment must be film, the cost 
of flash bulbs is high; a single bulb costs 
as much as a sheet of 4” by 5” film. Pho- 
toflood illumination is inexpensive, but, 
like the flash bulbs, often washes out a 
scene which has been carefully spot- 
lighted. 


Because stage lighting has a lower 
level of intensity than that obtained by 
flash or flood, exposure determination be- 
comes more of a problem, and the ex- 
posure itself may require as much as a 
second. Particular caution must be exer- 
cised in the use of color film, because the 
color temperature of the lights, ob- 
tained by dimming and gelatines, is be- 
low that recommended for color film 
emulsions. 


The simplest way to solve the problem 
of exposure determination for dim light 
is to use a light meter which measures 
the light source itself. Either the Gen- 
eral Electric model DW-58 ($20), or the 
Norwood Director, model B, ($35), is 
satisfactory. When a person has worked 
on one stage for a number of years, he 
learns to expect certain levels of illu- 
mination and can gauge pretty well the 
approximate exposure, but more accurate 
exposures will repay the cost of the meter 
in film saved, particularly for the be- 
ginner. For color rendition which re- 
quires greater accuracy than black and 
white, the Harrison Company of Holly- 
wood has developed a. series of light cor- 
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‘ One second exposure under stage lights on 35mm Plus X film. The intensity of 
illumination falling upon the faces was adjusted to a constant by means of the Norwood 
incident type of light meter. The background is illuminated by one-half the facial intensity 
at the floor to one-eighth the facial intensity at head level. 


rector discs, of which four apply espe- 
cially to the problem of stage lighting, 
numbers BY, and By, at $2.80 
each. 

For color slides, the 35mm. film size 
is most economical. Color is most vivid 
when projected, and slides more than en- 
hance promotional and educational lec- 
tures. Black and white film should be 
larger, as enlargement reduces the sharp- 
ness of the image. A view camera with a 
4”x5” or 5”x7” film would be invalu- 
able equipment. However, this report 
anticipates the use of a camera at hand, 
rather than the selection of a specific 
model for stage purposes, at least initial- 
ly. A camera, to be used. satisfactorily 
under normal stage lights, should have 
an £/4.5 or better lens. 


THE EXPOSURE 

There are three steps in making an 
exposure for a stage picture: 

1) The light is balanced. If the op- 
erator does not possess a meter, the varia- 
tions of illumination can be checked by 
looking through a sheet of dark gelatin 
which renders the scene monochromatic. 
With the meter, the positions of the cen- 
ters of interest should be checked in re- 
lation to the minor parts of the scene, the 
background, and the sky. Background 
and minor areas should be at least one- 
half as bright as the central area of in- 
terest for a scene which is to appear well- 
lighted. However, the sky cyclorama 
should never be lighted to exceed one- 
half the illumination level at which the 
exposure is set. Since there can be no 
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One second exposure under stage lights on 35mm Plus X film. This scene, in produc- 
tion quite dim, appears dim by a high degree of illumination contrast, with the exposure 
for the face of the principal photographically correct. The sky at head level is one-fourth 
as bright as the face of the principal. Use of the stage illumination lends a control not 
found with photographic flash or flood lights, providing greater depth and more three- 


dimensional definition of the human figure. 


overall dim scene on the camera film, a 
scene which must appear dim is ar- 
ranged by means of a high degree of con- 
trast between the illumination of the 
principal subject’s position and the back- 
ground, It is well to check all dim posi- 
tions to be sure they will register as de- 
sired on the film, since illumination eight 
times less than the amount for which 
the exposure is set will cause the object 
to be nearly invisible on black and white 
film and poorly rendered on color film. 
If color film is being used, less difference 
in illumination levels is required. 

2) The exposure is determined. When 
the illumination has been properly bal- 
anced for the desired over-all effect, the 
exposure time is calculated from the il- 


lumination of the position of central in- 
terest. Harrison light corrector discs are 
helpful in making proper color exposure. 
The Harrison Light Corrector, a color 
temperature meter, can be used for the 
selection of the particular disc, although 
the table (next page) will prove ade- 
quate in most instances. Where lights 
with color filters are dimmed, we have as- 
signed a higher corrective value than the 
meter would indicate, since proper cor- 
rection is not always the most pleasing to 
the eye. 

3) Exposure is made. The director 
should have the actors repeat some piece 
of business for the sake of animation, 
and, when the desired point is reached, 
he should call for a freezing of motion. 
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TABLE OF SUGGESTED CORRECTION 
For use with Eastman Kodachrome film, Type A, and Harrison 
Light Corrector Discs. 
Intensity* Filter No. Steel Blue Light Scarlet Straw 
Full B-1/8 oO BY BY, 
1/2 BY, BY, BY BY, 
1/4 BY BY Bi Bi 


*Intensities below full should be obtaiaed by use of the light meter, not by the comparative 


positions of the dimmer dial or handle. 


Even a dancer can hold some positions 
for as long as a second, and very striking 
effects can be recorded. 


TEsT EXposuREs 


A theatre undertaking its own pho- 
tography for the first time will do well to 
make a series of test exposures. First, 
with several actors, a few pieces of scen- 
ery, and a sky cyclorama, several ex- 
posures should be made varying the ratios 
of intensity of illumination between the 
subjects. Data should be kept for com- 


paring purposes, as these prints, properly 
annotated, make useful reference cards 
for specially desired effects. Second, a 
scene of depth should be arranged, and, 
with the use of a portable light instru- 
ment, the different ratios of intensity 
should be observed as the light is placed 
at different distances. If a commercial 
photofinisher does the developing and 
printing, he should be advised that tests 
are being made, so that he will not, in 
processing, correct deficiencies which for 
comparative purposes should appear. 


One second exposure under stage lights 
on 4x5 sheet film. While much faster black 
and white exposures can be made with high 
speed sheet film, this illustration shows the 
clarity which can be obtained from time ex- 
posures when actors are properly disciplined 
to the system described. 


One-fifth second exposure with two No. 2 
photoflood units on 4x5 sheet film. Close-up 
pictures from brightly lit productions can be 
made rapidly in this manner, at a sacrifice to 
depth and modelling. 
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SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


Some scenes are less easily adjusted 
than others, especially where ceilings are 
employed over interiors. Light varies in- 
versely with the square of the distance, 
and often the relationship between ac- 
tors’ positions and the background will 
not permit correction if both are illu- 
minated by the same light source. If in- 
struments cannot be readjusted, the 
physical relationship between actor and 
scenery can be changed, or partial stage 
scenes can be arranged to permit the use 
of supplementary lights, such as #1 pho- 
tofloods, outside the picture area and to 
the sides. 

Central staging productions are dif- 
ficult to photograph, because the usual 
arrangement of lights creates “hotspots” 
on the backs of the actors. Further, such 
productions do not call for the actors’ 
projection along a single axis, as in the 
more conventional picture-frame staging. 
However, by re-grouping the actors, and 
by switching off the resulting unneces- 
sary lights, such difficulties can be avoid- 
ed. Unless the picture is to exhibit the 
mechanics of central staging, the audi- 
ence or the empty seats should not be 
included in the picture. This can be 
done either by raising the intensity of 
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the light on the actors so the undesirable 
area will be darker, or by moving the 
scene farther away from the audience 
area. 

ADVANTAGES 

In conclusion, these advantages may 
be pointed out to a theatrical group 
which makes its own exposures according 
to the method described above: it will 
be independent of outsiders; it will re- 
duce the cost per picture; it will produce 
workable negatives which any competent 
photofinisher can develop and print in- 
expensively. 

* & & 

It is the opinion of the committee, 
especially from an analysis of the prob- 
lems of the organizations returning the 
questionnaires, that an investigation of 
a more complete theatre photography 
program might well reveal further ad- 
vantages. The committee will attempt 
to answer all correspondence relating to 
individual problems, and will be happy 
to publicize new approaches to this field; 
where possible, replies to questions will 
be illustrated with the loan of pertinent 
prints or color transparencies. Address 
inquiries to James H. Miller, Drama De- 
partment, University, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. 
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AMERICAN THEATRE HISTORY: 
A GEOGRAPHICAL INDEX 


A bibliography of books, articles, theses, unpublished works, and other source materials on 
theatre history in American cities, states, and larger areas, including the 
District of Columbia and the Territory of Hawaii. 


CLIFFORD E. HAMAR 
Kenyon College 


PREFACE 


Barrett H. Clark remarks, in his intro- 
duqtion to Favorite American Plays of the 
Nineteenth Century (Princeton, 1943), 
“There are important cities in this coun- 
try whose stage history has never been 
investigated or recorded.” If this is true, 
it is a situation which graduate students 
of theatre and drama in search of suit- 
able research projects are eager to rec- 
tify, | am sure. The problem up to this 
time has been to discover what cities 
and larger areas have been adequately 
covered by research and what source 
materials are available for yet unwrit- 
ten histories. To solve that problem is 
the primary purpose of this index. Lay- 
men who desire to know what has been 
written or what materials are available 
on theatre history in particular localities 
also may find this a useful bibliography. 

Ignoring the drama and particular as- 
pects of staging, such as the development 
of scenery and lighting, I have attempted 
to confine this bibliography chiefly to 
material which concerns local theatre 
history in general. The reader will find 
some exceptions, however. Included in 
the index are some general historical 
works, books of reminiscences, etc., which 
contain interesting information on thea- 


tre history incidentally. Histories of the 


production of Shakespeare and of French 
and German drama in certain American 
cities are included, but not histories of 
production of individual dramatists oth- 
er than Shakespeare. There are a few 
entries which concern the history of 


amateur theatrical activities, but no ef- 
fort has been made to achieve a complete 
bibliography in this field. 

After the listing of some rare items, I 
have indicated one or more libraries 
where the reader may consult the mate- 
rial. The abbreviations “L.C.” and 
“N.Y.P.L.” indicate that copies are to be 
found in the Library of Congress or the 
New York Public Library (Theatre Col- 
lection). These notes as to location should 
not be construed as meaning necessarily 
that the designated library holds the 
only existing copy. Neither does the fact 
that an item is listed in this index mean 
necessarily that it is available for use by 
the general public. Usually rare books, 
manuscripts, and other unpublished 
materials must be examined in the refer- 
ence departments of the libraries con- 
cerned. For information on the use of 
such materials, the reader is advised to 
consult directly with the library. 


Materials on theatre history in large 
geographical areas of the United States 
—the Atlantic Seaboard, the South, the 
Middle West, the Northwest and the 
Southwest—are listed in Section I below. 
The states, District of Columbia, and 
Territory of Hawaii are treated in alpha- 
betical order under Section II. Under 
the state headings, materials for histories 
of the theatre in the state as a whole are 
listed first (see the “General” headings), 
then the cities are treated in alphabet- 
ical order. Under the geographical head- 
ings, items are listed alphabetically by 
author except for anonymous material. 
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Apparently no material is available on 
the history of the theatre in Delaware, 
Idaho, West Virginia, and the Territory 
of Alaska. One hundred eight American 
cities, including Washington, D.C., and 
Honolulu, T.H., are represented in this 
index. 

This compilation began with a search 
of bibliographies and periodical guides 
which are available in most university 
libraries. With the assistance of the De- 
partment of Speech and Drama, Stan- 
ford University, copies of a tentative 
geographical index were prepared and 
mailed to seventy-five institutions which 
conduct research in theatre and drama 
or have large holdings of theatre mate- 
rial, for example, the libraries of the 
State University of Iowa and the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, the Library of Con- 
gress, the New York Public Library, and 
the Boston Public Library. These insti- 
tutions were requested to check the in- 
dex against their own catalogues and 
return corrections and additions to the 
compiler on a questionnaire. In addi- 
tion, more than sixty state libraries and 
historical societies, sixty college libraries, 
and twenty-seven large public libraries 
were queried as to their holdings in 
material on local theatre history. The 
response to the questionnaires was by no 
means one hundred per cent, but it was, 
on the whole, very satisfactory. More 
than one hundred seventy reference li- 
brarians contributed valuable informa- 
tion, ranging from negative reports to 
typewritten lists running into four or 
five pages. Thus the index in its present 
form is the result of collaborative effort. 

Because the value of this index may be 
judged in part by the institutions which 
it represents, I should like to acknowl- 
edge my indebtedness to the following 
individuals for thorough checking of the 
preliminary copy or for contributing 
many additional items to the index in 
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its present form: Mr. Robert C. Gooch, 
Chief of Gen. Ref. and Bibl. Div., Li- 
brary of Congress; Mrs. Elizabeth P. 
Barrett, Acting Curator, Theatre Collec- 
tion, New York Public Library; Mr. 
Floyd C, Shoemaker, Sec., State Histor- 
ical Society of Missouri; Mrs. Brenda R. 
Gieseker, Missouri Historical Society; 
Elizabeth R. Biggert, Documents Libra- 
rian, Ohio State Archaeological and His- 
torical Society; Mrs. Alene Love White, 
Western Reserve Historical Society; Mir- 
iam V. Studley, Principal New Jersey 
History Librarian, Newark Public Lib- 
rary; Florence M. Gifford, Head, Gen. 
Ref. Div., Cleveland Public Library; H. 
Dorothy Tilly, Chief, Music and Drama 
Dept., Detroit Public Library; Mrs. Vio- 
let A. Silverman, Hawaii and Pacific Div., 
Library of Hawaii; Mr. Ellsworth H. 
Brininger, Ext. Librarian, State Library 
of Pennsylvania; Mr. Elliott H. Morse, 
Ref. Dept., University of Pennsylvania 
Library; Mr. Robert H. Land, Librarian, 
William and Mary College; Mr. Henry 
M. Fuller, Ref. Librarian, Yale Universi- 
ty Library; Elizabeth F. Selleck, Ref. Li- 
brarian, University of Colorado Library; 
Lillie Cillie, Ref. Librarian, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa Library; Barbara Bitting, 
Ass’t. Ref. Librarian, University of Illi- 
nois Library. I regret that space does not 
permit adequate personal acknowledge- 
ment of my indebtedness to all of the 
one hundred seventy librarians who as- 
sisted materially in preparation of this 
index. 


The above named persons and others 
who assisted me are not responsible for 
errors, omissions, and irregularities in 
the form of the entries in this index. For 
such as may have occurred, I accept full 
responsibility. The reader should bear 
in mind, however, that this is the work 
of a theatre student rather than a train- 
ed specialist in bibliography and that 
the compiler has not had opportunity to 
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verify all of the bibliographical data by 
personal examination of the material. 
I shall appreciate it if users of the index 
will call my attention to any errors and 
omissions which they may detect. If in- 
terested persons will inform me of pos- 
sible additions to the index as they 
arise, it may be possible at some future 
date to issue a supplement. 


I. REGIONAL MATERIAL 


Atlantic Seaboard 

Brown, W. W. “The Colonial Thea- 
tre in New England,” Newport Hist. Soc. 
Bull., spec. bull. No. 76, July, 1930. 

Church, V. “Colonial Theatres,” Thea- 
tre, 11: 181-2, 184, June, 1910. 

Coad, Oral S. “Stage and Players in 
Eighteenth Century America,” Journ. of 
Eng. and Germ. Phil., 19: 1-23, April, 
1920. 


South and Middle West 

Gay, Frederick. “The First American 
Play,” Nation, 87: 136, Feb. 11, 1909. 
Le Théatre de Neptune en la Nouvelle 
France, 1606. 

Goff, Lilyan A. “Development of the 
Theatre on the American Frontier.” Un- 
published M.A. thesis, Univ. of South- 
ern California, 1940. 

Hoole, W. S. “The Famous Theatres 
of the Old South,” South Atlantic Quar., 
36: 273-77, July, 1937. 

Krone, C. A. “Old Time Theatres in 
the Middle West,” Missouri Hist. Coll., 
3: 170-82, April, 1908, and following 
issues. 

Ludlow, Noah M. Dramatic Life as I 
Found It. St. Louis: G. I. Jones and Co., 
1880. 

Rietz, Louise J. “The Stage on the 
Frontier Before 1880.” Unpublished 
M.A. thesis, State Univ. of Iowa, 1936. 

Smith, Solomon F. The Theatrical 
Apprenticeship and Anecdotical Recol- 
lections of Sol Smith, Comedian, Attor- 
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ney at Law, etc., etc. Philadelphia: Carey 
and Hart, 1846. 

. The Theatrical Journey-work 
and Anecdotical Recollections of Sol 
Smith. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson, 


€1854. 


. Theatrical Management in the 
West and South for Thirty Years. N.Y.: 
Harper and Bros., 1868. 

Source materials, Missouri Historical 
Society: (1) Diaries of Noah Miller Lud- 
low, 1840-70. MSS. Not indexed; (2) Sol 
Smith theatrical programs, 1829-30—a 
file of bills for Huntsville and Tuska- 
loosa, Ala., and Natchez, Miss. 

Stewart, G. R. “The Drama in a Fron- 
tier Theatre,” in Parrott Presentation 
Volume, Princeton Univ., 1935. pp. 183- 
204. 


Northwest 

Ernest, Alice H. “Dramatic Trails of 
the Northwest,” Theatre Arts Mo., 11: 
685-95, Sept., 1927. 
Southwest 

Campa, Arthur Leon. “Spanish Re- 
ligious Folk Theatre in the Spanish 
Southwest (First Cycle),” Univ. of New 
Mexico Bull., Language Series, Vol. 5, 
No. 1 (whole No. 238). 
. “Spanish Religious Folk Thea- 
tre in the Spanish Southwest (Second 
Cycle) ,” Ibid., Vol. 5, No. 2 (whole No. 
245): 

Johnston, Winifred. ‘““The Early The- 
atre in the Spanish Borderlands,” Mid- 
American, 13: 121-31, Oct., 1930. 


II. STATE AND City MATERIAL 


ALABAMA 

General 

Rutland, James R. “Theatre in Ala- 
bama.”” Unpublished MS in library of 
Alabama Polytechnic Inst., Auburn, Ala. 
Birmingham 

Chiles, Ruth. ‘““The Birmingham The- 
atres, 1886-1900.” Unpublished M.A. 
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Thesis, Birmingham-Southern Coll., 


1936. 

O’Brien, Mrs. Frank P. “Birming- 
ham’s Early Play Houses,” in Early Days 
in Birmingham: a Printing of the Orig- 
inal Papers of the Pioneers Club. Birm- 
ingham, 1937. 

Source materials, Southern History 
and Literature Collection, Birmingham 
Public Library: (1) “The Birmingham 
Little Theatre: a Scrapbook Recording 
Its History and Work From Its Organi- 
zation to Its Disbanding During World 
War II,” 1946; (2) ‘Scrapbooks of Prof. 
Fred L. Grambs, Musician and Pioneer 
Citizen . . . Relating to Musical Life of 
the City, Also the Theatre . . . 1882- 
1938,” 12 vols.; (3) “The George B. 
Ward Collection of Scrapbooks Relating 
to the History and Government of Bir- 
mingham, June 1899-Dec. 1923, 1930- 
39,” 22 vols.; (4) “Programs of Plays 
at O’Brien’s Opera House, Birmingham, 
1888-89,” compiled by Bertha Adler. 


Mobile 

Bailey, Francis M. “A History of the 
Stage in Mobile, Alabama, From 1824 
to 1850.” Unpublished M.A. thesis, 
State Univ. of Iowa, 1934. 

Duggar, Mary M. “The Theatre in 
Mobile, 1822-1860.” Unpublished M.A. 
thesis, Univ. of Alabama, 1941. - 

Wilkinson, Alfred O. “A History of 
the Mobile Stage.” Ph.D. thesis in pro- 
gress, Univ. of Michigan. [Inquire of 
A. O. Wilkinson, Washington Univ., 
St. Louis, Mo. ] 


Montgomery 

O’Brien, Frank P. “Passing of Old 
Montgomery Theatre,” Alabama Hist. 
Quar., 3: 8-14, 1941. 

Turnipseed, La Margaret. “Theatre 
in Montgomery.” M.A. thesis in pro- 
gress. [Inquire of L. M. Turnipseed, 
Ramer, Ala. ] 
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ARIZONA 


Tombstone 

Willson, Clair Eugene. Mimes and 
Miners; a Historical Study of the Thea- 
tre in Tombstone. Tucson, Ariz.: Univ. 
of Arizona, 1935. [Also M.S. thesis, 
Univ. of Arizona, 1934.| 
. “Story of the Bird Cage Thea- 
tre, Tombstone, Arizona,” Arizona Hist. 
Rev., 6: 2-13, April, 1935. 


ARKANSAS 

General 

Dickinson, S. D. “Showboats and Cir- 
cuses,” Arkansas Gazette, Sec. B., Nov. 
11, and Dec. 5 and 12, 1948. 

Wooten, Denham. “The History of 
the Theatre in Arkansas,” Arkansas Ga- 
zette, Mag. Sec., Nov. 17, 24, Dec. 9, 


15, 22, 1935. 


CALIFORNIA 
General ‘ 

Allison, T. E. “The Theatre in Early 
California,” Univ. of California Chron., 
30: 75-79, 1928. 

Green, T. H. “California’s First Play- 
house,” [Letter to the Editor], Theatre 
Arts Mo., 31: 63, Feb., 1946. 

Earnest, Sue W. “A Historical Study 
of the Growth of the Theatre in Southern 
California.” Unpublished Ph.D. thesis, 
Univ. of Southern California, 1947. 

MacMinn, G. R. The Theatre of the 
Golden Era in California. Caldwell, 
Idaho: Caxton Printers, 1941. Bibliog- 
raphy: pp. 509-15. 

Rourke, Constance M. Troupers of 
the Gold Coast; or, The Rise of Lotta 
Crabtree. N. Y.: Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., c1928. 

Wilcox, Gertrude. “Drama in Cali- 
fornia,” Overland Mo., 86: 19, 24, Jan., 
1928, and following issues. 


Claremont 
Simpson, Margaret H. “Padua Hills 
Mexican Theatre: an Experiment in 
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Inter-Cultural Relations.” Unpublished 
M.A. thesis, Claremont Coll., 1944. 
Los Angeles 

Barnett, Martha I. “A Historical 
Sketch of the Professional Theatre of 
Los Angeles to 1911.” Unpublished M.A. 
thesis, Univ. of Southern California, 
1935- 

Source material, Los Angeles County 
Museum: Programs, Los Angeles thea- 
tres, c18g0-1920. 

Tyler, Pamela F. “The Los Angeles 
Theatre, 1840-1900.” Unpublished M.A. 
thesis, Univ. of Southern California, 
1942. 

Pasadena 

Borum, May Rose. “A History of the 
Pasadena Playhouse.” Unpublished M. 
A. thesis, Univ. of Southern California, 
1929. 

Green, Harriet L. Gilmor Brown, 
Portrait of a Man and an Idea. Pasa- 
dena: Burns Printing Co., 1933. 

San Diego 

Mason, Raymond M. “An Historical 
Study of the Little Theatre Movement 
in the City of San Diego, California.” 
Unpublished M.A. thesis, Univ. of 
Southern California, 1942. : 


San Francisco 

Chester, Violet. “The History of the 
Theater of San Francisco From the Gold 
Rush to the Conflagration of 1906.” 
Unpublished M.A. thesis, Stanford Univ., 
1930. 

Fenton, Frank. “San Francisco Thea- 
tre, 1849-1859.” Unpublished Ph.D. 
thesis, Stanford Univ., 1942. 

Gaer, Joseph, ed. The Theatre of the 
Gold Rush Decade in San Francisco. 
California Literary Research Project, 


Monograph 5. n.p., 1935. [Mimeo- 
graphed. | 
Garnett, Porter. The .Bohemian 


Jinks; a Treatise. San Francisco: Bo- 
hemian Club, 1908. An account of the 
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woodland midsummer dramatic and 
musical performances given by the Bo- 
hemian Club of San Francisco. 
Grabhorn, Jane B. “A Sketch of the 
Early San Francisco Stage,” in The Duke 
of Sacramento by Warren Baer. San 
Francisco: The Grabhorn Press, 1934. 
Kadelburg, Heinrich. Fiinfzehn Jahre 
des deutschen Theaters in San Francisco. 
Ein Riickblick, nebst Personal- und Rep- 


ertoire-verzeichniss. . . . San Francisco: 
Druck von Rosenthal and Roesch, 1883. 
[L. C.] 


San Francisco Theatre Research, 
WPA, 18 vols., San Francisco, 1938-42. 

Source materials, California State Li- 
brary (Sutro Branch). (1) Early San 
Francisco theatrical periodicals as_fol- 
lows—Daily Critic, Vol. 1, No. 55 and 
Vol. 2, No. 53, Nov. 25, 1867-May 22, 
1868; Daily Dramatic Chronicle, Vols. 
4°8, 1866-68; Figaro, Vols. 1-28, 1868-80; 
Footlight, Vols. 1-3, July 21, 1877-Jan. 
25, 1879; Town and Stage, Vols. 1-2, No. 
1-204, 1868-70; (2) “Theatrical Journals, 
San Francisco, 1849-95,” compiled by 
John H. McCabe, 11 vols, MS. [Same in 
Typewritten MS, 5 vols. with index. ] 

Staples, F. “History of the Theatre in 
San Francisco,” Overland Mo., 85: 22-3, 
25, Jan., 1927. 

San Jose 

History of Santa Clara County, Cali- 
fornia. San Francisco: Alley, Bowen and 
Co., 1881. pp. 352-3, 415, 454- 

James, W. F. and McMurry, G. H. 
History of San Jose, California. San 
Jose: A. H. Cawston, 1933. pp. 92, 110, 
119ff, 129, 136, 148, 163. 

Hall, Frederic. History of San Jose. 
San Francisco: A. L. Bancroft and Co., 
1871. p. 281. 


Stockton 

Brown, DeMarcus “A History of the 
Little Theatre of the College of the Pa- 
cific for the Years 1913-1935.” Unpub- 
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lished M.A. thesis, Coll. of the Pacific, 
1935- 

COLORADO 
General 

McFayden, Jesse M. “A History of 
the Theatre in Colorado From 1866 to 
igio.” Ph.D. thesis in progress, Univ. 
of Minnesota. 

“Recollections of the Early Theatre,” 
as told by Eliza Logan Burt to Mr. and 
Mrs. James R. Harvey. Colorado Mag- 
azine, 17: 161-67, Sept., 1940. 

Sandoe, James. “Private Theatricals 
and Private Theatres,” Colorado-Wyom- 
ing Journ. of Letters (Colorado Coll. 
of Educ. Publications, Gen. Series) , No. 
221, Feb., 1929, pp. 77-84. 

Schoberlin, Melvin H. From Candles 
to Footlights: A Chronicle of the Terri- 
torial Theater of Colorado. Denver: F. 
A. Rosenstock, The Old West Publish- 
ing Co., 1941. [Originally M.A. thesis, 
Colorado State College of Educ., 1939, 
with subtitle “A Biography of the Pike’s 
Peak Theatre, 1859-1876.” | 


Central City 

Bayley, Charles, Jr., “The Opera 
House at Central City,” Theatre Arts 
Mo., 16: 205-13 March, 1932. 

The Glory That Was Gold; The Cen- 
tral City Opera House. Denver: Univ. 
of Denver, 1932. 

Morris, Ernest. “The Central City 
Opera House in Education and Poli- 
tics,” Colorado Mag., g: 136-39, July, 
1932. 

Perrigo, Lynn. “A Social History of 
Central City, Colorado, 1859-1900.” Un- 
published Ph.D. thesis, Univ. of Colo- 
rado, 1936. See chapters entitled ‘““Thea- 
tricals in the Sixties”; ‘Theatrical 
Trends”; “Revival of the Opera in 
1932.” 

.“‘The First Two Decades of 
Theatricals in Central City, Colorado,” 
Colorado Mag., 11: 141-52, July, 1934. 
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Sayre, Hal. “Early Central City Thea- 
tricals and Other Reminiscences,” Colo- 
rado Mag., 6: 47-53, March, 1929. 

“The Story of the Central City, Colo- 
rado, Opera House,” Literary Digest, 
11g: 28, June 8, 1935. 


Denver 

Bell, William C. “A History of the 
Denver Theatre During the Post Pio- 
neer Period, 1881-1901.” Unpublished 
Ph.D. thesis, Northwestern Univ., 1941. 

Crowley, Elmer. “The History of the 
Tabor Grand Opera House, Denver, 
Colorado, 1881-1891.” Unpublished M.A. 
thesis, Univ. of Denver, 1940. 

Dier, Mrs. Caroline (Lawrence). The 
Lady of the Gardens, Mary Elitch Long. 
Hollywood: Hollycrofters, Inc., Ltd., 
1932. 

Hollingworth, M. C. “A History of 
the Theatre of Denver, Colorado.” Un- 
published M.A. thesis, Univ. of Southern 
California, 1932. 

Nichols, Dean G. “Pioneer Theatres 
of Denver, Colorado.” Unpublished 
Ph.D. thesis, Univ. of Michigan, 1938. 

“Opening of the Tabor Grand Thea- 
tre,” Denver Daily Times, Sept. 5 and 6, 
1881. 

Parsons, Eugene. “Tabor and His 
Times,” The Trail, 14: 3-9, Oct., 1921. 

Smiley, Jerome C. History of Denver. 
Denver: The Denver Times, 1901. See 
chapter entitled “Tabor Grand Thea- 
tre,” pp. 904-10. 

Source material, collection of Colo- 
rado State Historical Society: Stephens, 
Hiram B., comp. “Scrapbooks of arti- 
cles by Stephens, early Denver theatre 
critic.” 

Steinhardt, Gertrude M. “Dramatic 
Episodes in the History of the Denver 
Tabor Grand Opera House.” Unpub- 
lished M.A. thesis, Univ. of Denver, 


1941. 


Zern, Frank W. “Early Day Show 
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Houses and Actors,” The Trail, 3: 17-18, 
Oct., 1910. 


Leadville 

Degitz, Dorothy M. “History of the 
Tabor Opera House at Leadville,” Colo- 
rado Mag., 13: 81-89, May, 1936. 


CONNECTICUT 


Hartford 

Source materials, Connecticut Histori- 
cal Society: (1) “Broadside Posters, 
Roberts Opera House”; (2) ‘Roberts 
Opera House Account Book, Jan., 1871 
to May, 1886,” gives names of companies 
and, in some cases, of actors and ac- 
tresses as they appeared in Hartford, the 
shows given and receipts therefrom. 


Trumbull, J. Hammond. The Me- 
mortal History of Hartford County, Con- 
necticut. Boston, 1886. Vol. 1, pp. 
580-85, 

New Haven 

Atwater, Edward. History of the City 
of New Haven. N.Y.: n.p., 1887. See 
chapter entitled “Public Amusements,” 
PP: 393°95- 

Source materials, New Haven Colony 
Historical Society: “Arnold G. Dana 
Collection of Scrapbooks—New Haven 
Old and New,” Book No. 94, Amuse- 
ments, New Haven theatres before 1870; 
Book No. 95, Amusements, theatres, 
etc—comprising old photos, playbills, 
newspaper accounts, programs and ex- 
tracts from historical pamphlets and 
books. 

Source materials, Yale University Li- 
brary: (1) Diversion, the Amusement 
Weekly (New Haven, Conn.) , Vols. 1-3, 
June 20, 1941 to May 14, 1942; (2) 
Programs of New Haven theatres, 1860- 
1949; (3) The Stage (New Haven, 
Conn.) , Sept.-Oct., 1890; June 2-3, 1896; 
Aug.-Oct., 1895; (4) Theatre News 
(New Haven, Conn.) Vols. 1-12, May 
16, 1935 to Nov. 7, 1940. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
General 

Alleman, Benson S. “A History of the 
Theatre in the District of Columbia 
From the Beginnings to 1835.” Ph.D. 
thesis in progress, Univ. of Virginia. 
Washington, D. C. 

Hunter, A., and Palkinhorn, J. H. 
The New National Theatre, Washing- 
ton, D. C. A Record of Fifty Years. 
Washington, 1885. 

Kaufman, A. “Passing of Ford’s Thea- 
tre,” New York Drama, 64: 201, Jan., 
1915. 

Mosby, J. S. “Ford’s Theatre at the 
Time of Lincoln’s Assassination,” Thea- 
tre, 17: 179-80, June, 1913. 

Mudd, A. J. “Early Theatres in Wash- 
ington City,’ Columbia Hist. Soc. 
Records, 5: 64-86, 1902. 

“The Theatres of Washing- 
ton From 1835, to 1850,” Columbia Hist. 
Soc. Records, 6: 222-66, 1903. 

Olmem, Martin A. The Storm, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Jan. 27, 28, 1922. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: M.A. Olmem, c1922. Con- 
tains views of Knickerbocker theatre 
after disaster. [L.C.] 

Source materials, Library of Congress: 
Washington, D.C., American Theater 
Play Bills, Dec. 25, 1835, to Feb. 7, 1836. 
Washington: J. Elliot, Printer, 1835-36. 

Source materials, Public: Library, Dis- 
trict of Columbia: File of clippings and 
programs on Washington, D. C., thea- 
ters. 


FLORIDA 
General 
Dodd, W. G. “Early Theatrical En- 
tertainment in Florida,” Florida Hist. 
Quar., 25: 121-74, Oct., 1946. 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta 
Barker, Meta. “Some Highlights of 
the Old Atlanta Stage,” Atlanta Hist. 
Bull., 1: 33-50, Jan., 1928. 
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Savannah 

Coburn, Charles. ‘The Proudest 
Theater in Dixie,” in Bragg, L. C., and 
Godley, Margaret, Stories of Old Savan- 
nah, Savannah, [c1948]. pp. 21-22, 33. 

Patrick, J. Max. “History of the Thea- 
tre in Savannah, Georgia.” ‘Thesis in 
progress, Univ. of Florida. 

Source materials, collection of Geor- 
gia Historical Society: (1) Gamble, 
Thomas. “The Crisp Family in Dixie— 
Clippings From Savannah Morning 
News, July 24, 31, Aug. 7, 14, 21, 1932” 
[Crisp was manager of Savannah Thea- 
ter, 1853-?]; (2) Programs, Savannah 
Theater and others, 1879-1907; (3) In- 
dexes to Savannah newspapers, 1763- 
1845. 

TERRITORY OF HAWAII 
Honolulu 

Alexander, D. A. “Hula Was Not 
Enough,” Paradise of the Pacific, 55: 
26-7, 31, Nov., 1943. 

Arlen, L. “The Theater in Hawaii,” 
Paradise of the Pacific, 53: 47-8, Dec., 
1941. 

Breneman, Lucille Nix. “A History 
of the Theatre in Honolulu During the 
Second World War (1941-1946) .” Un- 
published M.A. thesis, Univ. of Hawaii, 
1949. 

Brown, Mrs. Thelma (Coile). “A 
History of the Theatre in Honolulu 
During the Reign of Kamehameha V, 
1863-1872.” Unpublished M.A. thesis, 
Univ. of Hawaii, 1942. 

“Development of the Drama,” Hono- 
lulu Advertiser, July 2, 1931, Sec. 3, p. 6. 

Frowe, Mrs. Margaret Mary. “The 
History of the Theatre During the 
Reign of King Kalakaua, 1874-1891.” 
Unpublished M.A. thesis, Univ. of Ha- 
wali, 1937. 

“Hawaiian Theatrical History,” in 
Hawaiian Jubilee Commission, Hono- 
lulu, June 11, 1936, p. 59. Copy in Li- 
brary of Hawaii. 
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“History of the Theatre in Honolulu,” 
Honolulu Advertiser, March 3, 1929, Sec. 
3, p. 13; March 4, 1929, p. 7; March 5, 
1929, p. 5; March 6, 1929, p. 7- 

James, P. R. ‘The Theater in Hono- 
lulu,” Paradise of the Pacific, 43: 4-7, 
April, 1930. 

Lawson, E. “Growth of the Stage in 
Honolulu,” Paradise of the Pacific, 41: 
28, 30, Sept., 1928. 

“Our Little Theatre and 
Drama Culture,” Hawaiian Annual, 
1932, Pp. 70-74. 

MacDonald, N. A. “Honolulu’s Inter- 
Racial Theatre,” Paradise of the Pacific, 
45: 20-22, Nov., 1932. 

“The Oldest and Newest Theaters of 
Honolulu,” Paradise of the Pacific, 48: 
27, 30, Sept., 1936. 

“Reminiscences of the Stage in Hono- 
lulu,” Hawaiian Annual, 1906, pp. 93- 


104. 

Sheldon, H. L. “Reminiscences of 
Theatricals in Honolulu,” Hawatian 
Annual, 1881, pp. 34-9. 

Sinclair, Gregg Manners. Amateur 


Theatre in Honolulu. Honolulu, 1941. 
[Copy in Library of Univ. of Hawaii. ] 
Wilson, William F. “Prof. John An- 
derson, the ‘Wizard of the North,’ at 
Honolulu in 1859,” Hawaiian Hist. Soc. 
Annual Report, 1938, pp. 50-70. 


ILLINOIS 
General 

Richardson, Genevieve. “Lorado Taft 
and the Theatre.” Unpublished M.A. 
thesis, Univ. of Illinois, 1948. 

Stallings, Roy. “The Drama in South- 
ern Illinois (1865-1900) ,” Journ. of IIli- 
nois State Hist. Soc., 33: 190-202, June, 
1940. 

Chicago 

Andreas, A. T. History of Chicago, 
1670-1885. Chicago: A. T. Andreas, 
1884-86. 3 (?) vols. Vol. 1, pp. 596-612; 
Vol. 3, pp. 657-72. 
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Bergfald, Milburn. “Productions of 
Shakespeare in Chicago, 1837-1857.” Un- 
published M.A. thesis, Northwestern 
Univ., 1936. 

Briggs, E. and H. E. “The Early Thea- 
ter in Chicago,” Illinois Hist. Journ., 
30: 165-78, June, 1946. 

Chicago Daily Tribune articles as fol- 
lows: (1) “Chicago’s First Theatre,” 
April 22, 1895; (2) “History of McVick- 
er’s Theater,” July 29, 1902; (3) “Jo- 
seph Jefferson in Chicago,” Sept. 26, 
1903; (4) “Janouschek’s First Chicago 
Engagement,” Dec. 1, 1904; (5) “‘His- 
tory of Blackstone Theater,” June 30, 
1940; (6) “Reminiscences of Chicago 
Theater History,” by Claudia Cassidy, 
weekly series, May 21-Aug, 20, 1944; (7) 
“The Stranger—First or Second Play 
Produced in Chicago,” July 16-17, 1946; 
(8) “Joseph Jefferson and the Early 
Chicago Stage,” Aug. 18, 1946. 

Chicago’s Writer’s Program. Stories 
From the Stage in Chicago. Chicago (?) 
1941. 

Day, Myrle. “The History of the 
Theatre of Chicago.” Unpublished M.A. 
thesis, Colorado State Coll. of Educ., 
1942. 

Dummer, E. Heyse. “The German 
Drama in English on the Chicago 
Stage.” Thesis in progress. [Inquire of 
E. H. Dummer, Elmhurst Coll. } 

“Early Theaters in Chicago,” IIli- 
nois State Hist. Journ., Vol. 39, June, 
1946. 

Freiberger, E. “Theatre Beginnings 
in Chicago,” Theatre 11: 198-200, June, 
1911. 

Glover, Lyman B. The Story of a 
Theatre. n.p., n.d. Concerns Hooley 
Theater, Chicago. [Copy in Barrett H. 
Clark Coll., Stanford Univ. Library. ] 

“How to Give Away an Opera 
House,” Jilinois State Hist. Journ., Vol. 
39, Dec., 1946. 

The Illinois Theatre, Chicago, Iil., 
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Oct. 15, 1900, Chicago: Rand, McNally 
Co., n.d. Contains historical sketch of 
theater in Chicago. [Copy in Barrett H. 
Clark Coll., Stanford Univ. Library. ] 

Iroquois Theatre . . . Chicago; Sou- 
venir Programme. Dedicatory Perform- 
ance, Nov. 23, 1903; Opening Attrac- 
tion, Klaw and Erlanger’s “Mr. Blue 
Beard.” Chicago: Rand, McNally and 
Co., 1903. [L.C.] 

Kettering, Ralph. Series of eight ar- 
ticles on theater in Chicago. Townsfolk 
Mag. (Chicago), April-Nov., 1946. 

Lindblom, Ernst. Svenska Teatermin- 
nen Fran Chicago; Antechningar Och 
Anekdoter. Stockholm: C. L. Gullbert, 
1916. [L.C.] 

McVicker, J. H. The Theater: Its 
Early Days in Chicago. A Paper Read 
Before the Chicago Historical Society, 
Feb. 19, 1884. Chicago: Knight and 
Leonard, 1884. [Copy in Barrett H. 
Clark Coil., Stanford Univ. Lib.] 

Naeseth, Henriette C. K. “Drama in 
Swedish in Chicago, 1868-1921.” ‘Thesis 
in progress. [Inquire of H. C. K. Nae- 
seth, Augustana Coll.] 

Olson, Esther Marie. ‘“The German 
Theater in Chicago During the Nine- 
teenth Century.” Unpublished M.A. 
thesis, Northwestern Univ., 1932. 

Sherman, Robert L. Chicago Stage, Its 
Records and Achievements. Chicago, 
1947. 

Source materials, Chicago Historical 
Society: (1) Collection of letters per- 
taining to Chicago theaters; (2) Ger- 
stenberg, Alice, comp. “Programs, Press 
Notices, Clippings, Pertaining to Little 
Theater Movement in Chicago.” 8 fold- 
ers; (3) Incomplete file, Chicago Amuse- 
ment News (weekly), 1884-1908; (4) 
Leonard, William. Chicago Stagebill 
Yearbook. Chicago, 1947, a pictorial 
and statistical review of the theatrical 
season, with a chronological history of 
the preceding years on the Chicago 
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stage; (5) Upton, George P., comp., 
“Note-Book: A Chronology of Amuse- 
ments in Chicago, 1847-1871” (In “Will 
Davis Collection’); (6) Also in “Will 
Davis Collection’ —Autograph _ letters 
pertaining to Chicago theaters, 1846-57; 
“Notebook: A Record of the Attrac- 
tions at Haverly’s Theater, Chicago, IIl., 
Dec., 1883-May, 1884”; Scrapbooks 
(about 150) of programs and clippings 
relating to Chicago theaters. 

Sturtevant, Catherine. “A Study of 
the Dramatic Productions of the Two 
Decades in Chicago, 1847-57 and 1897- 
1907." Unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Univ. 
of Chicago, 1932. 

Van Kirk, G. “The Beginnings of the 
Theatre in Chicago, 1837-1839.” Un- 
published M.S. thesis, Northwestern 
Univ., 1934. 

Whitfield, Rachel. “A History of the 
Chicago Little Theatre From 1912 to 
1917.’ Unpublished M.A. thesis, North- 
western Univ., 1937. 

Wilt, Napier. “A History of the Two 
Rice Theatres in Chicago From 1847 
to 1857.” Unpublished Ph.D. thesis, 
Univ. of Chicago, 1924. 


Evanston 

*“An Outline of the Work of the Drama 
Club of Evanston. Evanston: The 
Drama Club, 1911. [Copy in Univ. of 
Illinois Lib. 


Springfield 

Bunn, G. W. “Story of Rudolph’s 
Opera House (later the New Chatter- 
ton) ,” Illinois Hist. Journ., 36: 7-20, 
March, 1943. 


Urbana 

Homrighous, Mary E. “A History of 
Non-Professional Theatrical Production 
at the University of Illinois From the 
Beginnings to 1923.”" Unpublished M.A. 
thesis, Univ. of Illinois, 1949. 
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INDIANA 
General 
Source materials, Indiana State Li- 
brary: Programs, Indiana theaters (es- 
timated 6000), 1850-1949. 


Indianapolis 

Gooch, D. A. “History of the Stage in 
Indianapolis From 1875 to 1890.” Un- 
published M.A. thesis, State Univ. of 
Iowa, 1932. 

See also index to Indianapolis news- 
papers, 1898 to the present, collection 
of Indiana State Library. 


South Bend 

Chreist, Fred M. “The History of the 
Professional Theatre in South Bend, In- 
diana.” Unpublished M.A. thesis, Univ. 
of Indiana, 1937. 


IOWA 
General 

Fay, Barbara C. B. “The Theatre in 
Southeastern Iowa, 1864-1880.” Unpub- 
lished M.A. thesis, State Univ. of Iowa, 
1947- 

Schick, J. S. The Early Theater in 
Eastern Iowa, 1836-1863. Chicago: Univ. 
of Chicago Press, 1939. Bibliography: 
pp. 370-84. Chiefly concerns theater at 
Davenport, Iowa. [Also Ph.D. thesis, 
Univ. of Chicago, 1938. | 


Cedar Rapids 

Source materials, State Univ. of Iowa 
Library: Programs, Greene’s Opera 
House, broken file, 1883-97. 
Des Moines 

Lewison, Agnes. ‘History of the Stage 
at Des Moines, Iowa.” Unpublished 
M.A. thesis, State Univ. of Iowa, 1931. 
Dubuque 

Kelm, William E. “The People’s 
Theatre,” Palimpsest, g: 89-105, March, 
1928. 
Kintzle, Clarence A. “The Julien 
Theater (Dubuque, 1856) ,” Palimpsest, 
15: 139-58, April, 1934. 
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Mahan, Bruce E. “At the Opera 
House,” Palimpsest, 5: 408-23, Nov., 
1924. 


. “The Iowa Thespians,” Pal- 
impsest, 4: 14-24, Jan., 1923. 
Pleasant Hill 

Mahan, Bruce E. “Pleasant Hill Dra- 
matics,” Palimpsest, 4: 25-9, Jan., 1923. 
Sioux City 

Willson, Loretta L. “A Survey of Dra- 
matic Productions on the Legitimate 
Stage in Sioux City, Iowa, 1870-1919.” 
Unpublished M.A. thesis, Northwestern 
Univ., 1936. 

KANSAS 
General 

Heberer, Henry M. “The Theater in 
Kansas,” Kansas Mag., 1940, p. 59. 

Kansas, a Guide to the Sunflower 
State. Federal Writers Project, Kansas, 
1939. PP. 150-52. 

Maloney, M. J. “The Theatre of 
Frontier Days,” Players Mag., 16: 6, 
Nov., 1939. 

Meltzer, George. ‘Social Life and En- 
tertainment on the Frontiers of Kan- 
sas, 1854-1890.” Unpublished M.A. the- 
sis, Univ. of Wichita, 1941, pp. 138-75. 


KENTUCKY 

General 

History of the Ohio Falls Cities and 
Their Counties. Cleveland, Ohio: L. A. 
Williams and Co., 1882. Vol. 1, pp. 220, 
296, 327, 348. 
Lexington 

Clay, Lucile N. “Lexington Theatre 
From 1800 to 1840.” Unpublished M.A. 
thesis, Univ. of Kentucky, 1930. 

Meek, Beryl. “A Record of the Thea- 
tre in Lexington, Kentucky, From 1799 
to 1850.” Unpublished M.A. thesis, 


State Univ. of Iowa, 1990. 
Louisville 

Casseday, Ben. The History of Louts- 
ville From Its Earliest Settlement Till 
the Year 1852. Louisville, Ky.: Hull and 
Bro., 1852. 
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Dietz, Mary Martha. “A History of 
the Theater in Louisville.”” Unpublished 
M.A. thesis, Univ. of Louisville, 1921. 

Johnston, J. Stoddard, ed. Memorial 
History of Louisville From Its First Set- 
tlement to the Year 1896. Chicago and 
New York: American Biographical Pub. 
Co., n.d. 

Jones, Jane E. “History of the Stage 
in Louisville, Kentucky, From Its Be- 
ginning to 1855.” Unpublished M.A. 
thesis, State Univ. of Iowa, 1932. 

Karem, Fred J. ‘The Little Theatre 
Movement in Louisville.” Unpublished 
M.A. thesis, Univ. of Louisville, 1938. 

McMeekin, Isabel McL. Louisville, 
the Gateway City. N. Y.: Julian Mess- 
ner, c1946. 

Source material, Louisville Free Pub- 
lic Library: Clipping and scrapbook 
collection, Louisville theaters. 


LOUISIANA 
Baton Rouge 
Varnado, Alban F. “A History of 
Theatrical Activity in Baton Rouge, 
1819-1900.” Unpublished M.A. thesis, 
Louisiana State Univ., 1947. 


New Orleans 

Baroncelli, Joseph G. Le Thédtre 
Francais a la Nouvelle Orleans. Essai 
Historique. Nouvelle-Orleans, Impr., G. 
Muller, 1906. 

Bender, Lorelle Causey. “The French 
Opera House of New Orleans, 1859- 
1890.” Unpublished M.A. thesis, Louis- 
iana State Univ., 1940. 

Bogner, Harold T. “The Theatre in 
New Orleans, 1791-1832,” Louisiana 
Hist. Quar., 21: 420-517, April, 1938. 

. “Sir Walter Scott in New Or- 
leans, 1818-1832,” Unpublished M.A. 
thesis, Tulane Univ., 1937. 

Gafford, Lucile. A History of the St. 
Charles Theatre in New Orleans, 1835- 
43. Chicago: Univ. Press, 1932. [Ab- 
stract only. For complete study, see un- 
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published Ph.D. thesis, Univ. of Chi- 
cago, 1930. | 

Gotthold, R. “New Orleans, the First 
Theater,” Theatre, 28: 100, Aug., 1918. 

Hanley, Kathryn T. “The Amateur 
Theater in New Orleans Before 1835.” 
Unpublished M.A. thesis, Tulane Univ., 
1940. 

Hebron, Mary Dorothy. “Sir Walter 
Scott in New Orleans, 1833-1850.” Un- 
published M.A. thesis, Tulane Univ., 
1940. 

Lafargue, Andre. “Opera in New Or- 
leans in Days of Yore,” Louisiana Hist. 
Quar., 29: 660-78, July, 1946. 

Lyle, Beverly B. “A Detailed Study of 
the New Orleans Theatre From 1800 to 
1825.” Unpublished M.A. thesis, Louis- 
iana State Univ., 1938. 

Lyle, B. and Shaver, C. L. “Early Dra- 
ma in New Orleans,’ Quar. Journ. of 
Speech, 25:305-9, April, 1939. 

McCutcheon, Roger P. “The First 
English Plays in New Orleans,” Ameri- 
can Literature, May, 1939. 

Moehlenbrock, Arthur H. “The Ger- 
man Drama on the New Orleans Stage.” 
Unpublished Ph.D. thesis, State Univ. of 
Iowa, 1941. 

Morrow, Marguerite H. “A History of 
the English Stage in New Orleans From 
1817 to 1837.” Unpublished M.A. the- 
sis, State Univ. of Iowa, 1926. 

O’Pool, E. S.  ‘“Commercialized 
Amusements in New Orleans.”” Unpub- 
lished M.A. thesis, Tulane Univ., 1930. 

Perkins, Mrs. Johnnie A. “Dramatic 
Productions in New Orleans From 1817 
to 1861.” Unpublished M.A. thesis, 
Tulane Univ., 1929. 

Price, Nellie Warner. “Le Spectacle 
de la Rue St. Pierre,” Louisiana Hist. 
Quar., 1: 215-23, Jan. 8, 1918. 

Silin, Charles I. “The New Orleans 


French Theatres One Hundred Years 
Ago,” Phi Sigma Iota News Letter, Vol. 
11, No. 2, 1940. 
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Smith, William I. “The Picayune as 
a Record of Literary History of the Early 
Victorian Period, 1837-1847." Unpub- 
lished M.A. thesis, Tulane Univ., 1938. 

Smither, Nellie K. “A History of the 
English Theatre at New Orleans, 1806- 
1842,” Louisiana Hist. Quar., 28: 85-276, 
355-572, Jan. and April, 1945. [Also 
Ph.D. thesis, Univ. of Pennsylvania, 
1942. Abstract published by Univ. of 
Pennsylvania, 1942.] 

Studies in progress, J. S. Kendall, Tu- 
lane University: “Annals of the New Or- 
leans Stage”; “Charlotte Cushman in 
New Orleans”; “Sarah Bernhardt in 
New Orleans”; “The New Orleans Days 
of the American Siddons”; “Origins of 
Music and Drama in New Orleans 
(1790-1835) .” 

Turner, Vivian D. “Stage in New Or- 
leans After 1837.” Unpublished M.A. 
thesis, State Univ. of Iowa, 1929. 

Ward, Willie Pauline. “English and 
American Plays in New Orleans, 1840- 
1850.” Unpublished M.A. thesis, Univ. 
of Texas, 1940. 


MAINE 
Bangor 

Meinecke, Charlotte D.* “Annals of 
the Theatre in Bangor, Maine, 1834- 
1882.” Unpublished M.A. thesis, Univ. 
of Maine, 1941. 

Thurston, Frederick C. “Annals of 
the Theatre in Bangor, Maine, 1882- 
1900.” Unpublished M.A. thesis, Univ. 
of Maine, 1942. 


Portland 

Moreland, James. “The Early Thea- 
tre in Portland, Maine (Eighteenth Cen- 
tury) ,” New England Quar., 11:331-42, 
June, 1938. 


MARYLAND 

Annapolis 
Minto, (?). ‘Theatrical Performan- 
ces During the Revolution,” Mag. of 
American Hist., 6: 59, Jan., 1881. 
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Riley, Elihus $. The Ancient City—A 
History of Annapolis, Maryland, 1649- 
1887. Annapolis, 1887. pp. 121, 139, 
140, 141, 146-8. 

Baltimore 

Scharf, J. Thomas. Chronicles of Bal- 
timore. Baltimore: Turnbull Bros., 1874. 

Source materials, Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore: Program file (theatre, 
dance, concert, etc.) , primarily for Balti- 
more. Also number of scrapbooks of 
such programs, roughly for period 1849- 
1949, incomplete and with few programs 
for early years. 

Zucker, A. E. “The History of the 
German Theater in Baltimore,” Ger- 
manic Review, 18: 123-35, April, 1943. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston 

Bonawitz, Dorothy M. “The History 
of the Boston Stage From Its Beginnings 
to 1810.” Unpublished Ph.D. thesis, 
Pennsylvania State Coll., 1937. 

Cashin, Charles M., ed. Amusement 
Guide, with Theatre Diagrams. Boston, 
1884. [Copy for week ending March 1, 
1884, in Library of State Univ. of Iowa. | 

Cashin’s Theatre Ticket Office. Bos- 
ton Theatres and Halls, With Historical 
Notes, Past and Present; Chronology of 
Principal Dramatic and Musical Events; 
Diagrams. Boston: W. B. Jones, 1907. 
[L.C.] 

Clapp, William W., Jr. A Record of 
the Boston Stage (1749 to 1854). Boston 
and Cambridge: James Munroe and Co., 
1853. 

Corbett, A. “A Tale for Theatre- 
goers,” Boston Globe, Sunday, Sept. 6, 


1925. 


. “Where Men Lived Accord- 


ing to the Customs of a Kindlier Age,” 
Boston Globe, July 3, 1927. 

Ford, Thomas. A Peep Behind the 
Curtain by a Supernumerary. Boston: 
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Redding and Co., 1850. [Copy in Univ. 
of Illinois Library. ] 

French, Charles Elwell, ed. Six Years 
of Drama at the Castle Square Theatre, 
With Portraits of the Members of the 
Company and Complete Programs of All 
Plays Produced, May 3, 1897-May 3, 
1903. Boston: C. E. French, 1903. [L.C. ] 

Gafford, Lucile. “The Boston Stage 
and the War of 1812,” New England 
Quar., 7: 327-35, June, 1934. 

Griffith, F. C. “The Old Continental 
(1849),” Boston Herald, May 18, 1928. 

Hughes, Elinor. Passing Through to 
Broadway. Boston: Waverly House, 
1948. 

Jackson, Frank H. Monograph of the 
Boston Opera House. Boston: Butter- 
field, 1909. [Copy in Boston Public Li- 
brary. 

Knudson, Mrs. Grace P. (Thomas). 
Castle Square Theatre Stock Company, 
Boston; Art Souvenir Published By Per- 
mission and With the Aid of the Lead- 
ing Members of the Company. Boston: 
Brown and Co., ci899. [L.C.] 

Mammen, E. W. The Old Stock Com- 
pany School of Acting; a Study of the 
Boston Museum. Boston: Trustees of 
Boston Public Library, 1945. [Origin- 
ally Ph.D. thesis, Columbia Univ. ] 

McGlinchee, Claire. The First Decade 
of the Boston Museum. Boston: Bruce 
Humphries, 1940. 

Michael, Mary R. “A History of the 
Professional Theatre in Boston From 
the Beginning to 1816.” Unpublished 
Ph.D. thesis, Radcliffe Coll., 1942. 

Norcross, A. F. “Memories of the Bos- 
ton Theatre,” Theatre, 43: 37-72, May, 
1926. 

Oliver, Peter. “The Boston Theatre, 
1800,” Massachusetts Hist. Soc. Proc., 34: 
554-79, 1943- 

Pelby, William. Letters on the Tre- 
mont Theatre. Boston, 1830. [Copy in 
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Barrett H. Clark Coll., Stanford Univ. 
Library. ] 

Russel, Henry. The Passing Show. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1926. 

Ryan, Kate. Old Boston Museum 
Days. Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 
1915. 

Shaw, Robert Gould. Exhibition; 
Prints, Playbills, Advertisements, and 
Autograph Letters to Illustrate the His- 
tory of the Boston Stage From 1791 to 
1825, From the Collection of Mr. Robert 
Gould Shaw, April 20 to April 25, 1914. 
Boston: Cockayne, 1914. Club of odd 
volumes. [L.C. Also copy in Yale Uni- 
versity Library. ] 

A Souvenir of Castle Square Theatre, 
Boston. (Only authorized ed.) Boston: 
C. E. French, ci899. [L.C.] 

Source material, collection of Boston 
Athenaeum: (1) Gleasons’s Pictorial 
(scenes from plays in Boston) , 1851-58; 
(2) Ballou’s Pictorial (scenes from plays 
in Boston), 1851-58. 

Source material, Yale University Libr- 
ary: Boston: Exhibition of Prints and 
Playbills to Illustrate the History of the 
Boston Stage (1825-1850), From the Col- 
lection of Mr. Robert Gould Shaw, May 
3-8, 1915. Boston: Cockayne, 1915. Club 
of odd volumes. 

Twentieth Century Association, Bos- 
ton. Drama Committee. The Amuse- 
ment Situation in the City of Boston; 
Based on a Study of the Theatres for 
Ten Weeks, From November 28, 1909, 
to Feb. 5, 1910. Boston, 1910. [L.C. Also 
copy in Yale Univ. Library. ] 

Tompkins, Eugene and Kilby, Quincy. 
The History of the Boston Theatre, 
1854-1901. Boston, 1908. 

Wingate, Charles E. L. The Playgoers’ 
Year-Book for 1888. Story of the Stage 
the Past Year with Special Reference to 
Boston. Boston: Stage Pub. Co., 1888. 
[Copy in State Univ. of Iowa Library. ] 

Winslow, Catherine Mary (Reignolds). 
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Yesterday With Actors. Boston: Cupples 
and Hurd, 1887. [Copy in Boston Public 
Library. | 


Northhampton 

Hale, Philip. “Musical and Theatrical 
Life in a New England Village (North- 
hampton, Mass.) in the Sixties,” Massa- 
chusetts Hist. Soc. Proc., 56: 335-43. 


Pittsfield 

Boltwood, Edward. History of Pitts- 
field, Mass., 1876-1916. Pittsfield: City 
of Pittsfield, 1916. See chap. 22, “Clubs, 
Theaters and Hotels.” 


Provincetown 
Deutsch, Helen and Hanau, Stella. 
The Provincetown; a Story of the Thea- 
tre. N.Y.: Farrar and Rinehart, c1931. 
[Also in Theatre Guild Mag., 8:20-21, 
Aug., 1931, and following issues. ] 
Provincetown, Mass., Wharf Theatre. 
The Junior Group of the Wharf Thea- 
tre at Provincetown, Mass., the Tip-End 
of Cape Cod. New York (?), 1938 (?). 
[Copy in Boston Public Library. ] 


Stockbridge 

Clark, Walter L. Leaves From an Ar- 
tist’s Memory. Stockbridge, Mass., 1937. 
Chap. 29, “The Berkshire Playhouse.” 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit 

Brink, Alice Martin. “The Drama of 
Detroit From Its Inception to 1870. With 
a Chronological Catalog of Plays Pre- 
sented in Detroit Theatres From 1840 to 
1869.” Unpublished M.A. thesis, Wayne 
Univ., 1937. 

Catlin, G. B. Story of Detroit. De- 
troit: Detroit News, 1923. 

Farmer, Silas. History of Detroit and 
Michigan. Detroit: §. Farmer and Co., 
1889. Contains material on theatre in 
nineteenth century. 

McDavitt, Elaine E. “A History of 
the Theatre in Detroit, Michigan, From 
Its Beginnings to 1862,” Michigan Hist., 
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Vol. 39, No. 2. [Also Ph.D. thesis, Univ. 
of Michigan, 1947.] 

. “The Beginnings of Theatri- 
cal Activity in Detroit,” Michigan Hist., 
31: 35-47, March, 1947. 

Palmer, Friend. Early Days in Detroit. 
Detroit: Hunt and June, cigo6. [Copy 
in Detroit Public Library. ] 

Roberts, R. E. Sketches and Reminis- 
cences of the City of the Straits. Detroit: 
Free Press, 1884. [Copy in Detroit Pub- 
lic Library. ] 

Rusk, R. L. Literature of the Middle 
Western Frontier. N.Y.: Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1925. 

Source material, Detroit Public Libr- 
ary: (1) “Biography of Jessie Bonstelle,” 
MS., includes newspaper criticism; (2) 
Clippings, Detroit Civic Theatre, 1925- 
28, 1928-31; (3) Detroit City Directory, 
1837-1944; (4) Detroit Journal of the 
Proceedings of the Common Council, 
1924-1949; (5) “Early Detroit Theatres 
(1833-1850),” MS copy of articles from 
books and newspapers; (6) Hume, Sam, 
“Report of Arts and Crafts Society, 1916- 
17. List of Programs and Criticisms of 
the Plays From Books, etc. . . .” 2 vols.; 
(7) “Mason Family Letters,” MS., con- 
tains information on theatre in 1833; 
(8) Playgoer (programs), Detroit, 1928-31, 
1935-49; (9) Programs, Bonstelle Civic 


Theatre, 1925-28, 1932-33; (10) Pro- 
grams, Detroit Theatre Arts Club, 1911- 
1949. 


Source material, Rare Book Room, 
Library of Univ. of Michigan: “Sanders 
Collection” of 3400 play bills, 3600 pro- 
grams, 500 photographs of actors and 
actresses, 150 posters, 45 albums of 
mounted playbills, programs, etc., most- 
ly concerning theatres of Detroit in the 
last quarter of the 1gth century. Not 
indexed or catalogued. 


East Lansing 
Butt, W. G. “History of Dramatic 
Activities at Michigan State College to 
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1937.’ Unpublished M.A. thesis, Michi- 
gan State Coll., 1947. 


Lansing 

Source material, possession of Mrs. 
Karl Brucker, 610 S. Walnut, Lansing, 
Mich.: Records of Lansing Civic Thea- 


tre, €1929-49. 


MINNESOTA 


General 

Jensen, A. F. “Two Decades of Troup- 
ing in Minnesota, 1865-1885,” Minne- 
sota Hist., 28: 97-119, June, 1947. 

Latchaw, Truly Trousdale. 
Trousdale Brothers Theatrical Compan- 
ies From 1896 to 1915.” Unpublished 
M.A. thesis, Univ. of Minnesota, 1948. 


Minneapolis 

“Early Drama in Minneapolis,” Min- 
nesota Hist., 5: 43-5, Feb., 1923. 

Edgar, R. “Early Minneapolis Thea- 
ters,” Minnesota Hist., 9: 31-8, March, 
1928. 

Quinn, Germain. Fifty Years Back 
Stage, Being the Life Story of a Thea- 
trical Stage Mechanic. Minneapolis: 
Stage Pub. Co., 1926. 

Source materials, Minneapolis Public 
Library: (1) Clippings and _ pictures, 
Minneapolis theatres; (2) The Critic 
(Minneapolis), Sept. 1898-May 1899; (3) 
Programs, Bijou Theatre, Minneapolis, 
1889-1913, and Minneapolis Metropol- 
itan Opera House, 1895-96. Indexed; 
(4) Programs, Minneapolis theatres, scat- 
tered from 1881 through 1889; (5) Index 
to Minneapolis Journal, 1899 through 
1914; (6) Working materials, unfinished 
WPA theatre project, Minneapolis. 

Woods, Don. “History of the Minne- 
apolis Theatre From the Beginnings to 
1890.” Ph.D. thesis in progress, Univ. of 
Minnesota. 

St. Paul 


Whiting, Frank P. “A History of the 
Theatre in St. Paul, Minn., From Its 
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Beginnings to 1890.’ Unpublished Ph.D. 
thesis, Univ. of Minnesota, 1941. 
“Theatrical Personalities of 
Old St. Paul,” Minnesota Hist., 23: 305- 
15, Dec., 1942. 


St. Peter 

Anderson, Evelyn C. “A History of 
the Theatre in St. Peter, Minn., From 
Its Beginnings to 1930.” Unpublished 
M.A. thesis, Univ. of Minnesota, 1946. 


MISSISSIPPI 


General 


Free, Joseph M. “The Theatre in 
Southwestern Mississippi to 1840.” Un- 
published Ph.D. thesis, State Univ. of 
Iowa, 1941. 

Gates, W. B. “Performances of Shake- 
speare in Ante-Bellum Mississippi,” 
Journ. of Mississippi Hist., 5: 28-37, Jan., 
1943. 

Natchez 

Free, J. M. “The Ante-Bellum Thea- 
tre of the Old Natchez Region,” Journ. 
of Mississippi Hist., 5: 14-27, Jan., 1943. 

Gates, W. B. “The Theater in Nat- 
chez,” Journ. of Mississippi Hist., 3: 71- 
129, April, 1941. 

Hamilton, W. B. “The Theater in 
the Old Southwest; the First Decade at 
Natchez,” American Literature, 12: 471- 


85, Jan., 1941. 


MISSOURI 
General 

Cranmer, Catharine. “Little Visits 
With Literary Missourians—Augustus 
Thomas,” Missouri Hist. Rev., 20: 399- 
405, April, 1926. 

Krone, Charles A. “Recollections of 
an Old Actor,” Missouri Hist. Soc. Coll., 
2: 25-43, Oct., 1906; 3: 53-70, 170-82, 
275-306, 423-36, 1911; 4: 104-20, 209-33, 
323-51, 423-63, 1912. 

“Melodies and Soft Shoes in Black- 
face,” Missouri Hist. Rev., 38: 192-95, 


Jan., 1944. 
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“Music Under the Stars,” Missouri 
Hist. Rev., 38: 458-62, July, 1944. 

Missouri Historical Review, brief 
notes and references to theater in Mis- 
souri as follows: 27: 172, Oct., 1933; 28: 
141-2, Jan., 1934; 29: 48, Oct., 1934; 30: 
421, July, 1936; 24: 121, Oct., 1939. 

“Pitfalls For the Young,” Missouri 
Hist. Rev., 39: 578-9, July, 1945. 

Source material, Missouri Historical 
Society: ‘“‘Ludlow-Field Correspondence,” 
Approximately 1500 MSS, mostly letters 
of Matt Field to wife, Cornelia, and 
Noah M. Ludlow to Matt and his wife. 
Not indexed. 

“The Theatre in Missouri: a Bibliog- 
raphy,” Missouri Hist. Rev., 28: 53, Oct., 


1933- 


Boonville 

“Boonville Hopes to See Old Thespian 
Hall Accepted as a National Shrine,” 
Missouri Hist. Rev., 31: 354-56, April, 
1937- 

Thespian Hall Preservation Commit- 
tee. A Brief History of Thespian Hall, 
Boonville, Missouri. Published by Thes- 
pian Hall Preservation Committee, 1937. 
Concerns oldest surviving theatre west 
of the Alleghenies. Thespian Hall com- 
pleted 1857. [L.C.] 

Joplin 

“Joplin’s First Theatre,” Missouri 

Hist. Rev., 21: 141-2, Oct., 1926. 


Kansas City 

Latchaw, David A. “The Enchanted 
Years of the Stage—Recollections of the 
Stage in Kansas City in its Early Days 
and of Its Most Distinctive Actors,” 
(series of 60 articles), Kansas City Star, 
March 2g to June 23, 1935. 

Peck, Phoebe. ‘““The Theater in Kan- 
sas City.” Unpublished M.A. . thesis, 
Univ. of Kansas City, 1940. 

Rietz, Louise J. “The Frontier Thea- 
tre in Kansas City, Missouri, Before 
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1900.” Unpublished Ph.D. thesis, State 
Univ. of Iowa, 1939. 

Source materials, Ref. Dept., Kansas 
City Public Library: Programs, Kansas 
City theatres, including 2 vols. of pro- 
grams and clippings for periods 1883- 
1900 and 1894-1900, compiled by Lorin 
E. Hale. 


St. Joseph 
“St. Joseph Thespian Society,” Mis- 
souri Hist. Rev., 27: 172, Jan., 1933. 


St. Louts 

Blackburn, Margaret. “The Stage in 
St. Louis, Missouri, After 1850.” Un- 
published M.A. thesis, State Univ. of 
Iowa, 1927. 

Biihnen-Almanach des St. Louis Opern 
Hauses (mit Beitrégen der Herren Otto 
Ruppius, Georg Hillgdrtner, Heinrich 
Bornstein, A. Loehr, u.a.). St. Louis: 
Herausgegeben von F. Kreuter and C. 
Bornstein, 1861. [L.C.] 

Carson, William G. B. “The Diary of 
Matt Field, St. Louis, April 2-May 16, 
1839,” Missouri Hist. Soc. Bull., 5: 91- 
108, Jan., 1949, and following issue. 

. “The Beginnings of the Thea- 
tre in St. Louis,” Missouri Hist. Soc. 
Coll., 5: 129-65, Feb., 1928. 

. “Glimpses of the Past—Sol 
Smith and Theatre Folk, 1836-1865,” 
Missouri Hist. Soc. Coll., 1938. 

. The Theatre on the Frontier. 
The Early Years of the St. Louis Stage. 
Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, c1932. 
Bibliography: pp. 331-35. 

Krone, C. A. “Theatres in St. Louis 
in the Old Days,” Missouri Hist. Soc. 
Coll., 2: 25-43, Oct., 1906; 3: 53-70, Jan., 
1908. 

Nolle, Alfred. The German Drama on 
the St. Louis Stage. Philadelphia: Amer- 
icana Germanica Press, 1917. [Also 
Ph.D. thesis, Univ. of Pennsylvania, 
1915. ] 

Source material, Missouri Historical 
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Society: (1) “Grundlach Collection,” in- 
cluding John W. Norton’s journals of 
DeBar’s Opera House (1872-82), jour- 
nal of Grand Opera House and Olympic 
Theatre (1882-83), box office returns of 
St. Louis Theatre, letters of John Norton 
to George Berrill, etc.; (2) “Sol Smith 
Collection,” including correspondence of 
Noah M. Ludlow and Sol Smith con- 
cerning theatrical business in St. Louis 
and other cities, 794 letters from actress- 
es and actors to Smith concerning thea- 
trical engagements, etc. 


MONTANA 
General 

Burlingame, Merrill G. The Montana 
Frontier. Helena: State Pub. Co., 1912. 
pp. 328-30. 

Vivian, L. H. A_ Biographical 
Sketch of the Life of Charles A. S. Viv- 
ian, Founder of the Elks, Together With 
Anecdotes of His Work and Travels. 
San Francisco, 1904. 

Porter, Esther. “A Compilation of 
Materials For the Study of Early Thea- 
tres of Montana, 1864-1880.” Unpub- 
lished M.A. thesis, Univ. of Montana, 
1938. 

Source materials, Historical Society of 
Montana: (1) Clipping, “Tony War 
Tells of the Theater in Early Days”; 
(2) Ming, J. L., comp., “Scrapbook: Pro- 
grams of the Ming Theater, etc.”; (3) 
Collection of early Montana theater pro- 
grams; (4) Files of early territorial news- 
papers. 

Butte 

Clark, Archie L. “The Theatre in 
Butte.” Unpublished MS. [Copy in His- 
torical Society of Montana. | 


Fort Shaw 

Chowen, A. B. “Theatricals at Fort 
Shaw in 1874-75,” Frontier, 12: 305-08, 
1931-2. 
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NEBRASKA 
General 
Source material, Nebraska State His- 
torical Society: Extensive file of early 
Nebraska newspapers. 


Lincoln 

Miller, Annie L. “Social Life of Pio- 
neer Lincoln,” Nebraska Hist., 27: 47-57. 
Theater discussed, p. 57. 

Source material, Nebraska Historical 
Society: Programs, Oliver Theater and 
others, 1883-1898 (scattered) ; Programs 
of Oliver Theatre, 1900-17. 


Omaha 

Fore, H. F. “The History of the Thea- 
tre in Omaha, Nebraska.” Thesis in 
progress, Univ. of Omaha. 


NEVADA 
General 
Semenza, Edwin S. “The History of 
the Professional ‘Theatre in the State of 
Nevada.” Unpublished M.A. thesis, 
Univ. of Southern California, 1934. 


Reno 

Joseph, Roger. “A Study of the His- 
tory and Development of the Little The- 
atre Movement in Reno, Nevada.” Un- 
published M.A. thesis, Univ. of South- 
ern California, 1947. 

Virginia City 

Miller, William C. “An Historical 
Study of Theatrical Entertainment in 
Virginia City, Nevada.” Unpublished 
Ph.D. thesis, Univ. of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1947. 

Watson, Margaret. “History of the 
Theatre of Virginia City, Nevada, From 
1849-1865.” Unpublished M.A. thesis, 
Univ. of Nevada, 1940. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
General 
New Hampshire Hist. Soc. Coll., 5: 
247-50, 1837 (?). Records first attempts 
to establish playhouses in New Hamp- 
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shire. [Copy in New Hampshire Histor- 
ical Society. | 


Manchester 

Hewitt, David D. “A History of the 
Theater in Manchester, N.H.” Dart- 
mouth senior English thesis, 1948. 

Source material, New Hampshire His- 
torical Society: Programs, Manchester 
Opera House, Aug. go, 1887-May 21, 
1890. 


NEW JERSEY 

New Brunswick 

Coad, O. S. “The First Century of the 
New Brunswick Stage,” Journ. of Rut- 
gers Univ. Library, 5: 15, 36, 78-89, June, 
1942; 6: 52-57, June, 1943. 
Newark 

Source materials, Newark Public Li- 
brary: (1) Amusement News and Weekly 
Record of the Joys of Life, Vol. 2, June 
30, 1906; Vol. 3, April 6, 1907; (2) Flana- 
gan, Walter J., comp., “Theatre Notices 
From Newspapers, Approximately 1897- 
1933," 5 vols.; (3) Programs, Newark 
Theatre . . . 1905-07, 1909, 1913-14; (4) 
Programs, Shubert Theatre, Newark, 
1906-07, 1913-14; Broad Street Theatre, 
1916, 1932; Shubert and Broad Street 
combined programs, 1928, 1929. 


NEW MEXICO 

General 

McCrossan, Sister Joseph Marie. “The 
Role of the Church and the Folk in the 
Development of the Early Drama in 
New Mexico.” Unpublished Ph.D. th- 
sis, Univ. of Pennsylvania, 1945. 

Munro, Edwin. “The Nativity Plays 
of New Mexico.” Unpublished M.A. 
thesis, Univ. of New Mexico, 1940. 

Vineyard, Hazel. “Trails of the Troup- 
er; a Historical Study of the Theater in 
New Mexico From 1880 to 1910.” Un- 
published M.A. thesis, Univ. of New 
Mexico, 1942. Bibliography: pp. 73-6. 
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NEW YORK 


General 

Flick, A. C., ed. History of the State 
of New York. N.Y.: Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1937. Vol. 9, Mind and Spirit, 
Chap. g, “The New Theater,” by O. S. 
Good. Bibliography: pp. 344-46. 
Albany 

Phelps, H. P. Players of a Century. A 
Record of the Albany Stage. Albany, 
1880. [Copy of extra-illustrated edition 
in 19 folio box cases in New York State 
Library. ] 

Source material, New York State Li- 
brary: (1) Carroll, J. Ballard, comp., 
“Theater Pass-Book (scrapbook) Com- 
piled by L. Ballard Carroll, Manager of 
Leland Opera House, Albany,” [includ- 
ing] passes, tickets, contracts, convention 
badges, etc., many with signatures of 
actors and others connected with the 
stage, 1873-1901"; (2) Pettit, Mrs. Elsie 
De Witt (Norton) , comp., “Scrapbooks, 
1893-1897”; (3) Programs, Albany thea- 
ters, 1875-96, Including Programs of Le- 
land Opera House, Proctor’s Theatre 
and Harmanus Bleecker Hall,” 5 vols. 

Stone, Henry Dickinson. Personal 
Recollections of the Drama; or, Thea- 
trical Reminiscences. Albany: Charles 
van Benthuysen and Sons, 1873. 


Brooklyn 

Harrison, Gabriel. A History of the 
Progress of the Drama, Music and the 
Fine Arts in the City of Brooklyn. Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., 1884. [Reprinted from Illus- 
trated History of Kings County, ed. by 
Dr. H. R. Stiles, published by W. W. 
Munsell and Co., date (?) ]. 


Buffalo 

Source material, Grosvenor Library, 
Buffalo, N.Y.: (1) Collection of theatre 
programs, principally from Buffalo thea- 
ters; periods 1877-1909 (5 vols.), 1878- 
1903 (4 vols.), 1898-1900 (1 vol.); (2) 
File of playbills, Buffalo theaters, 1871- 
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72; (3) Programs of Lyceum, Court 
Street, Gaiety and Musee theaters, 18go- 
94; (4) Scrapbook of concert and theater 
programs, Buffalo theaters, 1886-1889 
and 1898-1900; (5) “Theatre Record,” 
Buffalo; Vol. 1, 1878-93, Vol. 2, 1894- 
1908, odd vol., 1904-1910; (6) Vertical 
file of playbills and theater programs 
dating from early 1800's to present. 

Strong, Eve E. “The Theatre in Buf- 
falo, New York.” Unpublished M.A. 
thesis, Univ. of Michigan, 1943. 


Ithaca 

Niedeck, Arthur E. “A Sketch of the 
Theatres of Ithaca, 1842-1942.” Unpub- 
lished M.A. thesis, Cornell Univ., 1942. 
2 vols. 

New York City (Manhattan) 

Account of the Terrific and Fatal Riot 
of New York Astor Place Opera House, 
on the Night of May roth, 1849. New 
York: H. M. Ranney, 1849. [N.Y.P.L.] 

The American Laboratory Theater. 
N.Y.: A.L.T., 19295.  [N.Y.P.L.] 

Atkinson, Justin Brooks. Broadway 
Scrapbook. New York: Theatre Arts, 
C1947. 

Baker, Louis C. The German Drama 
in English on the New York Stage to 
1830. Philadelphia: Americana German- 
ica Press, 1917. [Also Ph.D. thesis, Univ. 
of Pennsylvania, 1914.] 

Berger, Mary Ellin. “Contributions of 
Women to the Theatre in New York, 
1923-39.’ Unpublished M.A. thesis, Univ. 
of Wisconsin, 1939. 

Blum, Daniel. Theatre World. N.Y.: 
D. Blum, 1944-48. [N.Y.P.L.] 

Boardman, Abigail C. “A Study of 
the Revivals of Plays in New York City 
Theatres From 1925 to 1940.” Unpub- 
lished Ph.D. thesis, Univ. of Wisconsin, 
1944. 

Boyd, Alice Katharine. The Inter- 
change of Plays Between London and 
New York, 1910-1939: a Study in Rela- 
tive Audience Response. N.Y.: King’s 
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Crown Press, 1948. [Also Ph.D. thesis, 
Columbia Univ. ] 

Brandes, Paul Dickerson. “Greek 
Tragedy in New York.” Unpublished 
M.A. thesis, Univ. of Wisconsin, 1947. 

Brown, Thomas A. A History of the 
New York Stage From the First Perform- 
ance in 1732 to 1901. N.Y.: Dodd, Mead 
and Co., 1903. 3 vols. 

The Civic Repertory Theatre Maga- 
zine. Vol. 1; Oct., 1930-May, 1931. N.Y.: 
Civic Repertory Theatre, Inc., 1930-31. 
[L.C.] 

Clurman, Harold. The Fervent Years; 
the Story of the Group Theatre and the 
Thirties. N.Y.: A. A. Knopf, 1945. 

Cravens, (?). “Shakespeare in New 
York During the 1870's.” Unpublished 
M.A. thesis, Ohio State Univ., 1938. 

Dimmick, Ruth Crosby. Our Thea- 
tres To-Day and Yesterday. N.Y.: The 
H. K. Fly Co., c1g13. Historical account 
of theatre on Manhattan Island from 
1732 to 1913. 

Dithmar, Edward A. Memories of 
Daly’s Theatres, With Passing Recollec- 
tions of Others Including a Record of 
Plays and Actors at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre and Daly’s Theatre, 1869-95. 
N.Y., 1897. [Copy in State Univ. of 
Iowa Library. ] 

Eaton, Walter Prichard. The Theatre 
Guild, the First Nineteen Years. N.Y.: 
The Theatre Guild, 1937. 

The Empire Theatre. N.Y.: Harry 
Forwood, 1943. [N.Y.P.L.] 

The First Night in David Belasco’s 
Stuyvesant Theatre. N.Y., 1907. [N.Y. 
P.L. | 

Foster, Jacob F. “Development of So- 
cial Criticism in the Broadway Theatre, 
1919-1939. Unpublished Ph.D. thesis, 
New York Univ., 1942. 

Gergely, Emro Joseph. Hungarian 
Drama in New York; American Adapta- 
tions, 1908-1940. Philadelphia: Univ. of 
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Pennsylvania Press, 1947. Bibliography: 
pp. 172-90. 

Harris, Fred K. O. “History and Ev- 
olution of Stage Scenery in New York, 
1890-1900.” Unpublished M.A. thesis, 
New York Univ., 1939. 

Harlow, Alvin F. Old Bowery Days. 
N.Y.: D. Appleton and Co., 1931. 

Huch, C. F. “Das Deutsche Theater 
in New York bis zum Jahre 1860,” 
Deutsch Pionier-Verein Mitteil,” 6: 27- 
31, 1907. Philadelphia, 1907. 

Hutton, Laurence. Plays and Players. 
N.Y.: Hurd and Houghton, 1875. 

Keresztes, Ethel M. ‘Dickens and the 
New York Stage.” Unpublished M.A. 
thesis, New York Univ., 1946. 

Ireland, Joseph N. Records of the 
New York Stage, From 1750 to 1860. 
N.Y.: T. H. Morrell, 1866-67. 2 vols. 

Joelson, Helen. ‘The Presentation of 
Shakespeare’s Plays in New York From 
1830 to 1845.” Unpublished M.A. thesis, 
Columbia Univ. 1933. 

Leuchs, F. A. The Early German The- 
atre in New York. N.Y.: Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1928. 

Little, Wanda Mae. “A Statistical 
Survey of the New York Stage, 1930-40.” 
Unpublished M.A. thesis, Univ. of Illi- 
nois, 1942. 

Mangen, Nora. “Augustin Daly as a 
Producer of Shakespearean Drama.” Un- 
published M.A. thesis, Univ. of Wash- 
ington, 1937. 

Mason, Hamilton. French Theatre in 
New York, 1899-1939. N.Y.: Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1940. 

Meyer, L. “Passing of the Knicker- 
bocker and Casino,” Theatre, 2: 36-62, 
April, 1930. 

Morehouse, Ward. Forty-Five Minutes 
Past Eight. N.Y.: Dial Press, 1939. 

The New Theatre. N.Y.: De Vinne 
Press, 1909. [N.Y.P.L.] 


New York Plaisance. 
Press, 1908. [N.Y.P.L.] 


N.Y.: Erskine 
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Northall, William Knight. Before and 
Behind the Curtain; or, Fifteen Years’ 
Observations Among the Theatres of 
New York. N.Y.: W. F. Burgess, 1851. 

Odell, George C. Annals of the New 
York Stage. N.Y.: Columbia Univ. Press, 
1927-45. 14 vols. 

Page, William Adino. Behind the 
Curtains of the Broadway Beauty Trust. 
N.Y.: The Edward A. Miller Pub. Co., 
1927. 

Schoenberger, Harold. American 
Adaptations of French Plays on the New 
York and Philadetphia Stages From 1790 
to 1833. Philadelphia: Univ. of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1924. [Also Ph.D. thesis, 
Univ. of Pennsylvania, 1924. ] 

Sievers, Wieder D. “The Group Thea- 
ters of New York City, 1931-41.” Un- 
published M.A. thesis, Stanford Univ., 
1944- 

Smith, J. L. “Three Stock Companies, 
Wallack’s, Daly’s, Palmer’s.’’ Unpublish- 
ed M.A. thesis, State Univ. of Iowa, 
1927. 

Source material, New York State Li- 
brary, Albany: New York City theatrical 
handbills, 1905-1920. 

Source material, Theater Collection, 
New York Public Library: (1) Freedley, 
George. “Broadway Playhouses (Collec- 
tion of mounted clippings of articles ap- 
pearing in Morning Telegraph, N.Y., 
1941-43)"; (2) “Daly’s Theatre Scrap- 
books.” 

Steinberg, Mollie B. The History of 
the Fourteenth Street Theatre. N.Y.: L. 
MacVeagh, The Dial Press; Toronto: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1931. 

Thompson, David. “A Record and 
Analysis of the Staging of Shakespearean 
Plays on the New York Stage From 1899- 
1940.” Unpublished M.A. thesis, Univ. 
of Minnesota, 1941. 

Ware, Ralph H. American Adapta- 
tions of French Plays on the New York 
and Philadelphia Stages From 1834 to 
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the Civil War. Philadelphia: Univ. ot 
Pennsylvania Press, 1930. [Also Ph.D. 
thesis, Univ. of Pennsylvania, 1930. ] 

White, Natalie E. “Shakespeare on 
the New York Stage, 1891-1941.” Un- 
published Ph.D. thesis, Yale Univ., 1946. 

Whitton, Joseph. “The Naked 
Truth!” An Inside Story of the “Black 
Crook.” Philadelphia: H. W. Shaw Co., 
c1897. [L.C.] 

William Niblo; Seven Plates Illustra- 
tive of New York’s Early Dramatic His- 
tory. N.Y.: Everitt, Francis and Co., 
1goo-?, [L.C.] 

Zeydell, E. H. ‘““The German Theatre 
in New York, 1878-1914," Deutsch-A mer- 
ikanische Geschichts-Blatter, Vol. 15, 
1916. 


Poughkeepsie 
“Past and Present in Poughkeepsie, 
New York,” Drama, 19: 52, Nov., 1928. 


Rochester 
Blitz, Nellie. “A Half-Century of The- 
atre in Early Rochester.” Unpublished 
M.A. thesis, Syracuse Univ., 1942. 
Kheel, Pearl L. “A Survey of the 
Rochester Theater From 1900 to 1910.” 
Unpublished M.A. thesis, Univ. of 
Rochester, 1949. Bibliography: p. 189. 
Kohler, Katherine B. “The State of 
the Drama in the Rochester Lyceum 
Theatre, 1912, 1913, 1914.” Unpublished 
M.A. thesis, Syracuse Univ., 1941. 
Source material, Rush Rhees Library, 
Univ. of Rochester: Posters, Rochester 
theaters, 1870-go. 


Troy 

Ames, Edgar W. “First Presentation 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” at the Troy 
Museum, Troy, N.Y., Sept., 27, 1852, 
Americana, 6: 1045-52, Nov., 1911. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
General 
The Carolina Play-Book. Vols. 1-17. 
Chapel Hill: Univ. of North Carolina, 
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1928-44. Concerns Carolina Playmakers 
and Carolina Dramatic Assoc. 

Federal Theatre of the South; a Sup- 
plement to Federal Theatre National 
Bulletin. Vol. 1, 1936. N.Y.: WPA, 1936. 

Henderson, Archibald, ed. Pioneering 
a People’s Theatre. Chapel Hill: Univ. 
of North Carolina Press, 1945. 

. “Early Drama and Profession- 
al Entertainment in North Carolina,” 
The Reviewer, 5: 47-57, 1925. 

. “Early Drama and Amateur 
Entertainment in North Carolina,” Re- 
viewer, 5: 68-77, 1925. 

. “Strolling Players in Eight- 
eenth Century North Carolina,” Caro- 
lina Play-Book, 15: 24-6, 43-6, March- 
June, 1942. 

Koch, Frederick H. Drama in the 
South; the Carolina Playmakers Coming 
of Age. Chapel Hill, N.C., 1940. 
Wilmington 

Burr, James G. The Thalian Assocta- 
tion of Wilmington, N.C.; With Sketches 
of Its Members. Wilmington, 1871. 
[Copy in Library of Univ. of North 
Carolina. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Fargo 

Arvold, Alfred Gilmeiden. The Little 
Country Theater. N.Y.: The Macmillan 
Co., 1922. Bibliography: pp. 191-218. 
Grand Forks 

Davies, W. P. “The Early Theatre in 
Grand Forks, N.D.” North Dakota Quar. 
Journ., 16: 242-57, March, 1926. 

Koch, Frederick H. “History of the 
Dakota Playmakers,” North Dakota Univ. 
Quar. Journ., 6: 298-308. 


OHIO 


General 
Bryant, Billy. Children of Ol’ Man 
River; the Life and Times of a Show- 
Boat Trouper. New York, c1936. 
Eyssen, D. C. “The Theatre in Ohio, 
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1800-1890.” Unpublished M.A. thesis, 
Ohio Wesleyan Univ., 1934. 

Federal Writers’ Project. A Report of 
Progress. Federal Project One in Ohio. 
Columbus (?) 1936. 

Frankenberg, T. T. “Ohio’s Gifts to 
the Stage.”” Ohio Mag., Columbus, Ohio, 
2: 7-16, 1907. 

Harris, Geraldine C. ‘The History of 
the Theatre in Ohio, 1815-1850.” Un- 
published M.A. thesis, Ohio State Univ., 
1937: 

Langworthy, Helen. ‘““The Theater in 
the Lower Valley of the Ohio, 1797- 
1860.” Unpublished M.A. thesis, State 
Univ. of Iowa, 1926. 

Source materials, Ohio State Archae- 
ological and Historical Soc.: (1) Broad- 
sides, Portage County, Ohio, 1852-1858, 
5 pieces; later dates, 102 pieces; (2) Pro- 
grams, theaters in Cincinnati, Dayton, 
Lima, Piqua, etc., 1800's, 108 pieces. 


Cincinnati 

Ludlow, Noah M. “The Theatre in 
Cincinnati,” in Dramatic Life As I 
Found It. St. Louis, 1880. 

Official Handbook of the Dramatic 
Festival Held in Music Hall, Cincinnati, 
April 30-May 5, 1883. Cincinnati, c1883. 
[Copy in Yale Univ. Library. ] 

Source material, Historical and Phil- 
osophical Society of Ohio: (1) Aldrich, 
Mrs. Laura I. “Scrapbook, Cincinnati 
Theaters, 1873-1907,” 3 vols.; (2) Hen- 
derson, Edwin. “Scrapbook, Historical 
Sketches of. early Cincinnati,” newspaper 
clippings about stage and stage idols; 
(3) “Scrapbook, Actors, Theatricals and 
Showboats, 1g00- (?)”; (4) “Scrapbook, 
Theatres in Cincinnati, 1872-(?).” 

Thompson, Florence V. “Early His- 
tory of the Stage in Cincinnati, Ohio.” 
Unpublished M.A. thesis, State Univ. of 
Iowa, 1928. 

Wood, Ralph. “Geschichte des Deut- 
schen Theaters von Cincinnati,” Deut- 
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sch Amerikanische Geschichts-Blatter, 
Vol. 32, 1932. [Also Ph.D. thesis, Cor- 
nell Univ., 1932.] 

Zuber, Charles H. 
cinnati, 1800-1875.” MS. [Copy in His- 
torical and Philosophical Society of 
Ohio. } 


“Theatre in Cin- 


Cleveland 

Alburn, W. H., and M. R. This Cleve- 
land of Ours. Cleveland, 1933. Vol. 1, 
pp. 408-12. 

Annals of Cleveland, 1818-1876; a Di- 
gest and Index of the Newspaper Record 
of Events and Opinions. n.p., n.d. [Copy 
in Cleveland Public Library ] 


Bell, Archie. A Little Journey to B. F. 
Keith Palace. Cleveland, n.d. [Copy in 
Cleveland Public Library. | 


Dix, William S. J. “The Theater in 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1854-1875.” Unpub- 
lished Ph.D. thesis, Univ. of Chicago, 
1946. 

Herbst, Dorothy M. “A History of 
the Cleveland Play House From Its Ori- 
gin to September, 1936.” Unpublished 
M.A. thesis, Northwestern Univ., 1937. 

Kennedy, Charles E. Fifty Years of 
Cleveland, 1875-1925. Cleveland, 1925. 
Chaps. 13 and 14. ‘ 

Orth, Samuel P. A History of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Cleveland, 1910. Vol. 1, 
Chap. 47. 

Source materials, Cleveland Public Li- 
brary: (1) “Cain Park Theatre, Cleve- 
land Heights. Curtain Time, Sundown. 
The Story of the Theatre, 1938-1945”; 
(2) Cleveland Critic and Amusement 
Gazette, Vols. 1-3, Jan. 1896-May 1897; 
(3) “Cleveland Play-House Program,” 
Vol. 7, 1922-23, to date; (4) Colonial 
Theatre programs, 1909-10, 1910-11, 
1911-12, 1926-27, 1927-28; (5) ‘Euclid 
Avenue Opera House Programs, 1893-94 
Through 1918-19,” also Sept. 19, 1921, 
through March 27, 1922; (6) Index to 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, Cleveland, 1931, 
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1933-38; (7) “Park Theatre Programs, 
1886-87, 1887-88.” 

Source materials, Western Reserve 
Historical Society: (1) “Dayton C. Mil- 
ler Scrapbooks,” programs and _ press 
items, theater, music and opera, 4 vols.; 
(2) Weston, Effie E., ed., “The Stage 
Memories of John A. Ellsler,” MS. 
Columbus 

Source materials, Ohio Archaeological 
and Historical Society: (1) “Gregg Wolfe 
Collection” of programs of professional 
and amateur theaters in Columbus, 
Ohio, 1890-1940, 28 boxes; (2) “Pro- 
grams, Clippings, etc., of Columbus The- 
atres, 1905-1936,” 8 vols.; (3) “Pro- 
grams, Columbus Opera House, Ellsler’s 
Atheneum, etc., 1860-1870’s,” one box; 
(4) “Programs, Grand Opera House, Co- 
lumbus, 1891-93,” 2 vols. 

Utz, (?). “Drama in Columbus: Sea- 
sons of 1849-50 to 1860-61.» Unpublish- 
ed M.A. thesis, Ohio State Univ., 1947. 

White, Ruth Young. We Too Built 
Columbus. Columbus, Ohio, 1936. pp. 
299-328. 

Germantown 


Source materials, Ohio State Archaeo- 
logical and Historical Society: ‘“Broad- 
sides, Germantown, Ohio, 1869-1871.” 7 
pieces. 


Toledo 


See files of Toledo Blade, 1837-1949, 
in Toledo Public Library. 


Youngstown 

Wilson, Bertha A. “A History of the 
Theatre in Youngstown, Ohio.”” Unpub- 
lished M.A. thesis, Univ. of Michigan, 
1946. 
Zanesville 


Merick, Mary L. “A History of the 
Theatre of Zanesville, Ohio, Between 
the Years of 1831 and 1866.” Unpublish- 
ed M.A. thesis, Ohio State Univ., 1941. 
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OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City 
Gober, Ruth. “The Professional The- 
atre in Oklahoma City, 1899-1941.” Un- 
published M.A. thesis, Northwestern 
Univ., 1941. 


OREGON 
General 

Ernst, Alice H. “Stage Annals of 
Early Oregon, 1846-1875,” Oregon Hist. 
Quar., 42: 151-61, June, 1941. 

Eugene 

Ernst, Alice H. “Eugene’s Theatres 
and ‘Shows’ in Horse and Buggy Days,” 
[Part 1], Oregon Hist. Quar., 44: 127-39, 
June, 1943; [Part 2], Ibid., 44: 222-48, 
Sept., 1943. 
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Akin, H. F. “The Little Theatre 
Movement in Portland, Oregon.” Senior 
English thesis, Reed Coll., 1933. 

Cochran, Helen. “Old Theatrical 
Days in Portland, 1851-1910.” MS. 15 
pages. [Copy in Oregon Historical So- 
ciety. | 

“Early Day Theatres: Enter the Troup- 
ers,” Oregonian, Mag. Sec., p. 1, 6, Oct. 
12, 1947. 

Schackman, Edwina. “The Show Must 
Go On.” MS. 19 pages. [Copy in Oregon 
Historical Society. | 

Source material, Library Assoc. of 
Portland (Public Library): (1) Programs, 
Portland theaters, 1907-16; (2) Indexes 
to Oregon newspapers; (3) Index to 
Oregon Hist. Quar., 1900-1939. 

“Treading the Boards of Early China- 
town,” Oregonian, Mag. Sec., p. 1, col. 
1-7, Nov. 24, 1946. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
General 
Buck, Solon J. and Elizabeth H. The 
Planting of Civilization in Western 
Pennsylvania. Pittsburgh: Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh Press, 1929. pp. 365-68. 
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Godcharles, Frederic A. Daily Stories 
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pp. 269-71. [Copy in State Library, Har- 
risburg, Penn. | 

Martin, Asa Earl and Shenk, Hiram. 
Pennsylvania History Told by Contem- 
poraries. N.Y.: The Macmillan Co., 
1925. PP. 327-28, 335°37- 

Nolan, J. Burnett. Southeastern 
Pennsylvania. N.Y.: Lewis Historical 
Pub. Co., 1943. 2 vols. pp. 28-9, 137-8, 
437, 590, 600, 740, 745, 811, 876, g50. 
Lancaster 

Diffenderfer, F. R. “An Early Lancas- 
ter Theatre,” Lancaster County Hist. 
Soc. Papers, 10: 114-19, 1906. 
“Early Lancaster Playbills 
and Playhouses,” Ibid., 7: 24-43, 1903. 

Reichmann, Felix. “Amusements in 
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ty Hist. Soc. Papers, 45: 25-55, 1941. 

Sener, S. M. “Notes on Lancaster Plays 
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Soc. Papers, 7: 43-45. 1903. 
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“America’s First Theatre,” Theatre, 
16: 16, July, 1912. 

Brede, Charles. The German Drama 
in English on the Philadelphia Stage 
From 1704 to 1830. Preceded by a Gen- 
eral Account of the Theatre in Philadel- 
phia From 1794-96. Philadelphia: Amer- 
icana Germanica Press, 1918. [Also 
Ph.D. thesis, Univ. of Pennsylvania, 


1905. | 


. “Schiller on the Philadelphia 
Stage to the Year 1830,” German Ameri- 
can Annals, 3: 254-75, 1905. [Copy in 
State Library, Harrisburg. | 

Coder, William D. “A History of the 
Philadelphia Theater, 1856 to 1878.” 
Unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Univ. of Penn- 
sylvania, 1936. 

Curtis, John, and Ralph, James. 
“Grand Opera in Philadelphia, 1822- 
1922.” Unpublished MS. 7 vols. [Copy 
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nagle and His Connection With the 
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American Annals, 9: 294-306, Sept., 1907. 

Durang, Charles. “The Philadelphia 
Stage. From the Year 1749 to the Year 
1855, etc.” Phildelphia Sunday Dispatch. 
First Series (1749-1821), May 7, 1854, 
and following issues; Second Series (1822- 
1830), June 29, 1856, and following 
issues; Third Series (1830-1855), July 8, 
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Univ. of Pennsylvania Library. ] 

Dye, William S. “Pennsylvania vs. the 
Theatre.” Pennsylvania Mag. of Hist. 
and Biog., 55: 333-72, 1931. 

Emery, G. M. “Passing of the Walnut 
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June, 1920. 

Gegenheimer, A. F. “Early History of 
the Philadelphia Stage,” Pennsylvania 
Hist., 9: 233-31, Oct., 1942. 

Haney, John Louis. Shakespeare and 
Philadelphia, an Address Delivered Be- 
fore the City History Society of Phila- 
delphia, Nov. 28, 1934. Philadelphia: 
City Hist. Soc., 1936. 

Huch, C. F. “Das Deutsche Theater 
in Philadelphia vor dem Biirgerkrieges,” 
Deutsche Pionier-Verein von Philddel- 
phia Mitteil, 6: 13-25, 1907. 

“Das Deutsche Theater in 
Philadelphia wahrend des Biirgerkrieg- 
es,” Ibid., 7: 10-20, 1908. 

“Das Deutsche Theater in 
Philadelphia seit dem Biirgerkrieges,” 
Tbid., 8: 14-27, 1908. 

Jackson, Joseph. Encyclopedia of Phil- 
adelphia. Harrisburg, Penn., National 
History Assoc., 1933. pp. 1159-1168. 

. “The Shakespeare Tradition 
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vania Mag. of Hist. and Biog., 5: 161-71, 
1916. 

James, Reese. “The Carriage Waits 
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in Philadelphia a Hundred Years Ago,” 
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Philadelphia Forum Mag., Vol. 12, Jan., 
1933- 


“The First Chestnut Street 
Theatre,” Jbid., Vol. 24, June, 1945. 
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History of the Philadelphia Stage, 1800- 
1835. Philadelphia: Univ. of Pennsyl- 
vania Press; London: H. Milford, Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1932. [Also Ph.D. thesis, 
Univ. of Pennsylvania, 1930. ] 


“Our Early Theatre of De- 


mocracy. Thirty Years of Growing Pains . 


in the Philadelphia Play Houses,” Phila- 
delphia Forum Mag., Vol. 21, April, 


1942. 


. “Yoricks of Yesterday. Twelve 
Good Men and True Who Trod the 
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Ibid., Vol. 19, April, 1940. 

Lewis, O. F., comp. ‘Performances of 
German Drama in Phildelphia, 1842- 
1898, as Advertised in Philadelphia Dem- 
okrat.” Unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Univ. 
of Pennsylvania, 1900. 

The Lorgnette. Philadelphia: U. S. 
Steam-power Printing Office, etc., 1859-. 
[L.C. Copies for Aug. 18, 1860-May 8, 
1861, in Library of Univ. of Pennsyl- 
vania. | 

Marshall, T. F. “A History of the 
Philadelphia Theatre For 1878-1890, 
and a Check List of Plays, 1878-1890.” 
Unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Univ. of 
Pennsylvania, 1941. [Essential portion 
printed at Westminster, Md., 1943.] 

Meconnahey, Joseph, II. “The History 
of the Philadelphia Theatre From 1900 
to 1910.” Unpublished Ph.D. thesis, 
Univ. of Pennsylvania, 1937. 

Oberholtzer, E. P. Literary History of 
Philadelphia. Philadelphia: G. W. Jac- 
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delphia,” American Philosophical Soc. 
Proc., 76: 719-29, 1936. 

Playbills During Howe’s Occupation. 
Philadelphia, 1778. Printed by James 
Humphreys, junr., 1778. [ Boston, 1926]. 
Facsimile: 17 broadsides. ‘American 
Series”: Photostat reproductions by the 
Massachusetts Hist. Soc., No. 162. [L.C.] 

Pollock, T. C. “Notes on Prof. Pat- 

tee’s “The British Theatre in Phildel- 
phia in 1778',” American Literature, 7: 
310-14, NOv., 1935. 
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the Eighteenth Century. Philadelphia: 
Univ. of Pennsylvania Press; London: 
H. Milford, Oxford Univ. Press, 1933. 
[Also Ph.D. thesis, Univ. of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1930. ] 

Scharf, J. Thomas and Westcott, 
Thompson. History of Philadelphia, 
1609-1884. Philadelphia: L. H. Everts 
and Co., 1884. 3 vols. See chapters on 
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Schoenberger, Harold. American Adap- 
tations of French Plays on the New York 
and Philadelphia Stages From 1790 to 
1833. Philadelphia, 1924. See New York 
City. 

Source materials, Library of Univ. of 
Pennylvania: (1) “Arch Street Theatre 
Playbills, 1851-53,” total of 233 playbills, 
collected by Howard H. Furness, Jr.; 
(2) “Ferris Collection of Programs, Phila- 
delphia, 1881-1901,” a collection of 61 
theatrical programs, 59 for Philadelphia; 
(3) McCredy, R. W., comp., “Playbills 
and Programs of Operas Produced in 
Phildelphia, 1869-1905,” scrapbooks; (4) 
“Philadelphia Playbills and Programs,” 
collection of programs, newspaper no- 
tices, occasional portraits, etc., relating to 
the theatre in Phildelphia, April 24, 
1899, to 1918; (5) “Theatricals in Phila- 
delphia,” a collection of theater pro- 
grams, etc., relating to the theater in 
Philadelphia during the latter half of 
the 19th century, 15 vols.; (6) ‘“Theatri- 
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cals in Philadelphia,” a collection of pro- 
grams with title index compiled by 
WPA worker under Dr. A. H. Quinn, 
1936, 7 vols. 

The Thespian Monitor, and Dramatic 
Miscellany. By Barnaby Bangbar, esq. 
(pseud.). Vol. 1, No. 1-4; Nov. 25-Dec. 
16, 1809. Philadelphia: Published by 
Mathew Carey, 1809. [L.C.] 

Ware, Ralph. American Adaptations 
of French Plays on the New York and 
Philadelphia Stages From 1834 to the 
Civil War. Philadelphia, 1930. See New 
York City. 

Wilson, A. H. A History of the Phila- 
delphia Theatre, 1835-55. Philadelphia: 
Univ. of Pennsylvania Press, 1935. [ Also 
Ph.D. thesis, Univ. of Pennsylvania, 
1931.] 

Wood, William B. Personal Recollec- 
tions of the Stage. Philadelphia: Henry 
Carey Baird, 1855. 


Pittsburgh 

Connelly, Eugene L. “The First Mo- 
tion Picture Theater,” Western Penn- 
sylvania Hist. Mag., 23: 1-12, 1940. Dis- 
cusses legitimate theaters also. 

Fletcher, Edward G. “Records and 
History of Theatrical Activities in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, From Their Be- 
ginning to 1861.” Unpublished Ph.D. 
thesis, Harvard Univ., 1931. 2 vols. Bib- 
liography: vol. 2, pp. 587-98. 

Lowrie, James O. “A History of the 
Pittsburgh Stage (1861-1891) .” Unpub- 
lished Ph.D. thesis, Univ. of Pittsburgh, 
1943. 2 vols. 

Wright, J. Ernst. “Pittsburgh Seven- 
ties,” Western Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., 
26: 147-50, 1943. Part of article only 
pertains to theater. 
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ty Hist. Rev., 6: 9-15, 1940. 
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ing Stage: Early ‘Theatre and Playbills,” 
Berks County Hist. Rev., 12: 5-10, 39-47, 
75°84, 1946-47. 
State College 

Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Booklet, 
Penn Stage Players. Pennsylvania State 
College, 1945. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Newport 

J. E. M. “Query” [re the theatre in 
Newport, 1761], Mag. of American His- 
tory, 3: 638, Oct., 1879. 

Providence 

Blake, Charles. 4n Historical Account 
of the Providence Stage. Providence: 
G. H. Whitney, 1868. 

Damon, S. F. “Providence Theatri- 
cals in 1773," Rhode Island History, 4: 
55°58, April, 1945. 

Halpert, H. K. “Early College Per- 
formances of Otway in Providence,” 
Rhode Island Hist. Soc. Coll., 23: 33-41, 
April, 1930. 

Willard, George O. History of the 
Providence Stage, 1762-1891. Providence: 
The Rhode Island News Co., 1891. 
Compare with Charles Blake’s account. 
Texts are identical. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


General 

Law, R. A. “First Performances in 
South Carolina,” Nation, 96: 201, Feb. 
27, 1913. 
Charleston 


Heyward, Dubose. “Story of the Dock 
Street Theatre,” Mag. of Art, pp. 10-15, 
Jan., 1938. 

Hoole, W. S. “Charleston Theatres,” 
Southwest Rev., 25: 193-204, Jan., 1940. 
. The Ante Bellum Charleston 
Theatre. Tuscaloosa, Ala.: The Univ. 
of Alabama Press, c1946. 

. “Charleston Theatricals Dur- 
ing the Tragic Decade,” Journ. South- 
west Hist., 11: 538-47, Nov., 1945. 
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Ketchum, Barbara. “Actors in the 
Charleston Theatre.” Unpublished M.A. 
thesis, Univ. of Texas, 1942. 


Law, R. A. “Charleston Theatres, 
1735-1766,” Nation, 99:278-9, Sept. 3, 
1914. 

Seeber, E. D. “The French Theater 
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tury,” South Carolina Hist. and Genea- 
logical Mag., 42: 1-7, Jan., 1941. 

Willis, Eola. The Charleston Stage in 
the XVIIIth Century. Columbia: State 
Pub. Co., 1924. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Deadwood 
Naeseth, Henriette. “Drama in Early 
Deadwood, 1869-1879,” American Liter- 
ature, 10: 289-312, Nov., 1938. 


TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga 
Source materials, Chattanooga Public 
Library: (1) Scrapbook from “Rathburn 
Papers.” 2 vols. Vol. 2, 1886-88, Vol. 3, 
1888-89; (2) Scrapbook of programs 
... concerts, musicals, operas, plays, etc., 
given in Chattanooga theaters, 1901- 
1907. 
Tyte, Marian P. J. “Some Notes For 
a History of the Chattanooga Theatre, 


1877-1888.” Unpublished M.A. thesis, 
Duke Univ., 1942. 
Nashville 


Davenport, Francis G. Cultural Life 
in Nashville on the Eve of the Civil War. 
Chapel Hill: Univ. of North Carolina 
Press, 1941. Chap. 5, “The Nashville 
Theatre: Drama and Opera, 1850-1860"; 
Chap. 6, “Nashville Theatre: Concerts 
and Minstrels, 1850-1860.” 

Hunt, Douglas L. “The Nashville 
Theatre, 1830-1840,” Birmingham-South- 
ern Coll, Bull., Vol. 28, No. 3, 1935. 

Miles, Guy S. “Western Theatre: 
Nashville, 1817-1826.” East Tennessee 
Hist. Soc. Publication, 1942. {Originally 
a research paper, Univ. of Tennessee. ] 
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Nashville Banner, Oct. to Dec. 1933. 
Series of articles on Nashville theater. 
[ Photostatic copy in Tennessee State Li- 
brary and Archives. ] 

Stevens, Eva Cruzen. “The History of 
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1871-1875." Unpublished M.A. thesis, 
Vanderbilt Univ., 1934. 


TEXAS 
General 

Acker, Lula M. “The Little Theatre 
Movement in Texas.”” Unpublished M.A. 
thesis, East Texas State Teachers’ Coll., 
1942. 

Fletcher, E. G. “The Beginnings of 
the Professional Theater in Texas,” 
Univ. of Texas Bull., June 1, 1936, pp. 
1-53. 

Hogan, W. R. “The Theatre in the 
Republic of Texas,’ Southwest Rev., 
19: 374-401, July, 1934. 

Spell, Lola M. “The Theatre in Texas 
Before the Civil War,” Texas Mo., 5: 
291-301, April, 1930. 

Amarillo 

Phelps, Laveren P. “History of the 
Little Theater Movement in Amarillo, 
Texas, From 1888 to 1946.” Unpub- 
lished M.A. thesis, West Texas State 
Coll., 1946. 

Dallas 

Rosenfield, John. “The Dallas Thea- 
ter, 48,” Think, 14: 28, April, 1948. 

Source material, Dallas Public Libr- 
ary: File of clippings and pamphlets on 
Dallas theaters. Not indexed. 


UTAH 
General 

Evans, Edmund E. “An _ Historical 
Study of the Drama of the Latter Day 
Saints.”” Unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Univ. 
of Southern California, 1941. 

Lindsay, John Shanks. The Mormons 
and the Theatre; or, The History of 
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Century Printing, 1905. 
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ern Utah—Parawan, Cedar City, Beaver, 
St. George—From 1850 to the Coming 
of the Moving Picture.” Unpublished 
M.A. thesis, Univ. of Utah, 1935. 


Salt Lake City 

Desseret News, 1851-(?). | Microfilmed 
copies in Salt Lake Public Library. ] 

Henderson, Myrtle E. A History of 
the Theatre in Salt Lake City From 1850 
to 1870. Evanston, Ill., 1934. Bibliog- 
raphy: pp. 109-10. [Also M.S. thesis, 
Northwestern Univ. } 

Lambourne, Alfred. Play-House .. . 
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ed, n.d. [Copy in Salt Lake Public Libr- 
ary. | 
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Pyper, George D. The Romance of 
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12, in Salt Lake Public Library. | 

Varian, Donald. “A History of the 
Salt Lake City Theatre.” Thesis in prog- 
ress, Iowa State Coll. 

Whitney, H. G. Drama in Utah: Story 
of the Salt Lake Theatre. MS. [Copy in 
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Handsome Theatre,” Expansion, 2: 19- 
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Society. } 

Taft, R. S. “The Theatre in Burling- 
ton in 1808, and a Whitehall Dinner,” 
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General 

Jones, Vernon A. “The Theatre in 
Colonial Virginia,” Reviewer, 5: 47-57, 
July, 1925. 

Land, Robert H. “The Theatre in 
Colonial Virginia.” Unpublished M.A. 
thesis, Univ. of Virginia, 1936. [Mr. 
Land has Ph.D. thesis in progress on 
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Hadley, Richard H. “The Theatre 
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51: 297-300, July, 1943. 

Shockley, Martin S. “A History of the 
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“American Plays in the Rich- 
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April 17, 1910. 
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Land, Robert H. “The First Wil- 
liamsburg Theater,” William and Mary 
Coll. Quar., grd series, 5: 359-74, July, 
1948. 

Moorehead, Singleton P. “The First 
Theatre and Its Site, A Summary of 
Facts Including Evidence,” Report to 
the Dept. of Research and Record, Co- 
lonial Williamsburg, Inc., Dec., 1947. 

Ragland, Herbert S. “Archaeological 
Report: Foundations of the First Thea- 
tre in America, Williamsburg, Virginia,’ 
Report to the Dept. of Research and 
Record, Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., 
May, 1931. 

Simpson, Sister Mary Pius. ‘The Co- 
lonial Theatre of Williamsburg.” M.A. 
thesis in progress, Catholic Univ. of 
America. 

Stephenson, Mary A. “The First The- 
atre,’” Report to Dept. of Research and 
Record, Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., 
Nov., 1946. 

Tyler, Lyon G. Williamsburg, the Old 
Colonial Capitol. Richmond: Whittet 
and Shepperson, 1907. 
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AMERICAN THEATRE HISTORY 


WASHINGTON 
General 

Avery, Emmett L. “A Traveling State 
Theatre and the Teaching of Drama,” 
English Journal (coll. ed.), 26: 817-23, 
Dec., 1937. 

Berelson, Bernard, and Grant, H. F. 
“The Pioneer Theater in Washington,” 
Pacific Northwest Quar., 28: 115-36, 
April, 1937. 

Knight, Martha. “Study of Commu- 
nity Theatre in Washington,” Unpub- 
lished M.A. thesis, State Coll. of Wash- 
ington, 1949. 

Olympia 

Dramatic Chronicle, Olympia, Wash. 
[Nine issues, 1893-94, in Washington 
State Library, Olympia. | 


Seattle 

Elliott, Eugene C. History of Vaude- 
ville in Seattle From Its Beginning to 
1914. Seattle: Univ. of Washington 
Press, 1944. [Also M.A. thesis, Univ. of 
Washington, 1941.] 

Grant, Howard F., comp. The Story 
of Seattle’s Early Theatres. Seattle: Pub. 
for Division of Drama, Univ. of Wash- 
ington, by Univ. of Washington Book- 
store, 1934. Bibliography: p. 46. Covers 
period from 1852 to 1900. 

Ladd, James W. “Survey of the Legiti- 
mate Theatre in Seattle Since 1856.” 
Unpublished M.A. thesis, Washington 
State Coll., 1937. 

Rohrer, Mary K. The History of Se- 
attle Stock Companies From Their Be- 
ginnings to 1934. Seattle: Univ. of Wash- 
ington Press, 1945. [Also M.A. thesis, 
Univ. of Washington, 1939. | 

Source materials, Seattle Public Li- 
brary: (1) “Sayre-Carkeek Collection” of 
theatre programs, Seattle theatres, index- 
ed and arranged chronologically; (2) 
Sayre, J. Willis, comp., “Complete Book- 
ings at All Seattle Playhouses From the 
Beginning to Date (1863-1948) ,” MS, 
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538 pages; (3) Sayre, J. Willis, comp., 
“A Complete Record of Places of The- 
atrical Entertainment in Seattle From 
the Beginning to Date,” MS, 30 pages; 
(4) Sayre, J. Willis, comp., “A List of All 
Plays Given in Seattle From the Be- 
ginning to Date,’ MS, 207 pages; (5) 
Sayre, J. Willis, comp., “Players Who 
Have Appeared in Seattle,” MS, 197 
pages. 
WISCONSIN 

General 

Nuernberg, Evelyn A. “A Study of 
Rural Drama in Wisconsin.” Unpub- 
lished M.A. thesis, Univ. of Wisconsin, 
1942. 
Madison 

Youngerman, Henry C. “Theatrical 
Activities: Madison, Wisconsin, 1836- 
1907." Unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Univ. 
of Wisconsin, 1940. 
. “Theatre Buildings in Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, 1836-1900” Wisconsin 
Mag., 30: 273-88, March, 1947. 


Milwaukee 

Andressohn, John C, “Die Literarische 
Geschichte des Milwaukeer Deutschen 
Biihnenwesens, 1850-1911," German 
American Annual, new series, Jan.-May, 
1912, 65-80, 150-70. 

Bredlow, Lulu. “A History of the 
German Theatre in Milwaukee From 
1850 to 1935.” Unpublished M.A. thesis, 
Northwestern Univ., 1936. 

Herbatschek, H. “The Beginnings of 
the German Theatre in Milwaukee,” 
American German Rev., 13: 17-18, Feb., 
1947- 

Magyar, Francis. “The History of the 
Early Milwaukee German Theatre,” 
Wisconsin Mag. of Hist., 13: 375-86, 
June, 1930. 

McDavitte, Elaine. “A History of the 
Theatre in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, From 
Its Beginnings to 1865.” Unpublished 
M.A. thesis, Northwestern Univ., 1935. 
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Source material, Milwaukee Public Li- 
brary: (1) Programs, Davidson Theatre, 
1892-93, 1900-01, 1927-28; (2) Programs, 
People’s Theatre, March 7, 1887-May 13, 
1889. 

Zuend, A. Milwaukee Theater-Kalen- 
dar, 1864. Milwaukee, n.d. [Copy in 
Milwaukee Public Library.) 


WYOMING 


Cheyenne 

Bell, William C. “A History of the 
Theatrical Activities of Cheyenne, Wy- 
oming, 1867-1902.” Unpublished M.A. 
thesis, Northwestern Univ., 1935. 2 
vols. 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL 


Annals of Wyoming, 14: 179, July, 
1942. Comment on article in Cheyenne 
Leader re first theater in Cheyenne. See 
entry below. 

Cheyenne Leader, Vol. I, No. 1, Sept. 
19, 1867. Announcement of first profes- 
sional dramatic performers to appear in 
Cheyenne. [See copy in Wyoming State 
Library. | 

“Cheyenne’s Theatre History From 
Gold Room (1867) to Lincoln Fox Thea- 
tre (1935),” a file of newspaper clippings 
labeled “Cheyenne, Wyoming, Folder 
No. 4,” [from Wyoming State Tribune] 
in Wyoming State Library. 
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LIGHTING 


makes 
the 
difference ! 


Approved theatre lighting 
and dimming equipment : 


SPOTLIGHTS 


FROM OUR CUSTOMER LIST — 


De Paul University, Chicago 
Duke University, Durham 

lowa State College, Ames 
Louisiana Polytechnic, Ruston 
Loyola University, Chicago 
Northwestern University, Evanston 
Purdue University, W. Lafayette 
Stephens College, Columbia 
Univ. of Chicago, Chicago 

Univ. of Illinois, Champaigne 
Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Univ. of Notre Dame, South Bend 
Univ. of S. Carolina, Columbia 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville 


FOOTLIGHTS 


FLOODLIGHTS 


PROJECTED EFFECTS 


PORTABLE 
SWITCHBOARDS 


chicago -one. illinois 
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we invite you to join the 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
THEATRE ASSOCIATION 


1950 membership 
will bring you 


* Four 1950 issues of the EpuCATIONAL ‘THEATRE JOURNAL 


* A reprint of the Course of Study section from the December, 1949, 
special theatre issue of the Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, prepared by A.E.T.A. committees 


*% A.E.T.A. Directory oF MEMBERS 1950 


* Annual Convention, December 28-30, 1949, Chicago, and same 
dates 1950, New York 


* Annual Children’s Theatre Conference, Minneapolis, 1950; Los 
Angeles, 1951; membership required 


* Listing in the A.E.T.A. Directory or MEmBers, 1950 


* Miscellaneous services, both directly to members, and in general 
promotion of the status of the educational theatre of the nation 


Make checks payable to 
AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL THEATRE ASSOCIATION 


1949 Executive Office: Speech Dept., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
1950 Executive Office: Speech and Drama Dept., Stanford University, Calif. 

SUSTAINING OR ORGANIZATIONAL MEMBERSHIP ...................... $10.00 [] 


All memberships expire on December 31 
$2.75, of these dues for 1950 subscription to the EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL 


\ 
Business Mailing Address: 
City 
ii 


..- Now Available... 


HANDBOOK FOR 
CHILDREN’S THEATRE DIRECTORS 


Edited by Louise C. Horton 


CONTENTS 


Organizational Problems in Children’s ‘Theatre 
Purposes of Children’s Theatre Plays 

Choosing the Children’s Theatre Play 

Directing the Children’s Theatre Play 

Rehearsal ‘Techniques 

The Children’s Theatre Audience 

List of Recommended Full-length Children’s Plays 


This book, published by the National Thespian 
Society, is a valuable source of information on all 
phases of the Children’s Theatre work as practiced in 
this country, and is recommended to all producers of 
children‘s plays, both new and experienced, by mem- 
bers of our Advisory Board. 


60c per copy 


AVAILABLE FROM 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE] PRESS 


ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 


Send for our free illustrated catalogue 
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AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
THEATRE ASSOCIATION 


1949 CONVENTION 


with the 


SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
AMERICAN SPEECH AND HEARING ASSOCIATION 


HOTEL STEVENS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
DECEMBER 28, 29, 30, 1949 


The three associations have planned an outstanding program of speak- 
ers of national reputation. The following general and sectional meet- 
ings planned by the American Educational Theatre Association indi- 
cate the thorough coverage of all subjects of interest to speech teachers: 


The American Theatre Scene 
New Trends in Theatre Education 
Acting (two sectional meetings) 
Children’s Theatre 

College and University Theatre 
Directing (two sectional meetings) 
Dramatic Criticism 

Dramatic Literature 

Film 

Graduate Studies 

High School Theatre 

Playwriting 

Radio and Television 

Technical Production (two sectional meetings) 
Techniques for Teaching Theatre 
Theatre History 

The Theatre Student Looks Ahead 


CONVENTION FEE $3.50 
(A.E.T.A. pays the fee for Sustaining and Organizational Members) 
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Players Magazine 


Serving the Educational Theatre and Related Fields Since 1923 


Read Everywhere by Teachers, Directors, and Students 
Stimulating Articles of Lasting Interest 


News of the Latest Developments and Experiments 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS 
High School Theatre University Theatre 
Radio Children’s Theatre Puppetry 
Backstage (production, directing, costuming, makeup, lighting, scenery) 


Published Monthly During the School Year 
1 year $3.50 2 years $6.00 


Mail Your Subscription Order to— 
122 East Second Street, Plainfield, New Jersey 


1950 STUDIO CLASSES 


American 
Repertory Jan. 2, Apr. 3, July 3, Oct. 2 


Theater’ 


One Year Professional Training—Television, Stage, Screen, Radio Acting 
Inez Simons—Executive Director 


Faculty Includes: 
MARIA OUSPENSKAYA 


Actress of Stage, Radio and Films: Mortal Storm, The Rains Came, 
Dodsworth, Conquest, Love Affair, I’ve Always Loved You 
Teacher of all Classes in Technique of Acting, Professional Group, Children’s Group 


“Madame Ouspenskaya is an actress in the truest sense of the word. The Baroness she plays 
in ‘Dodsworth’ may appear in only one scene and then for a very few minutes, but when she 
does appear she brings with her a sense of continuity; of having existed before she is seen and 
of continuing to exist after she has made her exit. Not only as teacher but as actress she has 
much to give, and among the most instructive lessons she can possibly offer to any one is one 


of her own performances.” —John Mason Brown in the N.Y. Eve, Post 
at the 
CORONET THEATER 
368 North La Cienega Blvd. Hollywood 48, California 


CORONET DANCE STUDIO CORONET MUSIC SCHOOL 
Ballet & Character Vocal & Instrumental 
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AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
THEATRE ASSOCIATION 


announces the publication of a special issue of 


SPEECH MONOGRAPHS 


published by 
SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


“THEATRE RESEARCH 
IN AMERICAN COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 
1937-1947" 


Prepared by the 


A.E.T.A. RESEARCH COMMITTEE 
Chairman, John H. McDowell, Ohio State University 


This bibliography contains nearly 3000 entries of articles, books, 
theses, and produced plays. It will be an invaluable reference 
work for the research worker in theatre subjects. A similar 
A.E.T.A. report covering 1937-1942 has long been out of print, 
so the present report resurveyed this period. 


Available November 1 Price: $2.00 


This issue of SPEECH Monocrapus can be purchased 
from the Speech Association of America, or from 


American Educational Theatre Association 
Speech Department, University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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Complete & Modern Stage Equipment 


e Stage Curtains 
Ashestos Curtains 


Cyclorama Curtains 
Cleaning and Auditorium Curtains 
Repairing Service Stage Curtain Tracks 
Motor Controls 
Stage Lighting 
Stage Rigging 


Advisory Service without Obligation 
Stage Hardware 


Inferior Sets 
Exterior Drops 
Painted Scenery 


Pittsburgh Stage & Equipment Studios 


37TH AND CHARLOTTE STREETS 
PITTSBURGH 1, PA. 


— 


Theatrical Method from Garrick te Griffith 


to 
Sereen 


By A. Nicholas Vardac. A fascinating study of the 19th cen- 
tury stage and the early cinema, and of how motion picture 
development was given great impetus by the contemporary 
theatrical trends of romanticism and realism. Filled with 
authentic illustrative material from prompt-books, theatrical 
programs, clippings, photographs. 86 illustrations, $6.00 


at your bookstore, or 


ck 
HARVARD university press 


Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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Care to Cooperate? 


The Manuscript Play Project 


OF A.E.T.A. 


is a cooperative plan for seeking and producing 
original plays of distinction. 


School and college theatre organizations are invited to enrich 
their programs by active membership. 


For information, address: 


GEORGE McCALMON, Executive Secretary 
AETA Manuscript Play Project 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 


School of Drama 
Heuer Plays... UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Washington 
A select list of one and three act plays Comellate of 
(farces, comedy, mystery and drama) drama BA. end MA. 
including the popular 3 act “Payton degrees _ 
plays—No Place Like Home, Honey In % Theatre library of more than 18,- 
The Hive, Just Ducky, Boarding House * tg a 
Reach, Awkward Pause, Desperate Am- Theatres operating every week of 
brose, etc. Also his successful one act wie year om . ae 
plays—Sure As You're Born, Life O’The ouring Theatre of classic plays 
Party, Shock Of His Life, Wilbur Faces 
Life, Say Uncle, Foxy Grandma, etc. programs P 
¥ Staff of fifteen including John Ash- 
x by Conway, Donal arrington, 
jeth Carr, ‘Ted Bell, Lloyd Johnson, 
net ‘ oy 
Our chi catalog (144 y ages) Aurora Valentinetti, Ruth Prins, 
s free upon request. Warren Lounsbury, Agnes Haaga 
% Unsurpassed opportunities for train- 
Cs ing and experience in the theatre 
The Heuer For further information, address 
* hi Glenn Hughes, Exec. Director, 
- P ublishing COMpRRY la School of Drama, University of 
Dows Bitg. Washington, Seattle 5 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
College of Fine Arts 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


* An Outstanding Staff 
and Faculty of 17 
Full Titne Members 


% M.F.A. in Drama 
B.F.A. in Drama 
B.S. in Drama 


* 77 COURSES IN THEATRE AND TELEVISION 


* Graduate work adapted to meet the individual needs of the stu- 


dent. 


* Undergraduate majors in Acting, Costuming, Directing, Dance, 
Drama Education, Playwriting, Technical Production, Tele- 


vision and Radio Drama. 


Write to LorEN WInsuiP, Acting Chairman, Dept. of Drama, 
University of Texas, Austin 12, Texas for additional information. 


Period Plays 
Operas, Pageants 
Authentic in Period 
and Character 


VAN HORN 
AND SON 


Theatrical Costumers 


Importers and Manufacturers 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Est. 1852 


Send Plots for Estimates 


Wigs, Makeup, Properties 
Masks, Heads & Accessories 


Baker's Handy Books 
For The Director: 


HISTORIC COSTUME FOR THE 
STAGE by Lucy Barton. Illustrated 
by David Sarvis. Designed primarily 
to be of assistance to those who cos- 
tume plays but of equal value to styl- 
ists. Price, $6.50 


PERIOD PATTERNS. By Lucy Bar- 
ton and Doris Edson. Forty patterns 
and many half tones. Price, $2.50 


THE ART OF PRODUCING PAG- 
EANTS. By Esther Willard Bates. 
Unsurpassed as a text for students tak- 
ing up the profession of pageantry. 
Price, $2.00 


BAKER’S PLAYS 


BOSTON 11, MASSACHUSETTS 


and 
Denver 2, Colorado | 
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CARNEGIE 


Institute of Technology 


Department of 


DRAMA 


Offers four year curricula in: 
* Acting 
* Costume Design 
* Directing 
Playwriting 
* Scene Design 
* Technical Practice 


Leading to degree of 
Bachelor of Fine Arts in Drama 


For information, write to Head, 
Drama Department, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, Station 67, 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. 


ORDER YOUR PLAYS... 


from 


BOOK FAIRS, INC. 


120 one-act plays recommended 
in the October issue by A.E.T.A. 


We also supply... 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
PLAYS 


Information on quantity discount 
sent on request. 


BOOK FAIRS, INC. 


107 E. Fourth Street 
Michigan City Indiana 


A SPEECH COURSE 
ON RECORDS 


A COURSE covering such topics as speech 
and personality, the nature of “correct- 
ness” in English, levels of usage, regional 
variations, methods of transcription, use 
of the dictionary, vocabulary building, 
etc, 

INCLUDES a complete list of words which 
offer pronunciation difficulties. 


CONTAINS a survey of disputed pronun- 
ciations with the recommendations of a 
group of specialists. 

4 unbreakable records . . . 6 manuals (over 
350 pages) in an attractive case .. . $9.50. 


Where remittance accompanies order, 
we pay tax and shipping charges. 


THE RUSSELL PRESS 


PHILA., 47, Pa. 


1512 S. Sr. 


Twenty-Seventh Season 
THE 


TATTERMAN MARIONETTES 


PRESENTING THE FINEST 
IN MARIONETTE 
ENTERTAINMENT SINCE 1923 
Plays and Demonstrations 
for 
Artists’ Series 
Assemblies 
Organizations 
Children’s Theatres 


Programs for All Ages 


Address: 


THE TATTERMAA MARIONETTES 


Peabody Hall Western College 
Oxford, Ohio 
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O MISTRESS MINE 


By 'TERANCE RATTIGAN 


The very same Broadway hit by which Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne 
rose to such recent critical acclaim. The story concerns Olivia Brown, a 
woman who finds that she must explain to her teen-age son, just returned 
from abroad, that she is living with a man that she loves but one to whom 
she is not married. The son, a liberal in politics, is not a liberal in love. 
As a matter of fact, he so dislikes the man that Olivia is forced to give 
him up and take a drab flat elsewhere. The son gains more understanding 
when he himself suffers an affliction of puppy love, however; and he is 
happy to accept the man when he returns with a proposal of marriage to 
his mother. “‘O Mistress Mine’ is a beautiful, tender, touching, hilarious 
comedy.” N. ¥. World-Teiegram. “Some of the brightest, wittiest dialogue 
that has been around for some time.” N. Y. Post. 


2 males—5 females—Two Interiors—Modern Costumes 
Books, 85 cents—Royalty, $50.00 


THE HAPPIEST YEARS 


By THomas Cory and Rorrick 


Produced at the Lyceum Theatre, New York, with Peggy Wood in the 
starring role. It deals with a G.I. collegian, living with his wife’s family 
on a college campus. His well-meaning mother-in-law mistakenly decides 
that he is interested in a girl student with whom he works in the biology 
laboratory. Her efforts to save her daughter’s marriage, plus the arrival 
of relatives whom Richard Watts of the N. Y, Post called “among the most 
engaging people of the recent Theatre,” make for a delightful evening 
with a memorably hilarious second act curtain. “There are plenty of good 
rich laughs in all this deeply personal turbulence, but the endearing qual- 
ity of the producton arises from the constant relish with which one recog- 
nizes familiar situations and reactions. . ."—N. Y. World-Telegram. 
“Leaves a taste in the mouth like mint leaves. A hit and you can quote 
us. . .”--Albany Times Union. 


4 males—5 females—Interior—Modern Costumes 
Books, 85 cents—Royalty, $35.00 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


The House of Plays 
7623 Sunset Blvd. 
Hollywood 46, Calif. 


25 West 45th St. 
New York 19, N.Y. 
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DEGREES 
Bachelor of Arts Master of Arts Master of Science 
Doctor of Science Doctor of Philosophy 


Courses @Pusiic Srzaxive ann Rueroricat Carricism: Fundamentals of 

Speaking, Public Speaking, Argumentation (two courses), Speech 
Composition, Advanced Public Speaking (two courses), Directing of Forensic Activities, 
British and American Orators, Ancient, Medieval and Renaissance Orators and Theories 
of Speech (two courses) @ INTERPRETATIVE Reapinc: Essentials of Oral Interpretation, 
Oral Interpretation of Shakespeare, Oral Interpretation of Modern Drama, the Lecture 
Recital, Theory of Oral Reading, Studies in Reading and Dramatics @ Dramatics: 
Introduction to Dramatic Interpretation, Elements of Play Production (two courses), 
Elementary Stagecraft (two courses), Acting (two courses), Intermediate Stagecraft (two 
courses), Advanced Dramatic Production (two courses), Stage Make-up and Costuming 
(two courses), Advanced Stagecraft (two courses), Seminar in Dramatics (two courses) 
@ Rapio: Fundamentals of Broadcasting, Radio Speaking, Stage and Radio Diction, 
Radio Dramatics, Production of Radio Programs, Writing for Radio, Broadcasting 
Specialization @ Spzecn Science: Mechanisms of Speech Production, Biolinguistics, 
Phonetics (four courses), Individual Differences, Development of Speech Specificity. 
Voice and Speech, the Study of Speech Disorders, Clinical Methods in Speech Correction, 
Diagnostic Procedures in Speech Pathology, Classroom Techniques in Speech Correc- 
tion. Science of Speech Improvement, Anatomy and Function of Vocal Organs, Seminar 
in Phonetics, Seminar in Voice Science, Seminar in Speech Correction (two courses), 
Clinical Studies in Speech Pathology, Internship in Speech Correction (at National 
Speech Improvement Camp), Speech Rehabilitation for Persons with Hearing Loss (two 
courses), Research Techniques in Visible Speech (two courses) @ Sreecn Pepacocy: 
The Teaching of Speech. 


Activities @ Dramatic Propucrion—six full-length plays in regular session 

and five in summer sessions with four performances each; twenty- 
four student-directed experimental one-act plays in regular session @ Spzece Corrxc- 
TIon—an endowed forty-five room speech clinic operating full time in both sessions 
with a staff of thirty @ Rapw—a fully equipped radio studio with daily broadcasts 
over commercial stations 
and oratory. 


Dates First Semester, 1949-1950—September 26-February 11 
Second Semester, 1949-1950—February 13-June 17 
1950 Summer Session—June 26-August 19 


: For the 1949-1950 Undergraduate Announcement or the 
Information Griduate Announcement of the University, addres Ira 
M. Smith, Registrar. For the 1950 Summer Session Announcement of the University, 
address (after March 1) Secretary of the Summer Session. Letters in regard to courses, 
requirements for degrees, and other departmental matters should be sent to Professor 
G. E. Densmore, Chairman of the Department of Speech, University of Michigan, Ann 


Arbor, Michigan. 


UNIVERSITY MICHIGAN | 
| DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH | 
| | | 
| | 


